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PREFACE. 


Of  books  or  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  political 
parties  in  Japan  there  are  few  to  be  found.  In  the 
compilation  of  this  paper  the  following  works  have 
been  consulted, 

The  Kenseito-sho-shi, 

3Kttflt*& 
which   appeared    originally    in    the   columns   of  the 
11  Jimmin  "  in  1900, 

The  Meiji  Nem-pyo, 
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The  Teikoku  Gi-Kwai  Shi, 

The  Go-do  Gen-ko-roku, 

Okuma  Haku  Seki-jitsu-dan, 

and  the  columns  of  the  "  Japan  Mail." 
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his  kindness  in  reading  through  my  manuscript  and 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Arai  Hakuseki  is  representative  of  the  best  of  old  Japan., 
He  was  scholar,  poet,  historian,  economist,  moralist  and 
statesman.  He  wrote  many  books,  and  left  many  un-r 
published  MSS.  at  his  death,  among  others  one  called 
"  Hyd-cHu-ori-taku-shiba-no-ki.  This  was  written  strictly 
for  his  own  family  and  was  left  unpublished  until  a  few 
years  since,  when  it  was  printed  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  an  account  of  his  life,  and  gives  a  fairly. complete 
account  of  his  family,  youth,  education,  early,  struggles, 
together  with  his  later  successes  and  his  labors  in  the  court  of 
the  Shoguh.  It  tells  its  own  story  with  sufficient  clearness, 
fteeding  little  supplement  or  introduction,  and  it  lias  its 
value  as  giving  us  perhaps  the  most  vivid  picture  of  old 
Japan  obtainable,  a  picture  of  the  real  Japan  and  not  the 
fancied  land  of  travellers  and  poets  arid  foreigners.  It 
would  be  difficult,  possibly,  to  match  it  as  a  bit  of  hi5tory, 
not  necessarily  that  all  its  statements  are  correct,  but  as 
giving  us  an  insight  into  the  centra  of1  Japanese  life  and 
power.         . 

Arai  as  he  tells  us,,  was  from  an  unfortunate  family  and 
only  after  much  labor  and  some  adventures  did  he  surmount 
his  early  difficulties.  He  finally  became  the  official  scholar 
to  "the  Shogim  hiriiself  and  made  his  ppsition  one  of  un- 
rivalled influence".  He  was  the  court  preacher,  if  we  may 
so  use  the  terra,  (though  of  course  there  was  no  hint  of  the 
priest  in.  his  **positi6n  or  character),  or  the  philosopher  at 
coUrt,   and   he   used   his   position   so,  that  without    legal 
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authority  he  yet  became   the   confidential  adviser  of  the 
Shogun  and  through  him  ruled  the  empire. 

Three  ideas  appear  to  have  governed  him,  (i)  The  re- 
formation of  abuses,  (2)  The  reformation  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Shogun's  court  and,  (3)  The  exaltation  of 
the  Shogun's  power.  A  few  remarks  may  help  to  £11 
understanding  of  these  three  departments  of  his  activity  as 
the  story  is  filled  with  these  endeavors. 

The  Shogun  Ieyasu  had  eleven  children.  The  first  died 
young.  The  second  was  adopted  by  Hideyoshi,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  ruined  and  miserably  destroyed  after 
Hideyoshi's  death.  The  third  was  the  heir  and  successor, 
Hidctada.  The  eighth,  tenth  and  eleventh  sons  of  Ieyasu 
were  made  daimyo  of  Owari,  Kii  and  Mito  respectively 
with  the  provision  that  should  the  direct  line  fail  a  Shogun 
should  be  chosen  from  one  of  these  houses.  Hidetada  was 
succeeded  in  16? 3  by  his  son  Iemitsu,  and  he  by  his  son 
Ietsuna  in  165 1.  He  left  no  son  and  was  succeeded  in  1680 
by  his  brother,  Tsunayoshi.  He  died  in  1709  without  a 
son  to  succeed  him  and  was  followed  by  his  nephew,  Lord 
Kofu,  Ienori,  the  son  of  the  second  son  of  Iemitsu  Tsuna- 
shige.  This  sixth  Shogun  died  in  171 2  leaving  a  sickly 
infant  as  heir,  Ietsugu,  who  died  in  June  171 5.  With  him 
the  line  of  Hidetada  became  extinct  and  the  next  Shogun 
was  from  the  house  of  Kii  descended  from  the  tenth  son  of 
Ieyasu.  It  was  during  the  brief  reigns  of  the  sixth  and  the 
seventh  Shogun  that  Arai  Hakuseki  was  in  public  life. 

The  fifth  Shogun  was  at  once  a  strict  and  superstitious 
Buddhist  a  and  a  great  patron  of  the  Chinese  philosophy. 
He  lectured  on  the  Dai  Gaku  to  daimyo  and  priests,  and 
greatly  stimulated  learning  throughout  the  Empire.  But  in 
his  later  years  at  any  rate  he  was  far  from  following  the 
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precepts  of  the  moralists,  and  it  was  his  misconduct  which 
made  necessary  the  reforms  instituted  by  his  successor. 
Tsunaycshi  seized  maidens  who  struck  his  fancy  and  then 
put  them  in  strict  ward  during  life.  He  had  moreover  ten 
boys  at  the  castle  and  twenty  more  in  a  separate  yasliikL 
Among  them  were  three  daimyo  and  three  relatives  of  the 
Emperor.  They  were  kept  under  the  strictest  rule,  and 
permitted  no  communication  with  their  families.  (See  Toku- 
gawa  Ju-go  Daishi  vol.  6  pp.  245  f.) 

With  personal  profligacy  naturally  was  combined  admini- 
strative looseness.  The  finances  became  involved  as 
expenditures  greatly  exceeded  receipts,  and  as  official  waste 
and  corruption  were  everywhere.  The  coinage  was  re- 
peatedly debased,  dainiyo  were  moved  from  fief  to  fief  for 
the  sake  of  extortion,  and  the  taxes  were  greatly  increased. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  a  merciless  law  was  en- 
acted in  the  name  of  religion.  The  Shogun  was  the 
persecutor  of  Christians  but  also  in  the  name  of  Buddha  he 
became  the  merciless  protector  of  animals.  For  example, 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  Shogun's  kitchen  was  banished 
to  an  island  because  a  cat  fell  in  the  well,  and  this  not 
because  the  well  was  defiled  but  because  the  cat  died.  A 
guard  threw  a  stone  at  a  pigeon  on  a  roof,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  and  the  officers  of  his  company  were  imprisoned 
at  home.  A  samurai  disregarded  the  eighth  day,  and 
killed  a  tsubame.  He  was  put  to  death  and  a  comrade  was 
banished.  A  samurai  liatamoto  about  the  same  time  had 
his  allowance  reduced  one  half  because  he  killed  a  wholly 
unarmed  merchant,  (Ju-go  Dai  Shi  vol.  vi  pp.  12  ff.),  thus 
showing  the  values   respectively  of  a  bird  and  a   man. 

A  tax  was  levied  for  the  benefit  of  dogs  of  three  bu  on 
each  house.     Genroku  ninth  year  was  a  "  dog  "  year,  and 
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the  Shogun  had  been  born  in  a  "  dog  "year,  and  so  a  priest 

of  the  Goji-in  (Koishikawa)  instigated  a  law  which  was  well 

...">r.  -.    •  •    •       ,        »  •         ». 

in   accord   with  the  Feelings   of  the   Shogun.     Outside  of 

Kandabashi  a  fine  temple  was  built,  promising  long  life  if 
pity  were  had  for  dogs,  and  commanding  that  other  animals 
be  cared  for.  But  the  -dog  law  was  especially  troublesome. 
If  one  were  found  '  wounded  it  was  to  be  tenderly  cared  for 
until  officials  were  called  and  came  to  attend  to  it.  When 
dogs  were  born,  the  same  officials  were  to  be  summoned 
that  they  might  right  write  down  the  number  of  pups  and 
tile  color  of  the  hair  of  each.  A  vacant  nagaya  was  fitted 
with  new  mats,  futon  and  blankets,  and  doctors  were  pro- 
vided. These  doctors  were  to  receive  the  honors  given  the 
Shogun's  own  physician.  They  went  abroad  with  six  atten- 
dants to  feel  a  dog's  pulse  and  administer  physic.  Much 
"expense  was  incurred,  as  the  streets  had  to  be  cleaned  for 
the  passage  of  these  officials.  If  one  wounded  a  dog  he 
was  arrested  at  once,  tied,  and  put  in  prison.     Hundreds 

were  put  in  prison  for  killing  dogs  accidentally,  and  many 

>  •  ... 

were   beheaded   that   their  heads  filled  thirty  taru,  casks. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  notices  posted  in  the  streets  :— 

"  Oboe !  Honjo  Aioicho  Sane  home,  Iichibei,  apprentice 
of  the  carpenter  Zenjiro,  murderer  of  a  dog,  by  cutting  itl 

The  young  daughter,  Shimo,  of  the  plasterer  Kabeye,  of 
Honjo,    Aioicho    Nichome,  has   informed   concerning r  the 
above  and  as  the  facts  were  as  stated  she  is*  given  fifty  gold 
ryo  as  reward." 
'*  Ichibei  was  put  to  death.     (1.  c.  pp.  124  ff.) 

The  Japanese  historian  sums  up  the  situation  thus.  "  That 
such  a- deteriorated  government  did  not  find  anyone  to* lead  a 
rebellion  when  men's  minds  were  full  of  it,  was  owing  to  the 
transmitted  virtue  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Tokugawa  family." 
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In  part  we  should  say  because  the  fifth  Shogun  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  sixth  who  Under  the  tuition  of  Arai 
Hakuseki  began  a  reformation-  without  delay.  This  con- 
dition of  the  government  must  be  remembered  if  we  are  to 
appreciate  the  labors  Arai  undertook. 

The  Shogun  had  a  council  of  state  composed  of  elders, 
but  the  fifth  Shogun  was  really  governed  by*  a  confidential 
servant  named  Kippu.  This  man  was  of  ther  worst  reputa- 
tion and  stood  between  the  Shogun  and  all  others.  His 
official  position  was  adjutant.  He  was  followed  in  the 
following  reigns  by  ahother  adjutant  named  Zembo.  He 
had  been  the  playmate  of  Lord  Kofu  and  understood  him 
perfectly.  After  Lord  Kofu  became  Shogun,  Zembo  was 
consulted  as  to  everything.  He  stood  between  the  Council 
and  the  Shogun.  The  Councillors  were  weak  men  and 
deficient  in  intelligence  and  Zembo,  so  Arai  Hakuseki  says, 
had  trouble  in  making  clear  the  simplest  matters  to  them. 
The  Council  met  every  day  but  only  received  the  Shogun's 
orders  and  knew  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  state.  They 
feared  the  Shogun  s  wisdom,  and  Zembo  privately  met  with 
them,  coached  them,  and  prepared  them  for  interviews. 
Zembo  was  so  constant  in  attendance  that  he  went  home 
only  three  or  five  times  a  year,  and  after  the  infant  became 
Shogun  he  did  not  go  home  at  all.*.  Arai  further  says  of 
Zembo  that  he  had  "  had  no  time  for  study- but  was  of  very 
fine  natural  parts.  He  satisfied  everyone  and  made  no  errors. 
•He  was  much  criticised  without  reason  as  carrying  on  the 
government  himself.  But  that  was  ev6n  said  of  me,  though 
I  had  no  power  at  all,  and  could  only  state  my  views'. 

But  though  Arai  had  no  power  at  all  and  could  only  state 
his  views,  still  that  was  enough.  As  we  may  judge  from 
Aral's  own  words  above,  Zembo  was  his.  friend,  and.  none 
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Could  be  Aral's  friend  who  did  not  agree  with  him.     He  had 
the  intensity  of  a  Puritan.     He  was  a  Confucianist  of   the 

4 

orthodox  school  of  ChuhT,  though  he  tells  us  that  he  was 
first  .interested  in  philosophy  by  the  Okina  Mondo,  a  book 
written  by  a  Japanese  follower  of  the  idealist  Wang  Show- 
jen,  and  strenuously  sought  to  carry  out  the  Confucian 
theory  in  private  and  public  life.  He  not  only  studied  the 
ancient  classics  reverently  but  he  adopted  them  as  his  rule 
of  life,  and  made  them  the  final  authority  in  matters  of  law 
and  politics.  To  him,  the  reformation  of  the  abuses  found 
in  the  government  was  a  sacred  trust,  and  life  itself  he 
counted  not  dear  compared  with  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task.  Nor  did  he  spare  the  Shogun  himself,  but  unhesita- 
tingly rebuked  him  when  his  conduct  failed  to  conform  to 
precept.  We  can  understand  Arai's  conduct  only  as  we  think 
of  him  not  as  the  politician,  or  merely  as  the  states-man, 
but  as  the  moralist  whose  theories  of  law  and  government 
Were  rendered  sacred  by  the  solemn  sanctions  of  religion. 
The  same  interest  led  him  to  seek  a  reconstruction  of  the 
sites  and  ceremonies.  It  is  almost  unthinkable,  to  us,  how 
great  a  place  the  strict  performance  of  the  various  rites  had 
in  the  mind  of  the  followers  of  the  Chinese  sage.  But  to 
.Arai  the  Correct  .performance  of  these  many  and  onerous 
'  functions,  was  directly  connected  widi  the  welfare  of  the 
state  itself,  so  that  a  question  of  precedence,  the  style  of  one's 
robes,  the  fashion  of  a  box  used,  the  precise  determination 
of  some  ancient  custom,  was  worthy  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  a  statesman  and  a  scholar.  Dead  as  are  these 
questions  to  us,  still  in  one  instance  at  least  Arai  argues  his 
case  so  as  to  make  the  human  interest  involved  apparent.  * 


*pp.  68  ft  below.  103  ff. 
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The  questions  of  ceremony  when  foreign  nations  were 
concerned  assumed  a  portentous  aspect.  The  debates  with 
the  Korean  embassy  and  the  long  struggle  on  point  after 
point  of  etiquette  were  really  the  outward  sign  ot  Arai's 
purpose  that  the  Shogun  should  be  treated  as  the  full  equal 
of  the  Korean  king,  and  that  h's  subordination  to  the 
Emperor  should  in  no  wise  be  recognised.  Arai  would  not 
admit  by  so  much  as  the  failure  to  erase  a  stroke  of  a  pen 
that  his  lord  was  less  in  position  than  the  king  of  Korea.  * 

This  contention  it  is,  perhaps,  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
notion  that  Arai  sought  to  make  the  Shogun  supreme  and 
that  he  contemplated  the  dethroning  of  the  Emperor. 
Whether  there  is  independent  evidence  of  this  I  do  not 
know,  but  to  an  obtuse  foreigner  the  autobiography  appears 
to  give  its  weight  against  such  belief.  It  is  true  that  Arai 
did  not  believe  in  the  Shinto  legends,  which  he  rationalized 
to  suit  his  own  fancy,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  any 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  nominal  ruler  in  Kyoto. 
Moreover  as  a  Confucianist  he  held  doubtless  that  an  un- 
worthy Son  of  Heaven  might  be  dethroned,  and  that  he 
only  is  true  king  who  proves  his  right  to  rule. 

Arai  has  been  severely  criticised,  not  always  it  would 
seem  with  justice.  Thus  a  writer  in  the  Shikai  (Meiji  26th  .  \ 
year  4th  month,)  says  of  him,  '*  He  was  by  nature  too 
severe.  He  was  too  set  in  his  purpose  and  determined  to 
carry  out  his  plans  even  when  shown  to  be  wrong.  He  was 
narrow  minded  and  very  suspicious  of  others.  He  really 
reviled  Hayashi  who  was  his  elder.     He  was  a  man  who 


*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  title  Tai  Kun,  thought  too  pretentious  foj 
the  Shogun  by  our  foreign  historians  of  Japan,  was  rejected  by  Arai  as 
beneath  the  Shogun's  dignity. 
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flight  haVe  fomented  rebellion  through  ambition,  had  not 
his  desires  been  met  through  his  employment  by  the 
Shogun.  As  a  historian,  judged,  by  modern  methods,  he 
made  statements^  without  sufficient  proof.  His  economics 
Were  too  much  influenced  byv  his  desire  to  uphold  gold. 
His  books  on  philosophy  are,  like  mere  tables  and  he  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  model  of  virtue." 

Judged  Jby  this  book,  that  is  far  too  severe  a  judgment. 
We  should  not  claim  him  perhaps  as  a  model  of  virtue;  but,* 
by  this  account  of  his  purposes  and  deeds  we  may  we  think, 
give  him  a  high  place  among  the  worthies  of  old  Japan. 
And  if  we  are  to  judge  him  by  Occidental  standards;  even 
in  his  own  century,  it  \vould  be.  far  easier  to  find  statesmen 
and  philosophers  in  European  courts  who  were  his  inferiors, 
than  to  find  those  who  surpassed  him  in  righteousness  and 
fidelity  to  principle. 

Nor  does  he  appear  narrow  minded  or  bigoted.  '  His  in- 
terview with  Pere  Sidotti  and  his  recommendations  to  the 
Sbpg.un  in  behalf  of  ,  the  imprisoned  missionary  show  at 
least  an  unusual  ability  to  take  broad  and  fair  minded  views 
of  men  and  things.  * 

His  editor,  the  historian  Naito  Chiso,  quotes  with  ap- 
proval. Arai's  own  words  on  his  retirement  from  office  as 
giving  evidence  of  the  man's  true  spirit,  and  to  us  too  these 
final  words  spem  the  expression  of  sincerity,  and  to  bear 
the  marks  of  truth.  "  As  you  know,  by  my  own  exertions 
I  rose  from  an  obscure  position  to  a  place^quite  beyond  my 
expectations.  Such  advance  is  not  common.  With  #11 
modesty  I  may  say  that,  chosen  by  the  Shogun  to  be  his 
teacher,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  study  all  the  affairs  of  the 

« . — : — ' '—* . — , — -i -  - '. 

*See    The   Chrysanthemum  VoL  ii  pp.  39Q  ff.  and  Trans.   As.  Soc.   IX 
pt.  ii.  ... 
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empire.  For  more  than  ten  years  I  have  scarcely  known 
what  I  have  eaten,  and  I  have  been  ill  with  anxiety  night 
and  day,  nor  have  I  been  my  own  master.  With  the 
accession  of  the  young  Shogun  I  was  troubled  still  more, 
and  purposed  renewed  diligence  until  death."  But  it  was 
not  to  be ;  and  all  has  ended  like  a  dream.  So  men  think 
1  was  content,  but  am  disconsolate !  Not  so !  It  is  like  taking 
off  the  burden  from  a  feeble  horse  as  he  stands  laden  for  a 
long  journey.  The  favors  of  the  present  Shogun  are  double 
those  of  the  former.  Salary  and  rank  are  continued  and  I 
grow  old  in  peace.  But  let  none  think  me  ungrateful  to 
the  former  Shogun !  /  But  what  is  so  painful  as  the  attempt 
to  do  what  is  beyond  one's  powers? ;  For  the  last  few  years 

peace,  content  to  leave  the  time  of  death  to  fate.    That 
mind  and  body  for  one  day  may  be  at  rest  is  the  highest 
aim.    No  pleasure  excels  that. "/ 
Arai  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  friend  Kyusd  Muro.  * 

N.  R — This,  translation  has  been  prepared  lor  the  society  under  many 
difficulties,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  helps  essential  to  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  such  a  task.  This  disadvantage  however  has  been  more 
than  overcome  by  the  kindness  of  J.  H.  Gtrbbms  Esq.,  who  has  laid  me 
axfet  great  obligations  by  consenting  to  read  my  Ms.  critically  in 
advance. 

G.  W.  K 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 
700  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

♦Trans,  As.  Soc  VoL  XX  p.  25. 
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When  meti  of  pld  had  something  to  say*  they  gave  the 
gist  of  it  without  unnecessary  words.  '  So'  spoke  my 
parents.  •      j 

When  father  was  seventy  five  years  old  he  was  at  death's 
door  with  fever,  but  no  one  dared  give  him  the  medicine  the 
doctor  prescribed  because  father  had  often  said  :— ?"  Young 
folks  may  use  all  means  for  recovery  when  ill,  but  it  is 
wrong  for  aged  men  not  to  know  their  end,  and  to  die 
with  labored  breath  because  of  drugs.  "However,  as  his 
suffering  was  frightful,  someone  put  the  ginseng  in  his 
ginger  soup  and  his  breath  came  strong  again  and  he 
recovered.  *  •  - 

Afterwards  mother  asked  him,  "  Why  did  you  turn 
away  your  face  and  keep  silent  ?"  And  he  replied  "  The 
pain  was  great,  but  I  had  never  shown  signs  of  suffering 
and  now  were  folks  to  see  my  agony  in  my  face  they  would 
think  me  changed ;  and  as  fever  causes  men  to  say  things 
they  do  not  mean  I  kept  silent." 

From  this  one  may  know  his  usual  manner.  We  scar- 
cely might  ask  about  necessary  things,  and  when  he  died 
I   had    many    questions    still    unanswered.      In    ordinary 

*  He  was  an  officer  of  as/iigam,  and  later  an  ometsu&e,  and  was  a 
strong  and  skillful  man.  Once  when  he  had  a  carbuncle  lie  said  he  felt 
no  pain  and  so  the  doctor  thought  treatment  useless  but  his  wife  said 
"  He  never  admits  feeling  pain,  but  when  no  one  is  looking  he  turns  to 
the  wall  and  his  face  contrails.    Then  the  doctor  said,  <<  I  can  treat  him". 


(xii) 

matters  that  is  well,  but  silence  as  to  one's  family  causes 
grief.  Were  I  to  die  my  son  would  have  such  grief,  and 
so,  having  leisure,  I  write  as  things  occur  to  me  for  him 
and  not  for  the  public,  setting  down  everything  in  a  bad 
style  full  of  repetitons. 

I  write  with  reverence  of  the  late  Shdgun.  *  His 
affairs  would  be  forgotten  sadly  should  I  not  write,  for 
none  else  knows  the  facts.  And  so  that  my  son  and 
grandson  may  not  fail  in  loyalty  and  filial  piety  I  make 
this  record  of  the  late  Shogun's  extraordinary  kindness  and 
of  our  family's  laborious  rise  in  rank. 

I  took  up  my  pen  this  17th  November,  17 16. 
MinamotoKimiyoshi  f  Retired  sixty  years  old. 

*  BUNSHOIN  the  6th  Shdgun,  Ienobuko. 

f  Arai  is  the  surname,  Hakuseki  the  nom-de-guerre,  Minamoto  the 
aristocratic  family  name,  and  Kimiyoshi  the  "  true "  name.  Arai's  title 
was  Chikugo-no-Kami. 
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JAPANESE  CALENDARS 

BY 

Ernest  W.  Clement,  M.A. 

{READ  APRIL  i6f  1902.) 


The  Japanese  have  plenty  of  time.  This  is  true  in  more 
senses  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  in  a  hurry,  but 
take  things  very  leisurely  and  calmly.  It  may  be  exaggeration  to 
state  that  they  reverse  the  Occidental  advice,  and  never  do  to-day 
what  can  be  put  off  till  to-morrow  :  but  at  least  they  take  plenty 
of  time  for  doing  things.  They  have  two  interesting  proverbs 
relating  to  this  subject :  "  If  in  a  hurry,  go  around "  {Isogaba 
mazuare)*  ;  and  "  Hurrying  ruins  the  matter "  {Seiie  wa  koto  wo 
shisonzurti),  the  latter  of  which  is  a  good  equivalent  of  our  proverb, 
"  Haste  makes  waste."  With  an  old-fashioned  Japanese,  an 
appointment  for  9  o'clock  may  be  met  at  any  convenient  time 
before  10  o'clock,  because  it  is  troublesome  to  take  note  of  minutes, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  9  o'clock,  in  round  numbers, 
until  it  is  10  o'clock.  Or,  if  he  misses  one  train,  "  shikata  ga  nai" 
("  way  there  is  not,"  or  "  there's  no  use  "),  and  he  waits  patiently 
for  the  next  train,  even  though  it  be  half  a  day.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  in  old  Japan  there  was  no  use  for  our  proverb,  "  Time  is 
money,"  and  especially  because  money-making  was  despised,  and 

•  See  Note  N. 


•         r  • 
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the  merchant  was  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes  of  society  (soldier, 
farmer,  artisan,  merchant).  And  if  it  is  true  that  "  procrastination 
is  the  thief  of  time,"  he  must  have  filched  cycles  or  centuries  in 
old  Japan !  But  Mr.  E.  H.  House  has  suggested  that  the  old 
practice  of  the  Japanese  indicated  that  they  believed  punctuality  to 
be  the  thief  of  time  ! 

This  propensity  to  neglect  the  minutes  in  reckoning  probably 
grew  out  of  the  feet  that  in  Old  Japan  the  common  interval  of  time 
was  equivalent  to  two  hours.     The  day  was  divided  as  follows : — 

Kokonotsu-doki  (ninth  hour),  n  p.ra.-i  a.m.  and  n  a.m.-i  p.m. 
Yaisu-doH  (eighth  hour),  1-3     a.  m.     and     p.  m. 

Nanatsu-doH  (seventh  hour),  3-5         „  „         n 

Mutsu-doki  (sixth  hour),  5-7        „  „  „ 

Itsutsu-doH  (fifth  hour),  7-9         „         „  „ 

Yotsu-doki  (fourth  hoar),  9-1 1       „  n         „ 

As  half  an  hour  of  that  kind  was  equal  to  one  hour  of  our  kind,  it 
is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  it  is  now  difficult  for  some  to  reckon 
minute-ly  ! 

With  reference  to  this  old-fashioned  way  of  marking  the 
hours,  we  quote  farther  words  of  explanation  from  Chamberlain's 
"  Things  Japanese"  (page  470)  : — 

"  Why,  it  will  be  asked,  did  they  count  the  hours  backwards  ? 
A  case  of  Japanese  topsy-turvy dom,  we  suppose.  But  then,  why, 
as  there  were  six  hours,  not  count  from  six  to  one,  instead  of 
beginning  at  so  arbitrary  a  number  as  nine  ?  The  reason  is  this: — 
three  preliminary  strokes  were  always  struck,  in  order  to  warn 
people  that  the  hour  was  about  to  be  sounded.  Hence,  if  the 
numbers  one,  two  and  three  had  been  used  to  denote  any  of  the 
actual  hours,  confusion  might  have  arisen  between  them  and  the 
preliminary  strokes, — a  confusion  analogous  to  that  which,  in  ou 
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own  still  imperfect  method  of  striking  the  hour,  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  single  stroke  we  hear  be  half-past  twelve,  one  o'clock, 
half-past  one,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  half-hours."* 

Wc  may  add  that  this  style  of  computation  is  based  upon 
multiples  of  "nine"  (1x9=9,  2x9=18,  3x9=27,4x9=36, 
5x9=45,  6x9=54),  and  in  each  case  the  "tail"  figure  of  the 
product  was  chosen  as  the  name  of  the  hour  (9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4). 

In  the  second  place,  the  Japanese  have  plenty  of  time, 
because  they  have  several  different  ways  of  reckoning  the  days, 
months,  years  and  other  periods.  They  have  both  solar  and  lunar 
time ;  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Occidental  time ;  two  national 
calendars  and  several  special  periods ;  so  that  they  have  literally 
"a  time  for  every  thing,"  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  very 
particular  to  do  a  certain  thing  "  on  time."  Of  the  two  Japanese 
calendars,  one  reckons  from  the  mythological  founding  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  by  Jinmu  Tenno  in  660  B.  C,  and  is  known  as 
fo'gen  (history-beginning) ;  and  the  other  f  is  the  special  period 
called  "  Meiji  "  (Enlightened  Rule),  which  began  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Emperor,  Mutsuhito.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  I 
happen  to  have  before  me  an  old  issue  of  the  Kokumin  Shimbun,  a 
daily  newspaper  of  Tokyo,  and  find  the  following  dates : — "  Meiji, 
35th  year;  Kigen,  2,562;  Occidental  calendar,  1902;  Chinese 
calendar  Kocho,  27th  year.  2nd  month  [February],  7th  day, 
Friday.  Old  calendar  Ka-no-to-Ushi,J  12th  month,  29th  day, 
Ka-no-to-Tori.J  Sun  rises,  6  :  39  a:m.  Sun  sets,  5:12  p.m.  Moon 
rises,  5:17  a.m.  Moon  sets,  4  :  04  p.m.  High  tide,  4  :  ^  a.m.  and 
4  :  56  p.m." 

*  The  old  dial  had  only  one  hand,  and  was  stationary,  while  the  face 
moved.  f  See  Note  G.  J  See  table  of  zodiac  later. 
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And  then,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  contrasts  between  the  old 
and  the  new  in  this  mixture,  is  added  the  notice  of  the  following 
time-saving  device ;  "  Telephone,  Shimbashi,  Special  No.  70 
(Editorial)  ;  Shimbashi  No.  2,850  (Office)/' 

In  the  old  style  of  reckoning,  the  years  were  named  according 
to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Chinese  zodiac,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  ten  ' '  celestial  stems  "  (Jlkkan),  obtained  by  dividing  into 
two  parts  each  of  the  five  elements  (wood,  fire,  earth,  metal,  water). 
These  elements  are  known  in  Japanese  as  kl,  hi,  isuchl,  ka  (for 
kane),  and  mlzu  ;  and  the  subdivisions  are  called  e  (or ye)  and  to, 
of  which  the  former  is  said  to  represent  the  active  element  and  the 
latter  the  passive  element.  Rein's  explanation  is  as  follows:* 
"  They  [the  Japanese]  distinguish  accordingly  (with  special 
Chinese  signs)  ki-no-ye,  wood  in  general,  and  ki-no-to,  worked 
wood ;  hi-no-ye,  natural  fire  (of  the  sun,  volcanoes),  and  hi-no-to, 
domestic  fire ;  tsuchi-no-ye,  raw  earth,  and  tsuchi-no-to,  manu- 
factured earth ;  ka-no-ye,  native  metal,  and  ka-no-to,  worked 
metal ;  midzu-no-ye,  running  water,  and  midzu-no-to,  stagnant 
water."  Thus  the  name  of  the  old  calendar  year  (Ka-no-Ib — 
Ushi),  just  mentioned,  means  "  Wrought  metal — Ox  ;  "  and  the 
name  of  that  day,  Ka-no-lo — Tori,  means  "  Wrought  metal — 
Cock."  This  will  all  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  following 
table  :| 


*  Rein's  "  Japan,"  p.  435.     See  also  Note  E. 

■j*  The  current   year  (1902)  is  the  38th  year  of  the  present  cycle,  which 
began  in  1864. 
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The  lunar  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  alternately  29- 
and  30  days  each,  and  thus  contained  only  354  or  355  days ;  but 
this  discrepancy  from  the  solar  year  was  made  up  by  adding  "  to  the 
2nd,  5th,  8th,  1  ith,  13th,  16th  and  19th  year  of  every  lunar  cycle  an 
intercalary  month  of  varying  length.  This  bore  in  Japan  the  name 
of  uro-lsuki  [uru-zuki]  and  followed  the  second  month  of  the  year, 
which  was  then  reckoned  twice  over,  as  [uru]  uro-nigalsu,  i.e., 
supernumerary  second  month."*f  An  intercalated  year  contained 
383  to  385  clays.  The  months  were  named  numerically,  as 
follows : 

Ichigatsu First  Moon,  (Shogatsu — True  Moon). 


Nigatsu. 

Sangatsu. 

Shigatsu. 

Gogatsu. 

Rokugatsu. 

Shichigatsu. 

Hachigatsu. 

Kugatsu. 

Jugatsu. 

Juichigatsu. 


Second  Moon. 
Third  Moon. 
Fourth  Moon. 
Fifth  Moon. 
Sixth  Moon. 
Seventh  Moon. 
Eighth  Moon. 
Ninth  Moon. 
Tenth  Moon. 


.     Eleventh  Moon. 

Junigatsu Twelfth  Moon. 

All  of  the  months  had  also  poetical  appellations,  as  follows: — 

1.  Mulsuhi  (SocialJ  month).      Or   Umutsuhi  (Birth  month). 

Or  Taro-zuki  (Eldest-son  month). 

2.  Kisaragi  (Putting  on  new  clothes). 

■  1  11 11  1  1       —  ---it--  1      — __r 

*  Rein's  «'  Japan,"  page  434.    See  also  Note  O. 

f  But  this  extra  month  was  not  confined  to  nigatsu  (February). 

\  From  mutsumu,  to  be  friendly. 
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3.  Yayoi  (Great  growth). 

4.  Uzuki  (Hare  month).     Or  Mugi-aki  (Wheat  harvest). 

5.  Satsuki  (Early  moon). 

6.  Minazuki  (Water-less  month).     Period  of  drought. 

7.  Fumizuki    (Rice-blooming    month).      Or    (Composition 
month). 

8.  Halsuki  (Leafy  month).     Or  Tsukimizuki  (Moon- viewing 

month).  * 

9.  Nagaisuki  (Long  moon),     Or  Kikuzuki  (Chrysanthemum 

month). 

10.  Kantiazuki    (God-less     month). f      Or    Koharu     (Little 

Spring). 

11.  Shimolsuki  (Frost  month).     Or  Yogetsu  (Sunny  month). 

12.  Shhuasu  (Finishing  up  month).      Or    Gokugetsu   (Last 
moon). 

The  four  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  were 
recognized  ;  and  there  were  also  24  periods  of  14  or  15  days  each, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  indicated  the  weather,  and  which  the 
farmer  carefully  followed  in  planning  his  labors.  These  were  as 
follows,  beginning  in  February,  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Year  (ox.)  : — 

1.  Risshun  (Rise  of  Spring).  I  1?  > 

2.  Usui  (Rain  Water).  }  February. 

*  Or  Ina-agari-zuki  (Month  when  rice  comes  up).  Or  Momiji-zuH  (Red 
leaves  month). 

f  The  Shinto  gods  {kami),  except  Ebisu  (god  of  wealth,)  who  is  deaf  and 
dose  not  hear  the  summons,  were  all  supposed  to  leave  the  other  parts  oi  the 
country  and  to  assemble  in  **  annual  conference "  in  their  ancestral  home  of 
Izumo.  And  as  the  gods  had  thus  neglected  their  usual  business  of  watching 
oyer  the  people,  it  was  not  considered  of  any  use  to  offer  prayers  or  sacrifices, 
and  that  month  was  called  kanri-naki-isuki,  or  kami-na-zuki,  or  karma-zuki. 
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3.  Keichilsu  (Awakening  of  Insects). 

4.  Shumbun  (Vernal  Equinox). 

5.  Seimei  (Clear  and  Bright). 

6.  Koku-u  (Cereal  Rain). 

7.  Rikka  (Rise  of  Summer). 

8.  Shbman  (Little  Filling). 

9.  Bbshu  (Grain  in  Ear). 

10.  Geshi  (Summer  Solstice). 

11.  Shosho  (Little  Heat). 

12.  Taisho  (Great  Heat). 

13.  Risshu,  (Rise  of  Autumn). 

14.  Shosho  (Limit  of  Heat). 

15.  Hakuro  (White  Dew). 

16.  Shiibun  (Autumnal  Equinox). 

1 7.  Kanro  (Cold  Dew). 

18.  Sbkb  (Frost  Fall). 

r  9.  Riiib  (Rise  of  Winter). 

20.  Shbsetsu  (Little  Snow) 

21.  Tatselsu  (Great  Snow). 
2  2 .  Tbji  (Winter  Solstice). 

23.  Shbkan  (Little  Cold). 

24.  Daikan  (Great  Cold). 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 


The  peasantry  also  observed  rather  scrupulously  other  special 
times,  which  Chamberlain  thus  explains  :* —  "  For  instance,  they 
sow  their  rice  on  the  eighty-eighth  day  (Hachi-ju-hachi-ya^)  from 
the  beginning  of  spring  (Risshun),  and  they  plant  it  out  in  Nyudai, 
the  period  fixed  for  the  early  summer  rains.  The  two  hundred 
and  tenth  and  two  hundred  and  twentieth  days  (hi-hyaku-tbka  and 
Ni-hyaku-halsuka)  from  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  what  is  called 
Hassaku,  that,  is  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  moon,  Old  Calendar,  are 
looked  on  as  days  of  special  importance  to  the  crops,  which  are 
certain  to  be  injured  if  there  is  a  storm,  because  the  rice  is  then  in 


*  ••  Things  Japanese." 


f  Literally  "  88th  night." 
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flower.  They  fall  early  in  September,  just  in  the  middle  of  the 
typhoon  season.  St.  Swithin's  Day  has  its  Japanese  counterpart  in 
the  Ki-no-E  Ne,  mentioned  above  as  the  first  day  of  the  sexagesi- 
mal cycle,  which  comes  around  once  in  every  two  months  ap- 
proximately. If  it  rains  then,  it  will  rain  for  that  whole  cycle,  that 
is,  for  sixty  days  on  end.*  Again,  if  it  rains  on  the  first  day  of  a 
certain  period  called  Nassen^  of  which  there  are  six  in  every  year, 
it  will  rain  for  the  next  eight  days.  These  periods,  being  movable, 
may  come  at  any  season.  Quite  a  number  of  festivals,  pilgrimages 
to  temples,  and  other  functions  depend  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
Thus,  the  mayu-dama,  a  sort  of  Christmas  tree  decorated  with 
cakes  in  honor  of  the  silk- worm,  makes  its  appearance  on  whatever 
<late  in  January  may  happen  to  be  the  First  day  of  the  Hare 
(Haisu-U)"  Then  Tokyo  people  visit  the  shrine  of  Myogi 
[Myoken  ?]. 

The  Hasseny  mentioned  above,  come  as  follows  during  the 
•year  1902  : — 

1 .  January  29 o.  c.  XII,  20. 

2.  March  30    o.  c.  II,  2 1. 

3.  May  29 o.  c.  IV,  22. 

4.  July  28   o.  c.  VI,  24. 

5.  September  26 o.  c.  VIII,  25. 

6.  November  25 o.  c.  X,  26. 

There  were  also  72  "seasons,"  (shichijuni-kd)  ;  but  what  they 
were  I  have  not  learned. 

In  old  Japan  the  week  was  entirely  unknown ;  and  it  was  not 

till  the  present  era  [Meiji],  that  the  ichi-rokut%  or  holidays  on  the 

*  If  it  rains  during  the  first  nine  days  of  kan  (cold  season),  it  is  an  omen 
-of  a  rainless  summer. 

f  A  period  of  twelve  days,  "  unlucky  for  marriage  matters." 
%  The  1st,  6th,  nth,  16th,  21st,  26th,  [31st],  days. 
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1  *  ones  "  and  "  sixes  "  of  each  month,  were  introduced  Bat  that 
was  speedily  abandoned  for  the  week  system,  with  Sunday  as  an 
official  holiday,  and  with  names  adapted  from  the  Occidental 
names,  as  follows : — 

Nichiyobi (San-day) = Sunday. 

Getsuyobi (Moon-day) = Monday. 

K  way  obi (Mars-day) = Tuesday. 

Suiyobi ( Mercury -day) = Wednesday. 

Mokuyobi (Jupiter-day) = Thursday. 

Kinyobi (Venus-day) = Friday. 

Doyobi (Saturn-day) = Saturday. 

And  Prof.  Chamberlain  tells  of  the  adoption  of  even  the  Saturday 
half  holiday : — "  Sunday  being  in  vulgar  parlance  Doniaku  [a 
corruption  of  the  Dutch  Zonlag],  Saturday  is  called  (in  equally 
vulgar  parlance)  Handon,  that  is  "half  Sunday." 

There  is,  moreover,  another  division  of  the  month  more  or 
less  common  even  at  the  present  day.      By  it,  each  month  is 
divided  into  three  periods,  called  jun,  of  about  ten  days,  known  as 
jo/un,  chujun,  gejun  (upper,  middle  and  lower  decade). 

The  days  of  each  month  were  named,  not  only  in  numerical 
order,  but  also  according  to  the  sexagesimal  table  described  above 
in  connection  with  the  names  of  the  years  in  "a  cycle  of  Cathay." 
And  the  latter  names  were  perhaps  more  important  than  the 
numerical  ones,  because,  according  to  these  special  names,  a  day 
was  judged  to  be  either  lucky  or  unlucky  for  particular  events. 
"  Every  day  has  its  degree  of  luck  for  removal  [from  one  place  to 
another],  and,  indeed,  according  to  another  system,  for  actions  of 
any  kind;  for  a  day  is  presided  over  in  succession  by  one  of  six 
stars  which  may  make  it  lucky  throughout  or  only  at  night,  or  in. 
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the  forenoon  or  the  afternoon,  or  exactly  at  noon,  or  absolutely- 
unlucky.  There  are  also  special  days  on  which  marriages  should 
take  place,  prayers  are  granted  by  the  gods,  stores  should  be  open- 
ed, and  sign-boards  put  up."*  Dr.  Griffis  informs  us  in  the  "The 
Mikado's  Empire,"  that  "  many  people  of  the  lower  classes  would 
not  wash  their  heads  or  hair  on  'the  day  of  the  horse/  lest  their 
hair  become  red."  On  the  other  hand,  this  "  horse  day  "  is  sacred 
to  Inari  Sama,  the  rice-god,  who  employs  foxes  as  his  messengers ; 
and  "  the  day  of  the  rat"  is  sacred  to  Daikoku,  the  god  of  wealth, 
who,  in  pictures,  is  always  accompanied  by  that  rodent. 
Carpenters  also  have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  as  we  learned 
at  the  time  when  the  recitation-building  of  the  Duncan  Baptist 
Academy,  Tokyo,  was  going  up.  The  roof  raising  had  been 
originally  planned  for  March  14-16,  [1901],  but  was  unavoidably 
delayed.  As  it  was  expected  to  cover  three  days,  which  should  be 
consecutive,  and  not  broken  into  by  the  17th,  Sunday,  the  next 
possible  dates  were  March  18-20.  But  as  March  18  (Monday)  was 
"  tiger  day,"  and  considered  inauspicious,  the  time  was  fixed  for 
March  19-21,  the  days,  respectively,  of  the  "hare,"  the  dragon" 
and  the  "serpent"  The  original  dates  would  have  been 
auspicious,  because  they  were  the  days  of  the  "  dog,"  the  "boar" 
and  the  "  rat."  As  for  wedding  days,  Rev.  N.  Tamura  says  :f — 
"We  think  it  is  verv  unfortunate  to  be  married  on  the  16th  of 
January,  20th  of  February,  4th  of  March,  18th  of  April,  6th  of 
May,  7th  of  June,  10th  of  July,  nth  of  August,  9th  of  September, 
3rd  of  October,  25th  of  November,  or  30th  of  December,  also  on 
the  grandfather's  or  grandmother's  death  day."     These  dates  are 

*  From  Inouye's  "  Sketches  of  Tokyo  Life.'' 
f  "A  Japanese  Bride,"  pp.  32,  33. 
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probably  applicable  to  only  the  old  calendar.     "  Seeds  will  not 
germinate  if  planted  on  certain  days  "  (Griffis).  * 

The  hours  were  named,  not  only  according  to  the  plan  men- 
tioned above,  but  also  according  to  the  heavenly  menagerie,  in  the 
following  way  : — 

i.  Hour  of  the  Rat, 1 1  p.m. —  i  a.m. 

2.       „        ,,       Ox,    1-3  a.m. 

3-  »        »       Tiger,   3"5  a-m- 

4-  „        »       Hare, 5-7  a.m. 

5.  „  „       Dragon, 7-9  a.m. 

6.  „  ,,       Serpent,   9-11  a.m. 

7.  ,,  „       Horse, n  a.m. — 1  p.m. 

8.  ,,  ,,       Goat, 1-3  p.m. 

9-  »  »       Monkey, 3-5  p.m. 

10.  ,,        ,,       Cock,   5-7  p.m. 

11.  »        .,       Dog, 7-9  p.m. 

12.  „        ,,       Boar, 9-1 1  p.m. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  period  is  two  hours  (Occidental)  long  ; 
but  it  was  also  divided,  as  were  likewise  the  numerical  "  hours " 
mentioned  above,  into  jbkoku  and  gekoku  (upper  and  lower  koku), 
each  of  which  was  thus  equivalent  to  exacdy  one  hour  of  sixty 
minutes.*  The  "  hour  of  the  ox,"  by-the-way,  being  the  time  of 
sound  sleep,  was  sacred  to  women  crossed  in  love  for  taking 
vengeance  upon  a  straw  image  of  the  recreant  lover  at  the  shrine  of 
Fudo."J  "  After  5  p.m.  many  people  will  not  put  on  new  clothes 
or  sandals  "  (Griffis). 

*  See  Notes  D  and  F.  -f  See  Note  O. 

J  See  Griffis's  "Honda  the  Samurai,"  pp.   256-266,  or  "The  Mikado's 
Empire,"  page  474.     Also  see  Note  I. 
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Following  a  Chinese  model,  from  which  the  Japanese  calendar 
was,  of  course,  derived,  we  may  construct  a  "  time  table ; "  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the  terms  are  comparatively 
modern,  and  are  derived  from  Occidental  sources. 

TIME  TABLE. 

60  seconds  (byd)  make  1  minute  (fun). 

1 5  minutes  „  1  quarter  (koku). 

8  quarters  ,,  1  hour  (/okt\Ji). 

96  quarters  or  12  hours  „  1  day  (nicni,  hi.jitsu). 

10  days  „  1   decade  (jun). 

29  or  30  days  „  1   moon  (tsuki,  geisu,  gwalsu.y 

12  or  13  moons  „  1  year  (losniy  nen\ 

60  years  „  1   cycle  (kino). 

The  gosckku,  or  h\e  festivals,  also  were,  and  are,  carefully 
observed,  although  their  dates  have  been  changed  to  fit  the  new 
solar  calendar.  They  fell  on  the  first*  (or,  as  some  say,  seventh) 
day  of  the  first  month,  the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fifth  month,  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month.  They  have  various  names,  of 
which  the  most  general  are  those  made  from  the  names  of  the 
months,  such  as  Shogalsu  no  Sekku  (First  Moon's  Festival),  etc.,  etc. 
But  these  names  are  not  so  commonly  used  as  more  specific  ones, 
which  describe  more  or  less  particularly  the  nature  of  the  festival. 
For  instance,  the  festival  of  the  Third  Month  is  well-known  as 
Jomi  no  Sekku  (the  Girls'  Festival),  or  Hinamaisuri  (Dolls' 
Festival) ;  that  of  the  fifth  month  is  the  famous  Tango  no  Sekku 
(or  the  Boys'  Festival),  or  Nobori  no  Sekku  (Flag  Festival) ;  that  of 

*  Originally  so  established  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Uda  (888-897  A.D. 
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the  seventh  month  is  commonly  called  Tanabala  no  Sekku  (Festival 
of  the  Star  Vega) ;  while  that  of  the  ninth  month  is  called  Ch6yo 
no  Sekku  (Indian  Summer  Festival),  or  Kiku  no  Sekku  (Chrysan- 
themum Festival).  Moreover,  the  Girls'  Festival  is  also  called 
Momo  no  Sekku  (Peach  Festival),  and  the  Boys'  Festival  is  called 
Shobu  no  Sekku  (Sweet  Flag  Festival).* 

There  is  now,  of  course,  considerable  confusion  between  the 
old  and  the  new  calendars,  of  which  the  latter  is  official,  but  the 
former  is  popular  and  still  observed  in  country  districts.  And  this 
confusion  naturally  leads  to  some  curious  anachronisms.  For 
instance,  the  7th  day  of  the  1st  month  (o.c.)  was  known  as  Nana- 
kusa  (Seven  Herbs),  because  the  people  were  wont  to  go  out  into 
the  fields  and  gather  seven  kinds  of  greensf  to  boil  and  eat  on 
that  day,  to  preserve  from  diseases  during  the  year :  but  January  7 
is  too  cold  and  early  for  such  expeditions  and  such  vegetables. 
In  some  cases,  the  old  day  is  retained,  no  matter  whether  it  fits 
the  new  calendar  or  not.  But,  "  for  the  most  part,  the  old  dale  has 
been  retained,  notwithstanding  the  change  thus  caused  in  the  actual 
day"  In  fact,  often  during  a  year  "  the  time  is  out  of  joint."  And 
there  are  not  a  few  people  who  are  quite  willing  to  keep  both 
calendars  and  thus  get  twice  as  many  holidays  ! 

But,  as  this  general  topic  is  well-nigh  inexhaustible,  and 
•*  time  flies  "  "  like  an  arrow  "  (ya  no  gotoshi)  here  as  elsewhere, 
we  may  as  well  stop  at  this  point,  and  append,  as  an  illustration, 
the  official  calendar  for  the  current  year  with  necessary  explanations. 


*  For  a  full  treatment  of  the  floral  calendar,  see  Mr.  Conder's  elaborate 
paper  in  Vol.  XVII,  Part  II.,  pp.  1-96,  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society; 
also  Vol.  XIX,  Pt.  3,  page  548. 

f  Parsley,  shepherd's  purse,  cudweed,  chickweed.  hen  bit,  horse-tail,  radish. 
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Short  True  Calendar  of  Meiji  35th  Year. 

2,562nd  year  from  the  date   of  the  ascension  of  the  Emperor 
Jimmu. 

35th  year  of  Meiji. 
Common  year — 365  days. 

[National  Holidays].* 

Shihohai January,  1 

Genji-sai January,  3 

Komei  Tenno  Sai January,  30 

Kigen-setsu February,  1 1 

Shunki  Korei  Sai March,  2 1 

Jimmu  Tenno  Sai April,  3 

Shuki  Korei  Sai September,  24 

Kanname  Sai October,  1 7 

Tencho-setsu November,  3 

Niiname  Sai November,  2^ 


Size  of  Months. 


[New 

calendar]. 

[Year] 

[Old  calendar]. 

I. 

I^arge. 

2.  Common. 

Wrought  metal — Ox. 

11.  Large. 

12.  Small. 

3. 

»♦ 

4.  Small. 

Sea  water — Tiger. 

1.      » 

2.      „ 

5. 

»» 

6.       „ 

3-      » 

4.      „ 

7. 

rt 

8.  Large. 

5.  Small. 

6.  Large. 

9. 

Small. 

10.      „ 

7.       » 

8.      „ 

II. 

»» 

12.      „ 

9-       » 
11.  Large. 

10.      „ 

•  See  Note  B. 
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Lunar  Eclipse  in  Tokyo — Total. 

On  April  23  at  2-0-2  a.m.  the  moon  begins  to  grow  dark 
from  the  upper  left  side ;  and  at  3-10-2  a.m.  it  is  dark  on  the 
lower  right  side.  At  3-52-8  a.m.  it  is  very  dark.  At  4-55-4  a.nu 
it  begins  to  grow  light  on  the  left  side ;  and  it  sets  at  5-3-4  a.m.. 
with  sixty-two  hundredths  of  its  surface  still  dark. 

Table  of  Sundays. 

January  5,  12,  19,  26.  February  2,  9,  16,  23. 

March  2,  9,  16,  23,  30.  April  6,  13,  20,  27. 

May  4,  11,  18,  25.  June  1,  8,  15,  22,  29. 

July  6,  13,  20,  27.  August  3,  10,  17,  24,  31. 

September  7,  14,  21,  28.  October  5,  12,  19,  26. 

November  2,  9,  16,  23,  30.  December  7,  14,  21,  28. 

Seven  Luminaries. 

Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Saturn. 

Natural  Wood — Rat  Days.* 

Feb.  10,  Apr.  11/  June  10,  Aug.  9,   Oct.  8,  Dec.  7. 

Wrought  Earth — Serpent  Days.*}" 

Feb.  15,  Apr.  16,  June  15,  Aug.  14,  Oct.  13,  Dec.  12. 

Natural  Metal — Monkey  Days.  J 

Feb.  6,  Apr.  7,  June  6,  Aug.  5,  Oct.  4,  Dec.  3. 

*  Sacred  to  Daikoku,  god  of  wealth,  as  previously  stated . 
f  Sacred  to  Bentcn,  goddess  of  love  and  sea-goddess. 

J  Sacred  to  Koshin,  represented  by   the  three  (blind,  deaf  and  dumb), 
monkeys. 
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The  following  explanation  of  these  tables  may  be  useful.  In 
the  upper  table  which  is  arranged  according  to  the  sexagesimal 
cycle,  each  square  contains  the  name  of  the  year  period,  the  number 
of  the  year  m  that  period,  the  zoological  name  of  the  year,  and 
finally  the  number  of  years  to  be  used  in  computation  as  reckoned 
from  last  year.  For  instance,  die  upper  left  hand  corner  square 
refers  to  the  6th  year  of  Kwansei  [1794],  which  was  Tiger  Year 
and  107  years  before  the  34th  year  of  Meiji  [1901].  Then  the 
second  table  gives  the  amount  of  the  addition  to  be  made  to 
bring  up  the  reckoning  to  the  present.  Let  us  try  the  tables  in 
the  case  of  a  person  born  Feb.  21,1860  [the  1st  year  of  Manen]. 
Searching  in  the  upper  table  for  Manen,  we  obtain  the  figure  4 1  ; 
and,  looking  at  the  lower  table,  we  find  that  one  born  in  February 
must  add  one  full  year  to  bring  it  up  to  January  of  the  current 
year.  Therefore,  according  to  these  tables,  we  are  Wormed  that 
the  above-  mentioned  person  would  be  42  years  old  in  January  of 
this  year.  That,  however,  is  according  to  the  inclusive  method  of 
reckoning  the  months ;  although  the  years  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
reckoned  in  that  way.  Of  course,  by  the  exact  Occidental  method 
of  reckoning,  he  would  not  be  42  full  years  old  till  Feb.  21,  1902. 

This  subject  of  age  brings  up  many  interesting  points,  la  the 
first  place,  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  that  in  Japan  the  birthday 
of  the  "individual  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
celebrated,  and  that  ages  were  computed  from  New  Year's  Day, 
which  thus;  become  a  kind  of  national  birthday.  And,, as  Japanese 
reckoning  was  inclusive,  a  child  born  on  the  last  day  of  a  year 
would  be  considered  two  years  old  on  the  first  day  of  the  next 
year,  because  he  had  lived  in  botih  of  those  years.  Therefore,  in 
case  of  inquiring  a  person's  age,  it  would  be  very  important  to 
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know  whether  the  reply  gave  "Japanese  years"  or  full  years." 
Ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  this  distinction  has  often  led  to 
mistakes,  and  quite  serious  ones  in  the  case  of  historical  records, 
chronicles  and  genealogical  tables.  The  inclusive  reckoning  must 
also  be  carefully  noted  in  such  expression!  as  "  ten  days  ago," 
"  ten  days  later,"  "  for  ten  days,"  etc.,  which  may  mean  what 
Occidentals  would  express  by  "eleven  days."  We  may.  state 
right  here,  what  has  undoubtedly  occurred  to  the  reader  before 
this,  that  Japanese  reckonings  are  quite  indefinite  according  to 
the  Occidental  point  of  view,  and  present  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  mathematical  accuracy. 

There  are  also  superstition  about  ages.  Some  persons,  for 
instance,  "are  averse  to  a  marriage  between  those  whose  ages 
differ  by  three  or  nine  years.  A  man's  nativity  also  influences 
the  direction  in  which  he  should  remove;  and  his  age  may 
permit  his  removal  one  year  and  absolutely  forbid  it  the  next " 
There  are  also  critical  years  in  a  person's  life,  such  as  the  7th, 
25th,  42nd  and  61st  years  for  a  man  and  the  7th,  8th,  33rd, 
42nd  and  61st  years  for  a  woman.  "  A  child  born  in  its  father's 
forty-first  year  will  be  the  cause  of  his  death  unless  abandoned."* 
We  have  heard  a  similar  story  to  the  effect  that  a  child  born 
(or  begotten  ?)  in  the  father's  forty-third  year  is  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  a  devil.  When  such  a  child  is  about  one  month 
old,  it  is,  therefore,  exposed  for  about  three  hours  in  some  sacred 
place.  Some  member  or  friend  of  the  family  then  goes  to  get 
it,  and  bringing  it  to  the  parents,  says  :  "  This  is  a  child  whom 
I  have  found  and  whom  you  would  better  take  and  bring  up." 
irbus,  having  footed  the  devil,  the  parents  receive  their  own  child 

*  Inouye's  "  Sketches  of  Tokyo  life." 
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back.  In  one  such  case,  the  babe  was  neglected  and  exposed 
too  long,  so  that  he.  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  illness 
which  followed.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Duncan  Baptist  Acade- 
my, ,  Tokyo. . 

Note  A. 

We  are  under  great  obligations,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper,  to  Mr.  Y.  Morise  for  translations ;  to  Mr.  I.  Morikubo 
for  explanations  ;  to  Mr.  Ken  Saito,  of  the  Imperial  Museum,  and 
to  Mr.  H.  Yamada,  for  drawings. 

Note  B. 

Some  of  these  national  holidays  are  explained  under  the 
month  in  which  they  occur ;  but  a  few  words  are  added  here 
in  farther  explanation.  Kigen-selsu,  for  instance,  was  originally  a 
festival  in  honor  of  the  ascension  of.Jimmu,  the  first  Emperor, 
to  the  throne,  and  was  thus  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Old  Empire  ;  but  it  is  now  observed  also  as  the  celebration 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  (Feb.  n,  1889),  and  is 
thus  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  New  Empire. 
The  Jimmu  Tenno  Sai  of  April  3  is  the  so-called  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  that  Emperor.  The  Kanname  Festival  in  Septem- 
ber celebrates  the  offering  of  first-fruits  to  the  ancestral  deities, 
and  the  Niiname  Festival  in  October  celebrates  the  tasting  of 
those  first-fruits  by  the  Emperor.       The  Spring  and   Autumn 

i 

Festivals,  in  March  and  September,  are  adaptations  of  the  Budd- 
hist equinoctial  festivals  of  the  dead,  and  are  especially  observed 
for  the  worship  of  the  Imperial  ancestors. 
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Note  C. 

This  has  been  called  "  New  Year's  Eve  "  as  well  as  the  last 
night  of  winter.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  this  case,  the  last 
night  of  the  old  year  [o.  c]  is  three  nights  further  on  ;  but 
once  in  two  or  three  years  both  winter  and  the  old  year  go 
out  at  the  same  time.  Selsubun  is  the  time  when  in  every  house 
beans  are  scattered  around  to  scare  away  the  devils,  and  the 
following  formula  is  also  supposed  to  be  effective  : 

Qni  wa  solo         Fuku  wa  uchi :  * 
"  Out  with  the  devils,         In  with  good  fortune." 

This  is  also  the  occasion  when  "  each  person  present  eats 
one  more  [bean]  than  the  number  of  the  years  of  his  age."  The 
food  eaten  then  is  known  as  azukimeshi,  and  it  consists  of  red 
beans  mixed  with  rice.  This  was  also  eaten  in  olden  times  on 
the  1st,  15th  and  28th  of  each  month,  which  were  the  "three 
days"  (sanjilsu)  then  regularly  observed  as  holidays.  For  a 
fuller  description  of  Selsubun  see  Hearn's  "  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar 
Japan,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  498-503  :  and  for  interesting  notes  on  the 
New  Year's  Festival  see  pp.  493-498  of  the  some  volume. 

Note  D. 

We  append  also  some  miscellaneous  items  bearing  on  the 
various  branches  of  our  subject.  We  learn,  for  instance,  from 
"  Tosa  Nikki  "  the  following : 

It  was  the  yearly  custom  in  ancient  times  to  bring  horses 
to  the  capital,  for  the  sovereign's  use,  from  the  various  places 
where  they  were  reared   to  suit  his  purpose.     The   time    seems 

~~^ —  -  — ■ — 

•  But  in  shipping  and  express  companies  it  is  unlucky  to  repeat  the  upper 
stanza,  because  o-ni  may  mean  "  honorable  freight "  or  "  baggage  "  ! 
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to  have  been  the  7th  day  of  the  1st  month  and  the  15th  day 
of  the  eighth  month.  White  horses,  as  befitting  one  of  "  divine 
origin,"  were  the  only  kind  in  request  at  this  period. 

Other  items  are  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis.  In 
pouring  out  oil  for  the  lamp  during  kan*  (the  coldest  part  of 
winter,  late  January  or  early  February),  if  by  accident  even  a 
single  drop  of  oil  is  spilled  on  the  flour,  some  damage  will  be 
done  by  fire  to  the  house.  This,  however,  may  be  averted  by 
sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the  head  of  the  spiller  of  the 
oil.  Kanshoku  is  the  name  of  "  about  the  105th.  day  after  the 
winter  solstice,  so-called  from  the  universal  custom  in  China 
of  abstaining  from  cooked  food  on  that  day  "  (Brinkley). 

On  New  Year's  Day,  merchants  shut  the  stores  of  their 
store-houses,  lest  good-fortune  depart.  People  never  sweep  the 
floor  on  that  day,,  lest  good  luck  be  also  swept  away,  [And  the 
writer  of  this  paper  was  once  warned  that  he  must  not  take 
medicine  or  consult  a  doctor  on  New  Year's  Day,  because  such 
acts  would  portend  a  year  of  illness]. 

At  New  Year's  Day,  pater-familias  does  not  like  any  one  to 
utter  the  sound  shi  (death)  or  any  word  containing  it.  This  is  a 
difficult  matter  in  a  household,  since  the  syllable  shi  has  over 
a  dozen  different  meanings,  and  occurs  in  several  hundred  Japanese 
words,  some  of  them  very  common.  Thus  let  us  suppose  a  family 
of  husband,  wife,  child  and  servant,  numbering  four  {shi).  A 
visitor  calls,  and  happens  to  use  the  words  Shiba  (a  city  district  in 
Tokyo),  shi  (teacher,  poem,  four,  to  do,  etc.)  The  host,  at  first 
merely  angry  with  the  visitor  who  so  forcibly   uses  the  sinister 

*  When  kan  (cold)  or  s/10  (heat)  comes  later  than  its  calendar  date,  it  is 
called  zankan  or  zanshoy  ••  left-over  cold  "  or  *•  heat/* 
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words,  is  incensed  when  the  latter  happens  to  remark  that  his 
host's  household  consists  of  four,  and  wishes  him  gone.  Moodily 
reflecting  on  his  visitor's  remark,  he  resolves  to  dismiss  his  servant 
and  so  make  his  household  three.  But  the  shrewd  servant,  named 
Fuku,  remonstrates  with  his  master  for  sending  away  fuku  (bless- 
ing, luck)  from  his  house.     The  master  is  soothed. 

New  Year's  Day  was  called  sangen  (three  beginnings),  because 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  year,  a  month  and  a  day.  From  Inouye's 
"Sketches  of  Tokyo  Life"  we  learn  that  aged  persons  provide 
against  foiling  memory  by  passing  through  seven  different  shrine- 
gates  on  the  spring  or  autumn  equinox.  An  incantation  against 
noxious  insects,  written  with  an  infusion  of  India  ink  in  liquorice 
water  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  founh  moon,  Buddha's  birth-day, 
will  prevent  their  entrance  at  every  doorway  or  window  where  it  is 
posted. 

The  1 6th  of  January  and  the  16th  of  July  were  and  are 
special  holidays  for  servants  and  apprentices.  The  16th  of  the 
6th  month — called  Kajo,  and  the  1st  of  the  icth  month — called 
Genjo — were  also  festivals.  At 'the  time  of  the  winter-solstice 
doctors  would  worship  the  Chinese  Esculapius.  "  The  foot-wear 
left  outside  on  the  night  of  the  winter  equinox  should  be  thrown 
away  ;  he  who  wears  them  will  shorten  his  own  life.  If  you  cut  a 
bamboo  on  a  moonlight  night,  you  will  find  a  snake  in  the  hollow 
of  it  between  the  third  and  fourth-  joints."  "  During  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  people  carefully  cover  the  wells,  as  they  suppose 

that  poison  foils  from  the  sky  during  the  period  of  the  obscuration." 

* 

"  If  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  of  the  First  Month  one  dreams 
of  the  iakaraJtune  (treasure-ship),  he  shall  become  a  rich  man. " 
"  The  child  of  three  years  keeps  his  heart  till  he  is  sixty."     "  Any 
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•thing  is  useful  after  three  years."  "  A  sixth  day  camellia  "  refers  to 
any  thing  that  is  too  late,  because  the  flower  should  be  brought  on 
the  fifth  day.  The  first  "  dog  day  "  and  the  third  "  dog-day  "  in 
July  are  days  for  eating  special  cakes.  "The  Third  Dog-day  is 
considered  by  the  peasantry  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  the 
crops.  Eels  are  eaten  on  any  day  of  the  Bull  \Doyb  no  Ushi}  that 
-may  occur  during  this  period  of  greatest  heat."*  The  17th  of 
each  month  is  a  regular  holiday  for  Tokyo  barbers.  There  is  a 
proverb  that  "  the  gossip  of  men  even  [lasts  only]  75  days." 

The  first  days  of  the  1st,  6th  and  8th  months  were  celebrated 
by  the  Tokugawa  government  In  olden  times  there  were  certain 
fixed  days  for  holding  the  markets,  "  a  fact  permanently  recorded 
in  the  names  given  to  some  of  the  market  sites,  as  for  example, 
the  towns  of  Yokkaichi  and  Itsukaichi  (fourth  day  market  and 
fifth  day  market)."  We  find  also  Futsuka-ichi,  Mikka-machi, 
Muika-irrachi,  Nanuka-ichi,  Yoka-ichiba  and  Toka-ichiba. 

Other  "specially  appointed  festive  occasions"  were  the 
following:  "entertainments  in  April  (third  month  of  the  old 
calendar),  when  wine  cups  were  floated  down  stream ;  or  in  February 
(first  month  of  the  old  calendar)  when  young  pines,  growing  on 
the  hills  or  in  the  fields,  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots ;  or  in  the 
fall,  to  view  the  changing  tints  of  the  maples."  And  to  the  go- 
sckku  were  originally  added  the  festival  of  the  "  late  moonlight " 
(13th  day  of  the  9th  month)  and  the  festival  of  the  "last  chrysan- 
themums." 

The  guards  of  the  gates  of  the  Shogun's  castle  in  Yedo  were 
divided  into  bands  which  took  turns  as  follows: — At  the  Chujaku 
Gate  each  of  the  six  bands  was  to  be  on  duty  for  a  day  and  night, 

*  See  Chamberlain's  '*  Things  Japanese  "  under  "  Festivals." 
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by  turn :  the  first  band  on  rat  and  horse  days ;  the  second,  on  ox 
and  sheep  [goat]  days  ;  the  third,  on  tiger  and  monkey  days ;  the 
fourth,  on  hare  and  bird  [cock]  days ;  the  fifth,  on  dragon  and  dog 
days ;  and  the  sixth,  on  snake  [serpent]  and  hog  [boar]  days. "  At 
the  Naka  Gate,  "  each  of  the  five  bands  was  to  be  on  duty  for  a 
day  and  night,  by  turns,  once  on  every  five  days."  The  Ote-San 
Gate  was  guarded  by  only  four  bands,  each  of  which  "  was  to  be 
on  duty  for  a  day  and  night,  by  turn :  the  first  band,  or  the  Koga- 
gumiy  on  rat,  dragon  and  monkey  days ;  the  second  band,  or  the 
Negoro-gumi,  on  ox,  snake  and  bird  days ;  the  third  band,  or  the 
Iga-gumi,  on  horse,  dog  and  tiger  days ;  and  the  fourth  band,  or 
the  Kila-goki-gumi,  on  hare,  hog  and  sheep  days,  "f 

"  The  hog  [boar]  day  of  the  10th  month,"  "the  3rd  day  of  the 
1st  month  "and  "any  special  festive  day"  might  be  used  for  a 
performance  of  the  No  Dance. 

In  reckoning  the  hours,  a  distinction  was  sometimes  made 
between  the  morning  and  the  evening  as  follows :  ake-mulsu  (6  a.m.) 
and  kure-mutsu  (6  p.m.). 

Nijuroku-ya-machi  (twenty -sixth  evening  waiting)  is  the  name 
applied  to  "the  custom  of  sitting  up  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
the  7th  month  (o.s.),  to  witness  the  rise  of  the  moon,  supposed  to 
be  efficacious  for  securing  longevity  "  (Brinkley's  Dictionary). 

Misoka  (thirtieth  day)  was  specially  set  apart  for  the  payment 
of  the  bills  of  the  month;  and  the  name  was  loosely  applied  to 
the  twenty-ninth  day,  just  as  it  is  now  loosely  applied  to  the  thirty- 
first  day  :  in  other  words  the  name  came  to  mean  the  last  day  of 
each  month.  The  last  day  of  each  year  is  called  Omisoha  (Great 
Thirtieth  Day). 

t  From  "  The  36  Gates  of  the  Shogun's  Castle  in  Ycdo." 
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"  It  was  customary  to  wear  a  wadded  garment  (zoafa-ire)  from 
the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month,*  and  socks  from  the  tenth  day, 
"but  September,  the  ninth  month  of  the  new  calendar,  being  warm, 
the  old  practice  no  longer  obtains."  On  the  festival  of  the  ninth 
day  of  the  ninth  month,  people,  with  a  view  to  lengthening  their 
life  and  averting  calamity,  drank  sake  flavored  with  the  flowers  of 
the  chrysanthemum  (kiku),  and  cdnsequendy  called  ktku-zake. 
dfaedtnats,  sometimes  mixed  up  with  boiled  rice,  were  eaten  on  the 
same  day ;  but  Jthe  ninth  mdnth  of  the  present  calendar  can  boast 
neither  chestnuts  nor  chrysanthemums,  so  this  custom  is  departed. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  people  in  general  and 
poets  in  particular,  made  a  point  of  admiring  the  moon,  the  former 
presenting  offerings  of  rice-calces  {dango),  and  the  latter  composing 
verses  in  her  honor.  This  practice  is  said  to  have  commenced 
about  1,000  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Uda  Tenno/'f 

"The  twentieth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  the  old  calendar 
was  that  chosen  by  merchants  and  shopkeepers  for  a  merry-making, 
under  the  patronage  of  Ebisu,  the  God  of  wealth  and  guardian  of 
markets.  At  one  end  of  the  room  in  which  they  met  to  spend  the 
evening,  there  was  hung  a  picture  of  Ebisu,  with  a  huge  perch 
tinder  his  arm,  and  a  fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  and  to  this  was  offered 
the  favorite  ffeh  iai- — a  kind  of  perch,  sake,  and  round  cakes  of 
mochi.  As  the  feast  proceeded,  one  would  seize  on  any  article 
that  lay  handy — such  as  a  cup  or  a  bowl — hold  it  aloft,  and 
demand  a  fancy  price  for  it,  say  100  or  1,000  dollars.  Another 
would  grasp  at  the  offer,  and  the  mock  bargain  would  be  complet- 
ed amidst  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  transaction  being  taken  as  a 

•  See  also  Vol.  XIII.,  Pt.  1,  pp.  6,7  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society, 
f  From  «•  The  Japanese  Months." 
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fore-shadowing  of  success  in  the  making  of  real  bargains  in  the 
future."* 

"The  15th  of  November  is  a  day  of  some  importance  to  the 
little  folks.  The  heads  of  children  are  generally  shaved,  until  they 
are  about  three  years  old,  according  to  Japanese  reckoning,  which 
counts,  a  part  of  a  year  as  a  whole  year.  But  after  this,  beginning 
from  the  fifteenth  of  November,  a  tuft  of  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  on. 
the  top  of  the  head.  From  the  same  day,  a  boy  of  five  years  old 
is  allowed  to  wear  trousers  (kakama)  on  state  occasions,  and  a  girl 
of  seven  may  put  on  the  broad  sash  or  girdle  (obi),  which  is  so 
important  an  article  of  feminine  attire.  An  entertainment  in  the 
evening  celebrates  the  attainment  of  any  of  the  foregoing  privileges, 
known  respectively  as  kamiokt\  hahamagi  and  obiloki.  Infants  born 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months  are  taken  on  this  day  to  a 
Shinto  shrine,  where  the  mother  performs  an  act  of  worship."* 

Another  such  ceremony  is  known  as  gembuku,  at  the  age  of 
1 5,  when  a  youth  "  donned  for  the  first  time  a  man's  clothes  and 
changed  his  name." 

"  On  each  of  the  two  Bird  daysf  that  come  in  November,  there 
is  held  in  Tokyo  a  fair  called  Tori-no-  Jchi  (Bird  Fair),  visitors  to 
which  are  generally  seen  returning  with,  a  bamboo  rake  in  their 
hand.  This  rake,  called  kumade  (Bear's  Paw),  is  ornamented  with 
imitation  account  books,  and  with  paper  figures  of  the  Gods  of 
Fortune,  the  tortoise,  the  crane  and  other  emblems  of  success  or 
prosperity;  and  the  rake  itself,  being  an  instrument  used  for 
drawing  things  together,  sets  forth  the  grasping  and  gathering 
together  of  things  that  are  prized  in  this  life.  The  keepers  of 
restaurants  and  houses  of  entertainment  purchase  and  display  a 

*  "  The  Japanese  Months."  f  Cock  Days. 
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larger  kind  of  rake  than  other  people.     The  fair  is  held  at  Otori- 
jinsha,  in  Shitaya,  Tokyo,  and  one  or  two  other  places."* 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  Mrs.  Flora  Best  Harris's  "  Log  of  a  Japanese 
Journey,"  which  is  a  translation  of  Tsurayuki's  "  Tosa  Nikki  ": — 

"  Happening  to  notice  how  long  my  nails  had  grown  on 
shipboard,  I  counted  the  days  and  discovered  that  it  is  the  day  of 
the  Rat.f     As  it  is  not  the  proper  time,  I  have  not  cut  them. 

"  Remembering  that  the  day  of  the  Rat  in  the  first  month  is 
a  holiday  at  the  capital  [Kyoto],  I  felt  anxious  to  celebrate  it,  but 
in  default  of  a  pine-tree,  could  not  do  as  I  desired. 

"  A  certain  woman  tried  to  compose  a  stanza  on  the  occasion, 
but  being  on  shipboard,  the  theme  proved  a  difficult  one,  so  that 
the  lines  have  little  merit. 

*  "  The  Japanese  Months." 

f  "  The  '  day  of  the  Rat '  in  the  first  month  was  a  holiday  which  the 
people  celebrated  by  procuring  young  pines  which  they  planted  with  much 
rejoicing  as  emblems  of  long  and  happy  life.  As  Tsurayuki  found  the  day  an 
inappropriate  one  for  cutting  his  nails,  the  reader  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
cutting  the  finger-nails  was  perfectly  proper  on  the  day  of  the  Ox,  and  that  the 
day  of  the  Tiger  could  be  devoted  to  cutting  the  toe-nails.'* 

In  this  connection  we  append  the  following  paragraph  from  the  chapter  of 
"Vulgar  Errors"  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Religio  Medici": — The  set  and 
statary  time  of  paring  of  nails  and  cutting  of  hair  is  thought  by  many  a  point 
of  consideration  ;  which  is  perhaps  but  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  supersti- 
tion. For  piaculous  it  was  unto  the  Romans  to  pare  their  nails  upon  the 
Xundinae,  observed  every  ninth  day  ;  and  was  also  feared  by  others  in  certain 
days  of  the  week,  according  to  that  of  Ausonius,  •'  Ungues  Mereurio,  barbam 
Jove i  Cy pride  crines"  and  was  one  part  of  the  wickedness  that  filled  up  the 
measure  of  Manasses,  when  'tis  delivered  that  •'  he  observed  times  "  (II  Chron. 
33  :  6). 

*  See  Vol.  XIIT,  Pt.  i,  pp.  15,  16  of  T.  A.  S.  J.;  and  Vol.  VIII,  Pt.  4,  pp. 
442,  445,  446,  447- 
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"  *  Whether  this  day  can  really  be 

The  day  of  the  Rat  is  a  puzzle. — Ah  me  ! 

Were  a  fish-wife  but  here,  she  might  drag  from  the  water 

A  sea-pine  to  cheer  us  with  festival  glee/  " 

Japanese  children  would  welcome  certain  festival  days  on 
account  of  special  feasts  on  such  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  following  are  found : 
boiled]  red  beans  and  rice  (azuki-meshi)  on  days  sacred  to  Inari 
Sama;  "  rice-flour  cakes  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak 
called  kashzwa "  at  the  Boys'  Festival ;  and  sake  on  almost  all 
occasions,  "  with  a  spray  of  peach  blossom  inserted  in  the  bottle  " 
at  the  Girls'  Festival.  And  mochi  (the  rice-flour  cake  mentioned 
above)  is  the  special  food  of  the  New  Year's  season,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  festal  occasions. 

"  To  dream  of  riches  with  a  picture  of  Daikoku  purchased  at 
a  temple  under  the  head,  on  the  day  of  the  Rat,  *  *  *,  is  certain 
to  bring  an  accession  of  fortune  within  a  year." 

The  Occidental  "  sweet  sixteen "  may  be  found  in  the 
Japanese  tnusume  nihachi  (a  girl  twice  eight :)  but  there  is  also  a 
proverb  that  "even  a  devil  is  pretty  at  eighteen,"  and  another  of 
"  even  a  dragon  at  twenty. " 

The  indefiniteness  of  Japanese  time-reckoning  and  the  dilatori- 
ness  of  the  people  are  further  illustrated  by  the  practical  meaning  of 
such  phrases  as  iadaima  (just  now),  sugu  ni  (directly),  ^/'///(im- 
mediately), hayaku  (early),  etc.,  which  must  not  be  taken  literally!* 

Another  almanac  which  I  saw  gave  the  following  dates  for 
sowing  grain  in  1902:  Early  rice,  March  21;  Middling  rice, 
April  6;  millet,  April  21 ;  buckwheat,  June  22  ;  wheat,  Aug.  24. 

*  See  also  poem  on  page  69. 
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Note  E.  • 

Brinkley's  Dictionary  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
e/o  : — " Kinoe  (¥),  tree  ;  kinolo  (&),  herb;  hinoe  (W),  fire;  hinoto 
(T),  charcoal  fire ;  tsuchinoc  (ft),  earth ;  isuchinoto  (C),  earthen 
ware ;  kanoc  (BE),  coin ;  kanoio  (^),  hardware ;  mizunoe  (£),  sea 
water;  mizunoto  (8),  stream."  Others  distinguish  "upper"  and 
"lower;"  or  "male"  and  "female;"  or  "elder  brother"  and 
"  younger  brother ;"  or  "  great "  and  "  small." 

The  following  explanation  is  from  Loureiro's  "  Anglo-Chinese 
Calendar  ": — 

Ki-no-c~  growing  tree.  2fr-//0-/0=hewn  timber. 

Hi-tw-e = lightning.  Hi-m-lo = burning  incense. 

Tsuchi-no-c = hills.  Tsuchi-no-lo = earthenware. 

Ka-no-e —ore.  Ka-no-to-=:  kettles. 

Mizu-no-c =salt  water.  Mizu-no-la=. spring  water. 

Note  F. 

The  almanac  which  was  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  paper  contained  a  loose  slip  giving  general  directions  for 
ascertaining  the  lucky  and  the  unlucky  days,  dates,  directions,  etc., 
i.e.,  for  telling  one's  fortune.  We  began  to  work  it  out,  but  soon 
found  that,  in  order  to  make  the  subject  at  all  intelligible,  it  could 
not  be  briefly  dismissed,  but  required  more  investigation  than  we 
had  time  to  undertake.  In  fact,  Japanese  divination  is  an  immense 
subject  by  itself.* 

*  See  Vol  XII,  Pt.  4,  pp.  471,  472  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society. 
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Note  G. 

We  append  for  reference  the  following : — 

LIST  OF  YEAR  PERIODS.* 


Xame. 

Japanese 

Era.t 

<;hrt»tian 
Era. 

Name. 

Japanese  Christian 
Era.              Kra. 

Taikwa 

I305 

645 

Tenan 

1517 

857 

Hakuchi 

I3IO 

65O 

Jogwan 

15X9 

859 

(Blank)        1315- 

I331    655-67I 

Gwangio 

1537 

877 

Sujaku 

1332 

672 

Ninna 

1545 

885 

Hakuho 

1332 

672 

Kwampei 

*549 

889 

Shucho 

1346 

686 

Shotai 

1558 

898 

(Blank)        1347 

•1360    687-7OO 

Engi 

1561 

901 

Daiho  [Taiho] 

I361 

701 

Encho 

1583 

923 

Keiun 

I36* 

704 

Johei 

1591 

931 

Wado 

1368 

708 

Tengio 

1598 

938 

Reiki 

1375 

7i5 

Tenriaku 

1607 

947 

Y6ro 

1377 

717 

Tentoku 

1617 

957 

Jinki 

1384 

724 

Owa 

1621 

961 

Tembio 

1389 

729 

Koho 

1624 

964 

Terobio  shoho 

I409 

749 

Anna 

1628 

968 

Tembio  hoji 

1417 

757 

Tenroku 

1630 

97o 

Terobi6  jingo 

I425 

765 

Ten-en 

i633 

973 

Jingo  keiun 

1427 

767 

Jogen 

1636 

976 

Hoki 

1430 

770 

Tengen 

1638 

978 

Teno 

1441 

781 

Eikwan 

1643 

983 

Enriaku 

1442 

782 

K  wanna 

1645 

985 

Daido 

I466 

806 

Eien 

1647 

987 

Konin 

1470 

810 

Eiso 

1649 

989 

Tencho 

I484 

824 

Shoriaku 

1650 

990 

Jowa 

1494 

834 

Chotoku 

1655 

995 

Kaj5 

I508 

848 

Choho 

1659 

999 

Ninju 

I5II 

851 

Kwanko 

1664 

1004 

Saiko 

1514 

854 

Chawa 

1672 

IOI3 

*  From  official  sources. 


t  From  660  B.  C. 
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Name. 

Kwannin 

Japanese  0 
Era. 

1677       ] 

hrlfltlnn 
Era. 

[OI7 

Name. 

K6ji                         1 

upanege  C 
Era. 

[802        ] 

hristiaiY 
Era. 

[142 

Ji-an 

l68l        ] 

[021 

Tenyo                    1 

[804       1 

[144 

Manju 

1684       J 

1024 

Kiti-an                    i 

[805        ] 

fi45 

Chogen 

1688       1 

I028 

Nimbio                   : 

[8ll        ] 

[151 

Choriaku 

1697       ] 

IO37 

Kiuju                      ] 

l8l4        ) 

1154 

Chokiu 

I7CO       1 

[040 

Hogen                    i 

l8l6       ] 

1156 

Kwantoku 

I704        1 

1044 

Heiji                       ] 

[819       1 

[159 

Eijo 

I706       1 

[O46 

Eiriaku                    i 

[820       1 

[I60 

Tengi 

1713       ) 

'053 

Oho                        i 

[821        1 

1161 

Kohei 

I7I8       1 

[058 

ChSkwan                1 

[823       1 

ti63 

Jiriaku 

1725       1 

[065 

Eiman                    i 

[825       1 

[165 

Enkiu 

I729       ] 

[069 

Ninan                     1 

t826       ] 

[166 

Joho 

1734       1 

1074 

Ka-6                       1 

[829       ] 

[169 

Joriaku 

1737       1 

[077 

Jo-an                      ] 

l83I        1 

1171 

Eiho 

1741        1 

to8i 

Angen                     i 

<835        1 

[175 

Otoku 

1744       1 

1084 

Jisho                       1 

'837       1 

[177 

Kwanji 

1747       1 

[087 

Yowa                      ] 

[84I        1 

[181 

Kaho 

1754.     1 

1094 

Ju-ei                       i 

[842        ] 

[182 

Eicho 

I756       ] 

[096 

Genriaku                : 

[844       1 

E184 

Jotoku 

1757       ] 

1097 

Bunji                      ] 

1845       1 

[185 

Kowa 

1759       ] 

[099 

Kenkiu                   1 

[85O       ] 

1 190 

Chdji 

1764       1 

[104 

Shoji                       ] 

[859       1 

[199 

Kajo 

I766       ] 

tio6 

Kennin                   i 

[86l        1 

[201 

Tennin 

1768       1 

no8 

Genkiu                   i 

[864       1 

(204 

Tenei 

I770       1 

tno 

Kenei                      1 

[866     i 

[206 

Eikiu 

1773       > 

[113 

Jogen                      : 

[867     i 

I207 

Genei 

1778       ) 

tu8 

Kenriaku                ] 

[871     i 

[211 

Hoan 

I780       1 

[i  20 

Kempo                   1 

1873     1 

[213 

Tenji 

I784       1 

[i  24 

Jokiu                      i 

[879     i 

[219 

Daiji 

1786       1 

r  126 

J6-6                        i 

[882     ] 

[222 

Tenjo 

1791        1 

1131 

Gennin                   i 

[884     i 

[224 

Chojo 

1792       1 

[132 

Karoku                   ] 

[885     1 

[225 

Hoen 

1795       1 

t«35 

Antei                      i 

[887     1 

[227* 

Eiji 

1 80I        ] 

141 

Kwangi                   i 

[889     i 

[229. 
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Ja 
Name. 

Jo-ei                        i 

panese    C 
Kra. 

[892        1 

hrtatlan 
Era. 

[232 

Name. 

Gentoku 

Japanese    V 
Era. 

I989       1 

hrlstlan 
Kra. 

[329 

Terapuku               i 

[893     ] 

^33 

Shokio  [Genko] 

1992        ] 

133* 

Bunriaku                 ] 

[894     ] 

r*34 

Kemmu 

1994       1 

[J34 

Katei                       i 

[895     i 

[235 

Rekio 

I998       1 

'338* 

Riakunin                i 

898     i 

[238 

Koei 

2C02 

[342* 

Kn-6                       i 

[899     j 

[239 

Jowa 

2CO5       ] 

1345* 

Ninji                       ] 

[900     i 

[240 

Kwano 

20IO       1 

[350* 

Kwangen                1 

1903     « 

1243 

Bunna 

20I2       ] 

[352* 

H6ji                        i 

[907     1 

t247 

Embun 

20l6       1 

[356* 

Kencho                   \ 

[909     i 

1249 

Koan 

202I        1 

[361* 

Kogen                     i 

[916     : 

[256 

Joji 

2022       ] 

[362* 

Shoka                     ] 

1917     i 

[257 

Oan 

2028       J 

[368* 

Shogen                   i 

1919     i 

[259 

Eiwa 

2035       1 

'375* 

Bun6                       i 

[920     1 

1260 

Koreki 

2039       1 

[379* 

Kocho                     j 

[921     i 

[261 

Eitoku 

204I        1 

'381* 

Bunei                      \ 

[924     ] 

[264 

Shitoku 

2044       1 

'384* 

Kenji                       \ 

[935     ] 

[275 

Kakei 

2047       J 

[387* 

Koan                       ] 

[938     ] 

[278 

Koo 

2049       ] 

[389* 

Sho-6                      i 

[948 

[288 

Engen 

I996       1 

<336f 

Eimn 

1953     1 

<293 

Kokoku 

1999       ] 

t34of 

Shoan 

'959 

1299 

Shohei 

2006       1 

■346f 

Kengen                   ] 

[962     ] 

1302 

Kentoku 

2O3O       ] 

'37ot 

Kagen 

1963     i 

1303 

Bunchu 

2032       ] 

'372t 

Tokuji 

[966     : 

[306 

Tenju 

2035       1 

i375t 

Enkio                     i 

[968     : 

1308 

Kowa 

2041        1 

<38if 

Ocho                       i 

1971      1 

[311 

Genchu 

2044       1 

^384t 

Showa                     i 

1972     ] 

1312 

Meitoku 

205O       ] 

[390 

Bumpo                   i 

[977     : 

1317 

O-ei 

2054       1 

1394 

Gen-6                     \ 

[979     i 

'3*9 

Shocho 

2088       1 

[428 

Genko                    ] 

[981     : 

1321 

Eikio 

2089       1 

[429 

Shochu                   ] 

[984     ] 

1324 

Kakitsu 

2IOI       1 

:44i 

Kariaku                   \ 

[986     i 

[326 

Bunan 

2104       1 

[444 

•  Northern  Dynas 

>ty. 

•J*  Southern  Dynasty. 

«6o 
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Japanese 


Name. 

Hotoku 

Era. 
2IO9 

K6toku 

2112 

Kosho 

2115 

•Choroku 

2117 

Kwansho 

2I20 

Bunshd 

2126 

Onin 

2127 

Buminei 

2*29 

Ghoko 

2147 

Kntoku 

2149 

Mei-6 

2152 

Bunki 

2l6l 

Eisho 

2164 

Dai-ei 

2l8l 

Kdroku 

2188 

Tembun 

2192 

Koji 
Kiroku 

2215 
22l8 

Gcnki 

223O 

Tensho 

2233 

Bunroku 

2252 

Keicho 

2256 

Genna 

2275 

Kwanei 

2284 

Shoho 
Kei^an 

2304 
2308 

Jo-6 
Meireki 

2312 
2315 

Manji 
Kwambun 

2318 
2321 

Empo 

2333 

Christian 
Era. 


449 
452 

455 

457 
460 

466 

467 

469 

487 
489 

492 
50I 

5O4 
521 
528 
532 

555 

558 
570 

573 

592 
596 

615 

624 

644 
648 

652 

655 
658 

661 
673 


Name. 

Teana 

Japanese    C 
Era, 

2341        1 

hristlan 
Eta. 

[68l 

J6kio 

2344       1 

[684 

Genroku 

2348       1 

[688 

Ho-ei 

2364       1 

1704 

Shotoku 

2371       1 

[711 

Kioho 

2376       1 

17*6 

Gembun 

2396       1 

<736 

Kwampo 

240I       1 

1741 

Enkid 

2404       1 

[744 

Kwannen 

2408       1 

[748 

Horeki 

2411        1 

[751 

Meiwa 

2424       1 

7^4 

Anei 

2432       1 

1772 

Temmei 

2441       J 

1781 

Kwansei 

2449       J 

1789 

Kiowa 

2461       1 

[801 

Bunkwa 

2464       1 

[804 

Bunsei 

2478       1 

1818 

Tempo 

249O       1 

[830 

Kokwa 

25O4       1 

[844 

Ka-ei 

2508       ] 

[848 

Ansei 

2514       1 

1854 

Manen 

252O       1 

[860 

Bunkiu 

2521       1 

[861 

Genji 

2524       1 

[864 

Kei-6 

2525       ] 

1865 

Meiji 

2528       ] 

[868 

The  names  of  these  periods 
are  made  by  the  various  combi- 
nations of  68  Chinese  words  of 
good  omen. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  year-periods  \nengo\ 
do  not,  unless  accidentally,   correspond  with  the  reigns  of  the 
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Emperors,  become  "a  new  one  was  chosen  whenever  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  commemorate  an  auspicious  or  ward  off  a 
malign  event."  But  hereafter  the  era  will  correspond  with  the 
reign  of  an  Emperor.  The  names  of  some  of  these  eras  are  quite 
famous,  like  the  Elizabethan  or  the  Victorian  Era  in  English  history. 
As  the  first  era  was  a  time  of  great  reforms,  it  is  known  as  the 
Taikwa  Reformation ;  the  Engi  Era,  in  the  tenth  century,  is 
celebrated  for  important  legislation ;  the  Genroku  Era,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  "a  period  of  great  activity  m  various 
arts  ;"  and  the  Tempo  Era,  of  recent  days,  was  "  the  last  brilliant 
period  of  feudalism  before  its  fall."  This  name  was  also  given  to 
the  large  8  rin  piece  coined  in  that  era.  The  Wado  Era,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  so  named  on  account  of  the  discovery 
of  copper ;  and  the  second  era,  Hakuchi,  commemorates  a  "  white 
pheasant/'  presented  to  the  Emperor ! 

A  few  more  illustrations  of  minor  importance  are  the 
following*: — Taiho  Statutes,  Tenkeif  Rebellions,  Hogen  Insur- 
rection, Heiji  Insurrection,  Shokiu  [Jokiu]  War,  Genko  War, 
Kenbu  [Kemmu]  Statutes,  Gemm-tw-Embu  (the  battle-ending  Era 
of  Genwa),  Keicho-kingin  (gold  and  silver  of  the  Keicho  Era), 
"the  peace  of  the  Kyoho  Era,"  the  Meireki  conflagration,  Kwansei 
Peace,  Ansei  jail,  etc. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  expressions  which  more  closely 
resemble  such  common  Occidental  phrases  as  the  Victorian  Era, 
the  Elizabethan  Era,  the  Age  of  Pericles,  except  that  in  the 
impersonal  Orient  such  expressions  are  named  more  often  from 
places.     In  Japanese  history,  for  instance,  it  is  very  common  to 

*  "Official  History  of  the  Empire  of  Japan." 
f  Or  Tengio. 
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read  of  the  Kara  Epoch,  the  Heian  Epoch,  the  Muromachi  Period, 
the  Kamakura  Period,  the  Yedo  Era,  the  Tokyo  Period  [Modern 
Japan].  Personal  names  are  applied,  however,  in  such  cases  as 
the  Hojo  Era,  the  Ashikaga  Period,  the  Tokugawa  Era,  the 
Fujiwara  Period. 

The  terms  "  ancient,"  "  mediaeval "  and  "  modern  "  may  be 
applied  to  Japanese  history ;  bat  those  periods  do  not  correspond 
chronologically  with  similar  periods  in  Occidental  history.  There- 
fore, it  seems  better  not  to  employ  them,  for  fear  of  misleading 
people;  at  least,  careful  explanations  should  be  made  of  their 
meaning. 

Note  H. 

The  official  Japanese  almanac  contains,  of  course,  the  regular 
dates  for  the  celebration  of  the  annual,  or  semi-annual,  festivals  at 
various  local  shrines  throughout  the  Empire.  We  ought,  perhaps, 
to  have  supplied  explanatory  notes  in  connection  with  those  ;  but 
we  found  that  this  task  would  require  more  time  and  labor  than 
we  could  afford.  Therefore,  we  can  only,  refer  the  reader  to 
Murray's  "  Hand-Book  for  Japan,"  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information  can  be  obtained  about  the  most  important 
shrines  in  the  various  localities. 

Note   I. 

There  are  said  to  be  poems  about  the  zoological  hours ;  but 
wc  have  found  only  one  example*: — 

*  Said  to  have  been  written  by  the  famous  patriot,  Kusunoki :  certainly 
1he  metre  is  too  irregular  for  a  good  poet ! 


L 
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Hito  to  nareba 

Ne  ni  fushi  tora  ni 

Oki-idete 

Hito  shiranu  ma  ni 

Sum  zo  gakumon. 
This  may  be  freely  and  prosaically  translated  as  follows  : — 
"  If  you  would  be  a  man,  go  to  bed  at  the  rat-hour,  get  up  at  the 
tiger-hour,  and  study  while  no  one  knows  it :  that  is  the  way 
of  learning." 

Note  K. 
The  following  items  about  the  superstitions  of  seasons  have 
been  obtained  from  a  booklet  by  Mr.  Hachihama  on  "  Supersti- 
tious Japan  "  {Meishtn  no  Nippon)  : — If  one  swallows  seven  grains 
of  red  beans  (azuki)  and  one  go  of  sake  before  the  hour  of  the  ox 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  he  will  be  free  from  sickness  and 
calamity  throughout  the  year ;  if  be  drinks  toso  [spiced  sake]  at 
the  hour  of  the  tiger  of  the  same  day,  he  will  be  untouched  by 
malaria  through  the  year ;  if  he  washes  his  armpits  with  his  own 
urine  at  the  hour  of  the  tiger  of  the  same  day,  he  will  be  free  from 
offensive  smell  in  those  parts.  On  the  7th  day  of  the  1st  month 
if  a  male  swallows  seven,  and  a  female  fourteen,  red  beans,  they 
will  be  free  from  sickness  all  their  lives ;  if  one  takes  a  hot  bath 
on  the  same  day,  he  will  escape  calamity.  If  one  bathes  at  the 
hour  of  the  dog  on  the  tenth  day  [of  the  same  month],  his  teeth 
will  become  hard.  If  one  bathes  on  the  2nd  day  of  the  2nd 
month  in  hot  water  into  which  hiba  has  been  put,  though  he  grows 
old,  he  will  have  no  wrinkles ;  if  one  washes  his  hair  on  the  first 
hi-no-e  day  of  that  month,  all  his  illnesses  will  be  cured ;  and,  as 
fish  are  poisonous  on  the  9th  day,  and  the  ka-no-e-lora  day,  of  that 
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month,  they  should  not  be  eaten.  If  one  bathes  at  sunset  of  the 
6th  day  of  the  3rd  month,  or  at  the  hour  of  the  monkey  of  the 
7th  day,  or  on  the  17th  day,  he  will  escape  calamity,  and,  more- 
over, will  become  talented  ;  to  eat  salty  food  on  the  18th  day  is 
a  way  to  increase  the  reproductive  powers  and  harden  the  teeth. 
If  one  bathes  in  the  evening-  twilight  of  the  4th  day  of  die  4th 
month,  he  will  avoid  litigation;  if  one  bathes  on  7th  day,  he  will 
become  wealthy ;  and  in  order  not  to  injure  the  human  energy, 
during  this  month  it  is  well  not  to  eat  pheasant,  eel,  chicken  and 
garlic.  On  the  5th  day  of  the  5  th  month,  if  one  eats  fruit,  he  will 
fall  sick,  and  if,  in  drying  duckweed,  it  smokes,  it  will  drive 
away  mosquitoes;  moreover,  as  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  days  of  that 
month  are  days  of  "nine  poisons/'  men  and  women  should 
refrain  from  intercourse,  and  if  any  violate  this  rule,  their  lives 
will  be  in  danger  for  three  years.  If  one  bathes  on  the  1st  day 
of  the  6th  month,  he  will  escape  sickness  and  calamity ;  but  if 
one  bathes  on  the  6th  day,  he  will  lose  his  business ;  and,  if  one 
pulls  out  white  hairs  on  the  19th  day,  they  will  not  grow  out  for  a 
long  time.  On  the  7th  day  of  the  7th  month,  if  one,  taking  sweet 
flag,  and  putting  it  in  sake,  takes  such  medicine,  he  will  not  get 
drunk  during  the  year;  if  one  bathes  on  the  17th  day,  he  will  not 
get  gray  hairs.  If  one  bathes  on  the  3rd,  7th  and  last  days  of  the 
8th  month,  he  will  escape  calamity,  become  clever  and  receive 
blessings  from  heaven  :  during  this  month  ginger,  fowls,  pheasant, 
eggs,  celery,  raw  fruit  and  raw  honey  must  not  be  eaten ;  and  if  any 
one  violates  this  rale,  he  will  become  sick  and  destroy  his  vitality. 
On  the  9th  day  of  the  9th  month,  if  one  makes  sake  with  chrysan- 
themum blossoms,  he  will  drive  away  the  head-ache,  and,  if  one 
swallows  Mba  in  sake,  he  will  not  get  gray  hairs  :  if  one  eats  ginger 
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this  month,  he  will  become  blind,  and,  if  one  eats  melon,  he  will 
become  dyspeptic.  Bathing  with  hiba  hot  water  on  the  1st  day 
of  the  10th  month  will  drive  away  sickness;  bathing  on  the  14th 
day  will  bring  long  life ;  moreover,  this  month  wild  boar,  onion 
and  potato  must  not  be  eaten.  In  the  nth  month,  lobster,  turtle 
and  such  shell-fish  must  not  be  eaten.  Bathing  on  the  1st,  2nd, 
13th  and  15  th  days  of  the  12th  month,  will  drive  away  misfortune; 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  30th,  if  one,  offering  in  the  kitchen  a 
light  and  miki,  worships  the  small-pox  god,  the  children  of  that 
house  will  have  small  pox  very  lightly. 

Note  L. 

There  is  also  a  division  of  the  night  into  watches,  kb  [It],  five 
in  number,  as  follows  : — 

Shoko  (First  Watch)— Fifth  Hour  (7-9  p.m.) 
Niko  (Second  Watch) — Fourth  Hour  (9-1 1  p.m.  J 
Sanko  (Third  Watch) — Ninth  Hour  (11  p.m.-i  a.m.) 
Shiko  (Fourth  Watch)— Eighth  Hour  (1-3  a.m.) 
Goko  (Fifth  Watch)— Seventh  Hour  (3-5  a.m.) 

Note  M. 

In  conclusion,  although  this  subject  of  the  old  calendar  is  a 
very  interesting  one  to  the  student  of  ancient  customs,  super- 
stitions and  folk-lore,  yet  we  must  acknowledge  the  force  of  the 
objections  raised  in  the  following  clipping  from  the  Japan  Mail: — 

In  a  note  entitled  "Get  Rid  of  the  Old  Calendar  Super- 
stitions," the  Kyoiku  Gakujulsukai  calls  attention  to  the  uselessness 
of  perpetuating  childish  notions  connected  with  the  old  calendar. 
One  is  surprised,  says  the  organ  we  are  quoting,  to  find  newspapers 
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which  advocate  progress  devoting  so  much  valuable  space  to 
representations  of  the  tiger  this  year.  It  is  time  that  such  things 
were  consigned  to  oblivion.  If  the  newspapers  would  refuse  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  perpetuation  of  silly  superstitions,  their 
readers  would  soon  grow  ashamed  of  .them.  But  instead  of  leading 
in  this  matter  the  press  follows  the  lead  of  the  unenlightened.  If 
the  old  calendar  and  all  that  associates  itself  with  it  could  be  put 
out  of  the  thoughts  of  the  masses,  a  great  obstacle  to  progress 
would  be  removed.  Opening  one  of  the  almanacks  published  for 
the  convenience  of  old-fashioned  thinkers,  we  find  notices  of 
divination,  fortune- telling,  face-reading,  &c.  We  are  told  how  to 
find  out  what  days  are  lucky  and  when  those  indecent  festivals 
called  inshi  maisuri  take  place — in  fact  these  publications  are  made 
the  medium  of  perpetuating  every  conceivable  harmful  superstition 
and  abomination.  Hence  it  is  we  write,  "Abolish  the  old 
calendar  and  all  its  belongings,"  says  the  Kyoiku  Gakujuisukai. 

Note  N. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  about  this 
proverb,  as  the  following  clippings  show  ;  and  other  good  authorities 
would  read  it  " isogeba  mawari": — 

In  an  interesting  paper  read  by  Professor  Clement  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  on  the  subject  of  "Japanese  Calendars,"  the  learned 
author  adduced  two  proverbs  to  show  that  the  Japanese  "take 
things  very  leisurely  and  calmly."  One  of  these  was  isogeba 
mazvare,  which  Mr.  Clement  translated  "  if  in  a  hurry,  go  round," 
the  suggestion  apparently  being  that  it  is  better  to  go  round  than 
to  be  in  a  hurry.  Certainly  the  form  isogeba  maware  is  sometimes 
used,  but  we  have  always  understood  that  the  correct  form  is 
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tsogeba  mawaru,  which  is  the  nearest  Japanese  equivalent  for  "  the 
more  haste,  the  worse  speed."  Ota  Dokwan  paraphrased  the 
proverb  clearly  when  he  said  isogazu  wa  nurezaramaji  wo  (if  I  hadn't 
been  in  a  hurry,  I  should  n't  have  got  wet).  What  the  provexjb 
inculcates,  in  our  opinion,  is,  not  that  time  has  little  value  or  that 
punctuality  is  unimportant,  but  that  haste  and  flurry  are  fatal  to 
successful  accomplishment.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  point  of  Japanese 
etiquette  on  no  account  to  seem  in  a  hurry.  Just  as  the  character- 
istic of  a  manly  person  was  never  to  betray  emotion  {kido  airaku 
too  omoieye  arazvazu),  so  the  rule  of  the  gentleman  was  always  to 
be  calm  and  cool.  But  does  that  involve  indifference  to  the  value 
of  time,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  does*  it  indicate  that  the 
Japanese  of  former  days  was  more  prodigal  of  his  time  than,  let  us 
say,  the  English  gentleman  of  modern  ideas,  who  regards'  it  as  the 
essence  of  vulgarity  to  be  flurried  or  to  show  haste  in  society  ?  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  men  of  old  Japan  conducted  themselves 
on  all  occasions  in  a  calm,  leisurely  manner,  but  we  should  be 
disposed  to  say  that  what  they  sought  to  avoid  was  the  absence 
of  baffling  passion  or  perturbing  haste  rather  than  to  make  a 
parade  of  carelessness  about  hours  and  minutes.  Nothing  is  more 
conceivable  than  that  the  pursuit  of  such  a  purpose  should 
degenerate  into  procrastination  and  want  of  celerityf  but  the 
question  here  is  the  motive  of  the  habit,  not  its  abuses. — ■ 

Japan  Mail. 

A  proverb.     In  another  column  we  publish  a  very  interesting 

paper  on  "  time  "   in  Japan  which  has  been  kindly  placed  at  our 

-disposal   by    Prof.  E.  W.  Clement,  and  which,   we.  understand, 

formed  a  portion  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  at  a  recent  meeting 

of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.     As  will;  be  seen,  Mr.  Clement 
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quotes  a  well  known  saying  amongst  us,  isogeba  mazvare,  in  support 
apparently  of  his  idea  that  we  Japanese  are,  on  the  whole,  innocent 
of  the  value  of  time.  We  venture  to  think  that  this  usually  well- 
informed  author  in  this  instance  misapplies  the  proverb,  which, 
freely  translated,  means,  if  in  a  hurry,  do  not  make  a  short  cut 
because  of  the  possible  presence  of  hidden  dangers  and  unexpected 
hindrances,  and  which  refers  rather  to  the  manner  of  attaining  an 
object  than  to  the  question  of  time.  It  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
idea  of  time,  but  then  in  that  sense  its  object  is  to  emphasize  the 
ultimate  saving  of  time  and  therefore  does  not  support  Mr. 
Clement's  notion  that  we  are  proverbial  time-wasters.  As  for  the 
regrettable  habit  of  unpunctuality  which  still  obtains  largely  among 
our  people,  especially  on  occasions  of  meetings  and  entertainments 
— and  it  is  certainly  not  a  characteristic  that  deserves  to  be 
defended— we  may  say  that  the  custom  has  its  origin  in  the  idea 
that  it  is  small  and  undignified  to  be  eager  to  be  before  others  and 
not  in  the  notion  that  there  is  always  plenty  of  time.  We  hope, 
however,  that  Mr.  Clement  will  not  try  to  contradict  us  here  by 
pointing  to  the  scenes  often  observable  at  public  entertainments 
now-a-days  when  scrambles  are  made  at  the  free  lunch  table. 
Such  scenes  are  thoroughly  disgraceful  and  we  denounce  them 
without  hesitation  and  without  qualification — indeed  the  habit  of 
unpunctuality  originally  arose  as  a  protest  against  such  scenes. 
By  the  way,  we  notice  that  the  Japan  Mail  is  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Clement  misquotes  the  proverb  in  question,  its  correct  wording, 
according  to  that  journal,  being  isogeba  mawaru  and  not  isogeba 
mazvare.  Now  the  verb  maivaru  means  "  it  turns  round,  it  re- 
volves," whereas  maware  signifies  "  go  around,  take  a  circuitous 
course,"  and  so  on.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Maits  form 
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makes  no  sense  and  we  think  Mr.  Clement  is  quite  correct  in  his 
quotation  so  far  as  its  wording  goes. — Japan  Times. 

We  observe  that  the  Japan  Times  denies  the  correctness  of 
our  quotation  in  the  matter  of  the  familiar  proverb,  isogeba  mawaru. 
Our  contemporary  alleges  that  the  form  isogeba  mawaru  "  makes 
no  sense/'  and  that  isogeba  maware  is  correct.  Well,  this  is  a 
point  concerning  which  we  can  not  pretend  to  emulate  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Japan  Times.  What  we  wrote  in  our  issue  of  the 
22nd  was  "certainly  the  form  isogeba  maware  is  sometimes  used 
but  we  have  always  understood  that  the  correct  form  is  isogeba 
mawaru.19  As  to  the  latter  form  "  making  no  sense, "  we  not  only 
fail  to  follow  the  Japan  Times'  argument,  but  we  have  the  direct 
authority  of  erudite  Japanese  for  saying  that  isogeba  mawaru  is  the 
correct  proverbial  form  and  that  it  does  make  excellent  sense, 

whereas  isogeba  maware  can  not  properly  be  called  a  proverbial 
form. — Japan  Mail. 

THE  LAND  OF  APPROXIMATE  TIME. 

Here's  to  the  Land  of  Approximate  Time !  

Where  nerves  are  a  factor  unknown, 
Where  acting  as  balm  are  manners  calm, 

And  seeds  of  sweet  patience  are  sown. 

Where  it  is  very  ill-bred  to  go  straight  to  the  point, 

Where  one  bargains  at  leisure  all  day, 
Where  with  method  unique  *'  at  once  "  means  a  week, 
.    In  the  cool,  easy  Japanese  way. 

Where  every  clock  runs  as  it  happens  to  please, 

And  they  never  agree  on  their  strikes ; 
Where  even  the  sun  often  joins  in  the  fun, 

And  rises  whenever  he  likes. 

Then  here's  to  the  Land  of  Approximate  Time, 

The  Land  of  the  leisurely  Bow, 

Where  the  overcharged  West  may  learn  how  to  rest, 

The  Land  of  Inconsequent  Now  ! 

Jingles  from  Japan, 
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Note  O. 

Since  the  meeting  at  which  this  paper  was  read,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  an  interview  with  a  Japanese  who  has  made  the 
various  calendars  a  special  study.  He  is  Prof.  N.  Sakuma,  of  the 
Higher  Normal  School,  Tokyo.  He  has  a  collection  of  almanacs 
running  back  without  a  break  for  192  years,  and,  with  a  few 
breaks  here  and  there,  for  41  more  years.  His  oldest  almanac  is 
that  of  1670.  He  has  also  a  large  collection  of  works,  official  and 
unofficial,  bearing  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  lunar 
calendar.  While  his  vocation  is  teaching  English,  his  avocation, 
or  his  recreation,  seems  to  be  along  astronomical  lines.  During 
the  year  1900,  he  made  out  the  calendars,  both  solar  and  lunar, 
for  1902  and  1903.  He  has  also  compiled  lists  and  references 
of  all  solar  eclipses  from  the  earliest  records  in  native  annals  to  the 
present  time.  At  my  request,  he  has  kindly  furnished  additional 
notes,  which  are  appended  from  page  71. 

1  -  -  i  -  -  -     -     —    -  — -*■  - —  -  -    -  -  ■  ■    M  jji«_r 

An  English  "  globe-trotter  "  declares,  probably  with  injustice,  that  Japan 
"#has  weather,  but  bo  climate,"  and  that  the  weather  is  most  uncommonly 
bad.  lie  quotes  a  foreign  resident  as  saying,  "  I  have  lived  ten  years  in  Japan, 
of  which  nine  and  three-quarters  have  been  wet,"  and  concludes  his  unfavor- 
able comments  by  "  dropping  into  poetry." 

Dirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November ; 
From  February  unto  May 
The  rain  it  raineth  every  day ; 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 
Without  one  blessed  gleam  of  sun. 
And  if  any  of  .'em  had  two-and-thirty, 
They'd  be  just  3s  wet  and  twice  as  .dirty. 
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By  request  of  Prof.  Clement,  I  propose  to  offer  sundry  re- 
marks about  the  Japanese  Calendar  by  way  of  supplement  to  his 
paper  on  that  subject  read  by  him  before  the  members  of  the 
Asiatic  Society.  <\  . 

At  the  outset,  I  have  to  mention  that"it  is  foreign  to  my 
present  purpose  to  enter  into  the  technique  of  the  construction 
of  the  Japanese  Calendar,  though  it  is  my  own  hobby,  since  the 
necessary  computations  involved  in  it  are  of  too  intricate  a  nature 
to  make  them  a  subject  of  popular  treatment. 

Now,  by  the  Japanese  Calendar  I  mean  the  one  exclusively 
used  in  our  country  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar  toward  the  close  of  the  5th  year  of  Meiji  (1872  A.  D.). 
Although  it  finds  its  place  in  the  almanacs  published  year  after 
year  by  the  Government  since  that  time,  scarcely  any  use  of  it,  if 
at  all,  has  ever  been  made  in  government  transactions ;  and 
besides,  its  use  among  -the  urban  communities  at  large  has 
gradually  been  superseded  by  the  Gregorian  reckoning.  The 
village  communities,  however,  still  stick  to  its  use  with  something 
like  religious  zeal,  so  that  the  calendar  in  question  may  not 
inappropriately  be  called  the  "  Farmers'  Calendar." 

It  is  worth  mentioning  in  this  place  that  the  Japanese 
Calendar  is  not  lunar  in  the  sense  that  the  Jewish  or  the  Moham- 
medan calendar  is  lunar,  for  the  former  takes  into  consideration 
the  successive  positions  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac  in  the  course  of 
the  year, — in  feet,  the  method  of  intercalating  months  depends  on 
that  very  fact, — while  the  latter  do  not  take  them  into  account 
Thus,  strictly  speaking,  the  Japanese  Calendar  is  luna-solar  in  its 
character,  whereas  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  calendars  are 
purely  lunar. 
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The  earliest  mention  in  the  native  annals  of  the  art  of  making 
calendars  occurs  in  the  ioth  year  of  the  reign  of  Suiko  Tenno 
[Empress]  (602  A.  D.).  It  is  there  stated  that  the  art  just  referred 
to  was  introduced  from  Kudara  in  Corea.  But  what  its  special 
character  was,  and  what  calendar  was  its  outcome,  or  rather  its 
groundwork,  the  annals  do  not  tell  us ;  so  that  the  whole  thing  is 
lost  in  obscurity. 

Coming  to  later  times,  there  is  evidence  on  record  that  the 
Chinese  Genkareki,  that  is,  Genjca  calendar,  was  first  adopted  in 
the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jito  Tenno  (692  A.  D.),  and  that  it 
continued  in  use,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  till  the  end  of  the 
ioth  year  of  her  reign  (696  A.  D.),  when  its  error  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  53  koku  [/.  e.,  I2h.  43m.]  less  than  true  time. 

[This  calendar  was  devised  by  a  Chinese  by  the  name  of 
Kashoten  in  the  time  of  the  So  Dynasty,  and  was  first  used  in 
China  in  the  22nd  year  of  Genka  (445  A.  D.).] 

In  view  of  making  the  above  loss  good  and  of  adjusting  time 
more  accurately,  a  different  Chinese  calendar  called  Gihoreki, 
otherwise  known  as  Rintokureki,  was  next  adopted  in  the  year 
immediately  following,  that  is,  in  the  1st  year  of  the  reign  of 
Mommu  Tenno  (697  A.  D.).  It  was  in  use,  for  the  space  of 
sixty-seven  years,  till  the  end  of  the  7th  year  of  Tempyohoji 
(763  A.  D.),  when  it  was  again  found  that  the  error  amounted  to 
14  koku  [i*.  e.,  3h.  22m.]  less  than  true  time. 

[This  calendar  was  planned  by  a  Chinese  called  Kijumpu  in 
the  time  of  the  To  Dynasty ;  it  was  first  used  in  China  in  the  2nd 
year  of  Rintoku  [665  A.  D.).] 

Again,  to  adjust  time*  with  a  view  to  correctness,  another 
Chinese  calendar  widely  known  as  Taiyenreki  was  immediately 
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adopted  in  the  ensuing  year,  that  is,  in  the  8th  year  of  Tempyohoji 
(764  A.  D.).  It  was  in  use,  for  the  period  of  ninety-four  years, 
till  the  1  st  year  of  Tenan  (857  A.  D.),  when  its  error  amounted  to 
17  koku  [1.  e.,  4h.  8m.]  in  excess  of  true  time. 

[This  calendar  was  formed  by  a  Chinese  priest  called  Ichigyo 
during  the  To  Dynasty,  and  was  first  used  in  China  in  the  17th 
year  of  Kaigen  (729  A.  D.).] 

In  the  year  following,  that  is,  the  2nd  year  of  Tenan  (858 
A.  D.),  still  another  Chinese  calendar  called  Goktreki  was  adopted 
in  order  the  better  to  regulate  the  seasons.  It  was  used  for  four 
years  till  the  close  of  the  3rd  year  of  Jokwan  (861  A.  D.),  and 
then  was  abandoned,  for  its  error,  amounting  to  10  koku  [t\  e.y  2h. 
24m.]  less  than  true  time,  became  manifest  in  so  short  a  period. 

[This  calendar  was  projected  by  a  Chinese  called  Kwakuken- 
shi  during  the  To  Dynasty,  and  was  first  used  in  China  in  the  1st 
year  of  H66  (762  A.  D.).] 

Since  the  above  calendar  fell  far  short  of  expectation,  it  was 
supplanted  in  the  next  year,  that  is,  the  4th  year  of  Jskwan 
(862  A.  D.),  by  that  well-known  Chinese  calendar  called  Semndei- 
reki,  which  was  supposed  to  be  tolerably  accurate.  It  was  in  use 
for  the  space  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  years,  till  the  1st 
year  of  Joky 6  (1684  A.  D.),  when  its  error,  amounting  to  one  day 
and  ninety-five  koku  [/.  e.,  id.  22I1.  48m.]  less  than  true  time,  was 
discovered. 

[This  calendar  was  designed  by  a  Chinese  called  Joko  in  the 
time  of  the  Ts  Dynasty,  and  was  first  used  in  China  in  the  2nd 
year  of  ChSkei  (822  A.  D.).] 

The  different  calendars  above  enumerated  were  all  that  were 
borrowed  wholesale  from  China,  the  allowance  for  the  difference 
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of  longitude  being  out  of  the  question. 

Now  dawned  a  new  era  upon  the  history  of  the  Japanese 
Calendar.  The  time  was  now  ripe  for  oar  savants  to  construct  an 
independent  calendar  on  new  data,  both  by  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  by  instituting  rigorous  comparison  of  some 
of  the  chief  Chinese  calendars.  Among  others,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Yasui  Santetsu  Minamoto-no-Shunkai  stands  prominent  in  this 
connection.  He  was  at  once  a  skilful  mathematician  and  an 
adept  at  the  intricate  game  of  go.  It  was  he  who,  by  command 
of  the  authorities,  first  set  about  constructing  a  new  calendar  based 
on  the  principles  of  his  own  elaboration.  As  a  result  of  his  labour, 
he  produced  the  so-called  Jokyoreki.  By  imperial  decree  it  was 
put  to  use  on  and  from  the  1st  day  of  the  nth  moon  of  the  ist 
year  of  Jokyo  (1684  A.  D.),  whence  the  name.  This  is  em- 
phatically the  first  reformation  of  the  genuine  Japanese  Calendar. 

The  Jokyo  calendar  continued  in  practice  till  the  4th  year 
of  H6reki  (1754  A.  D.),  for  seventy -one  years,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  another  calendar  called  Horeki-koshureki,  where 
kosku  means  the  cyclic  characters  for  that  particular  year.  It  was 
framed  by  Shibukawa  Koko  and  others  by  the  direction  of  the 
government  It  came  into  use  on  the  nth  moon  of  the  4th 
year  of  H5reki. 

The  Horeki-koshu  calendar  continued  to  be  used  till  the  9th 
year  of  Kwansei  (1797  A.  D.),  for  forty-four  years,  when  it  was  in 
turn  supplanted  by  still  another  calendar  styled  Kwanseireki.  It 
was  prepared  chiefly  by  Shibukawa  Keiyu  by  the  instruction  of 
the  government.  It  came  into  operation  in  the  nth  moon  of  the 
9th  year  of  Kwansei. 

The  Kwansei  calendar  continued  in  use  till  the  13th  year  of 
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Tempo  (1842  A*  D.),  for  forty-six  years,  when  it  was  finally 
replaced  by  the  last  fanar  calendar  under  the  old  regime.  It  was 
called  Tempo-jininreki,  where  jinin  means  the  cyclic  characters 
for  that  special  year.  This  also  was  prepared  chiefly  by  Shibu- 
kawa  KeiyQ  under  government  auspices,  and  was  puiunto  opera- 
tion in  the  nth  moon  of  the  13th  year  of  Tempo. 

The  Tempo-jinin  calendar  continued  in  practice  till  about  the 
close  of  the  gth  year  of  Meiji  (1872  A.  D.),  for  thirty-one  years, 
when  it  was  suppressed  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar.  On  the  occasion  of  this  radical  change,  twdnty-seven 
days  were  docked  from  the  old  calendar,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  3rd  day  of  the  12th  moon  of  the  year  was  called  and  reckoned 
as  the  1st  day  of  January  of  the  year  next,  that  is,  the  6th  year 
of  Meiji  (1 873  A.  D.). 

*  A  general  discontent  was  shown  by  the  populace  at  this  novel 
change  in  their  almanac,  and  "Give  us  back  the  days  we  have 
lost "  was  their  unanimous  outcry,  just  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  in 
England  when  she  adopted  the  New  Style  in  place  of  the  Old; 
Besides,  some  scurrilous  language  was  used  by  the  tnore  bigoted 
in  giving  vent  to  their  indignation,  and  such  an  expression  as 
"  Aaee  ka  misoka  ni  isulti  ga  deru  "  ["  For  'tis  no  wonder  that  the 
moon  should  rise  oil  the  last  day  of  the  month,"]  which  was 
employed  to  i*ind  up  some  vulgar  songs  made  in  laughing  to 
scorn  the  latfc  innovation. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  first  appeared  in  printed  form  in  the 
almanac  for  the  7th  year  of  Meiji  (1874  A.  D. ),  the  year  made 
memorable  by  the  feasibility  of  the  observation  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  at  Tokyo  and  other  places  in  the  Empire.  This  almanac 
also  contained  the  old  or  lunar  calendar  as  computed  from  the 
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British  Nautical  Almanac  for  that  year,  and  all  the  succeeding 
almanacs  up  to  the  present  time  have  embodied  both  the  Gregorian 
and  the  lunar  calendars.  Now,  two  kinds  of  almanacs  have  been 
yearly  issued  by  the  goverment  from  about  this  period ;  namely, 
the  Honreki  (the  standard)  and  the  Ryakureki  (the  abridged). 
The  former  contains  additional  information  on  astronomy,  such  as 
the  sun's  declination  at  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Observatory  for  each 
day  of  the  year ;  on  the  high  tidfe  at  Reiganjima,  Tokyo,  with  its 
time-constants  for  certain  other  lecalities:  its  later  issues  also 
contain  yearly  averages,  etc.,  bearing  on  meteorology,  taken  at 
different  meteorological  stations  scattered  over  the  Empire.  In 
preparing  the  Honreki,  besides  the  British  Nautical  Almanac,  the 
French  Connaissance  des  Temps,  the  German  Berliner  Aslrono- 
miches  Yahrbuch,  and  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical 
Almanac  are  laid  under  contribution. 

To  return  to  the  old  calendar,  its  yearly  issues  in  printed 
form  date  from  the  6th  year  of  Genna  (1620  A.  D.),  and  are 
extant.  These  contain  from  the  very  first  issue  the  predictions 
of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  but  those  of  the  earlier  ones  proved  far 
from  being  correct,  on  account  of  the  very  crude  mode  adopted  in 
handling  the  problem.  In  the  almanac  for  the  14th  year  of 
KyohS  (1729  A.  D.),  the  entry  of  the  Nijushi-selsu  (1.  e.t  the 
twenty-four  solar  terms),  with  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  each 
selsu  in  terms  of  koku  taken  as  parts  of  the  Junishi  (1.  e.,  the  twelve 
terrestrial  branches)  occurs  for  the  first  time.  Thus,  the  almanac 
in  question  says  that  Shumbun  begins  on  the  23rd  day  of  the  2nd 
moon  at  the  8th  koku  of  the  dog  hour,  which  means  that  the  sun 
enters  Aries  at  that  instant.  The  almanac  also  gives  the  time  of 
the  sun's  rising  and  setting  and  the  lengths  of  day  and  night,  in 
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terms  of  koku  taken  as  parts  of  one  day,  on  the  day  of  the  com- 
mencement of  each  Selsu.  In  the  almanac  for  the  1st  year  of 
Kokwa  (1844  A.  D.),  the  indication  of  time  by  means  of  the 
twelve  terrestrial  branches  was  finally  dispensed  with,  and  the 

* 

number  showing  the  strokes  of  the  bell  was  for  the  first  time 
introduced.  In  the  almanac  for  the  7th  year  of  Meiji  (1874 
A.  D.),  the  European  division  of  time  into  twenty-four  hours,  of 
hours  into  minutes,  of  minutes  into  seconds,  was  for  the  first  time 
introduced. 

Now,  the  Jikkan  (/'.  e.t  the  ten  heavenly  branches)  and  the 
Jiinishi  (i.  e.,  the  twelve  terrestrial  branches),  which  go  to  make  up 
the  sexagenary  cycle,  are  both  of  them  clearly  of  Chinese  origin, 
and  their  first  use  in  our  country  in  fixing  dates  is  coeval  with  the 
advent  of  the  Chinese  calendar  itself.  A  discussion  on  their 
antiquity  in  China  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Chalmers'  contribution  to 
Dr.  Legge's  Chinese  Classics. 

The  method  of  distributing  the  lunar  months  of  29  and  30 
days  in  a  given  lunar  year,  as  actually  employed  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  is  too  tedious  to  be  explained 
in  this  place.  It  is  now  the  work  of  a  minute ;  for  by  taking  the 
figures  for  the  new  moon  on  page  XII  for  each  month  in  the 
British  Nautical  Almanac,  adding  to  them  9  hours,  the  '  standard 
time'  for  Japan,  and  converting  the  sum  into  civil  time  by  a  well- 
known  rule,  we  shall  obtain  the  time  of  the  new  moon  for  our 
country.  It  will  then  turn  out  that  the  interval  of  two  successive 
new  moons  is  either  29  or  30  days,  and  by  carrying  the  process 
far  enough,  the  distribution  of  the  long  and  short  months  in  a 
given  lunar  year  will  at  once  be  known.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Nautical  Almanac   for   two   consecutive  years   is    required  in 
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determining  the  length  of  each  month  of  a  lunar  year,  since  a 
lunar  year  stretches  over  two  solar  years. 

The  method  of  intercalating  a  lunar  month  can  generally  be 
explained  (thus :  that  month  is  made  intercalary  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  commencement  of  a  chukt.  Now,  out  of  the 
Nijushi-selsu  (i.  e.,  the  twenty-four  solar  terms)  taken  in  order, 
beginning  with  Risshun,  all  the  even  ones  are  known  as  chftki ; 
namely,  Usui,*  Shumbun,  Kokuu,  S Adman,  Geshi,  Taishd,  Shosho, 
Shubun,  Soko,  Shosetsu,  Tdji,  and  Taikan ;  the  rest,  that  is,  the 
odd  ones,  are  called  kiselsu.  Generally  speaking,  the  commence- 
ment of  two  sojar  terms  is  found  in  one  lunar  month.  Thus,  in 
the  almanac; for  the  12th  year  of  Meiji  (1879  A.  D.),  Seimeiand 
Kokuu  respectively  begin  on  the  14th  and  the  29th  of  the  3rd 
moon,  corresponding  to  the  5th  and  20th  of  April.  The  next 
moon  of  the  year  is  intercalary,  for  it  contains  the  commencement 
of  but  one  solar  term  that  is  not  chuki.  In  fact,  the  only  solar 
term  that  has  its  beginning  in  it  is  Rikka,  which  is  a  kiselsu,  and 
it  begins  on  the  16th  of  the  intercalary  3rd  moon,  corresponding 
to  the  6th  of  May.  Again,  in  the  1 3th  year  of  Meiji  {1 880  A.  D.), 
dnly  one  solar  term  has  its  commencement  in  the  5th  moon ;  that 
is,  Geshi  begins  on  the  14th  of  the  moon,  corresponding  to  the 
21st  of  June.  It  is,  however,  a  chuki,  so  that  the  moor*  in 
question  is  not  intercalary.  Now,  seven  intercalary  months  are 
generally  found  in  the  space  of  nineteen  years,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  table : — 
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From  the  above  table  we  see  that,  when  there  is  an  intercalary 
moon  in  a  lunar  year,  its  New  Year's  Day  always  happens  in 
January,  with  this  exception,  that  it  might  occur  in  the  second 
February,  when  New  Year's  Day  occurs  in  February  for  four 
consecutive  solar  years.  The  length  of  an  ordinary  lunar  year  is 
either  354  or  355  days,  but  it  may  rarely  be  353  days,  as  it  was 
with  the  1st  year  of  Kyoyen  (1744  A.D.).  The  length  of  a  lunar 
year  containing  an  intercalary  month  is  either  383  or  384  days. 

The  celebration  of  what  is  known  as  Sakutanlbji  had  often  to 
do  with  the  length  of  a  lunar  month.  Now  by  Sakuiantdji  is 
meant  the  coming  on  of  the  winter  solstice  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
nth  moon.  According  to  "  Shoku-Nihongi,"  the  event  was  first 
celebrated  in  the  3rd  year  of  Yenryaku  (784  A.D.),  as  such  a 
coincidence  actually  occurred.  Subsequent  to  that  year,  the 
Sakuiantdji  happened  in  the  22  nd  year  of  Yenryaku  (803  A.  D.), 
the  1 3th  year  of  Konin  (822  AD.),  the  8th  year  of  Showa  (841 
A.D.),  the  2nd  year  of  J5kwan  (860  A.D.),  when  it  was  artificially 
brought  about  in  the  following  manner.  In  that  year  the-  winter 
solstice  fell  on  the  2nd  day  of  the  nth  moon,  and  the  preceding 
10th  moon  was  an  intercalary  one  of  29  days.  But  by  adding  an 
extra  day  to  this  moon  at  the  expense  of  the  1st  day  of  the  nth 
moon,  thus  making  it  a  moon  of  30  days,  the  2nd  day  of  the  nth 
moon  was  in  consequence  reckoned  as  the  1st  day  of  the  same 
moon.  Thus,  by  this  adjustment,  the  winter  solstice  was  in  this 
instance  made  to  fall  on  the  1st  day  of  the  nth  moon.  The  fact 
is  detailed  in  one  of  the  classical  annals  called  "Sandai-jitsuroku." 
Such  a  practice  was  not  uncommon  in  subsequent  periods.  From 
J5kwan  till  the  present  year,  the  Sakutanlbji  has  happened  about 
forty-five  times,  either  naturally  or  by  adjustment,  the  last  one 


k. 
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before  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  being  in  the  3rd 
year  of  Meiji  (1870  A.  D.),  but  scarcely  any  notice  has  of  recent 
years  been  taken  of  the  event  to  which  so  much  importance  was 
attached  in  times  of  old.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  in  this 
connection  that  one  occurred  in  the  33rd  year  of  Meiji  (1900 
A.  D.),  it  being  thus  far  the  first  and  last  since  the  advent  of  the 
Gregorian  reckoning  in  our  country. 

Now,  space  forbids  me  to  dwell  on  the  nature  and  usages  of 
such  days  as  Higan,  Hangesho,  Shanichi,  Doyo,  etc.  For  the 
elucidation  of  such  matters  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work  called 
Junkwanreki,  from  the  pen  of  Koizumi  Shotaku.  I  shajl,  how- 
ever, mention  the  way  they  are  inserted  in  the  current  almanacs. 
Higan  is  placed  on  the  3rd  day  before  the  beginning  of  Shumbun 
and  Shubun  respectively  (that  is,  it  happens  on  the  3rd  day  before 
the  Vernal  Equinox,  and  again  on  the  3rd  day  before  the 
Autumnal. Equinox).  Thus,  when  Shumbun  happens  on  the  21st 
day  of  March,  as  it  actually  did  last  spring,  Higan  occurs  on  the 
1 8th. 

Hangeshb  is  placed  on  the  10th  day  after  Geshi  (that  is,  the 
Summer  Solstice),  when  the  latter  begins  before  1 2  o'clock  noon 
on  the  day  of  its  occurrence;  but  Hangesho  is  placed  on  the  1  ith 
day  after  Geshi,  when  the  latter  begins  after  12  o'clock  noon  on 
the  day  of  its  commencement.  Thus,  in  the  33rd  year  of  Meiji 
(1900  A-D.),  Geshi  began  (that  is,  the  sun  entered  Cancer)  at 
6h.  39m.  A.  M.  on  the  22nd  day  of  June,  so  that  Hangeshb 
happened  on  the  2nd  day  of  July.  But  in  the  current  year,  Geshi 
will  begin  at  6h.  15m.  P.  M.  22nd  June,  so  that  Hangesho  mil 
happen  on  the  3rd  day  of  July. 

Shanichi  is  placed  on   the  nearest  day  of  isuchinoye  either 
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before  or  after  the  commencement  of  Shumbun  and  Shubun 
respectively.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  nearest  days  of 
isuchinoye  occur  on  the  same  number  of  days  both  before  and  after 
the  beginning  of  either  Shumbun  or  Shubun.  In  that  case  the 
time  of  its  commencement  is  necessarily  taken  into  account 
When  it  begins  in  the  morning,  the  nearest  day  of  Isuchinoye 
before  its  beginning  is  taken  up ;  when  it  begins  in  the  afternoon, 
that  after  its  beginning  is  made  available.  Thus,  in  the  14th  year 
of  Meiji  (188 1  A.D.),  the  vernal  equinox  commenced  at  8h.  32m. 
39  s.  P.M.  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  and  the  16th  and  the  25th 
days  of  the  month  were  the  days  of  isuchinoye  nearest  to  the 
equinox.  As  the  latter  began  in  the  afternoon,  the  25th  of  the 
month  was  made  ShanichL  The  same  thing  happened  last  spring, 
as  will  be  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  proper  page  of  the  current 
almanac. 

Boyd  is  now  calculated  from  the  sun's  longitude.  When  it 
reaches  2970,  270,  1170,  and  2070,  those  respective  instants  are 
the  beginnings  of  the  Doyb  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

N.  Sakuma. 


N.  B. 

In  the  study  of  this  subject  of  time  reckonings  in  Japan, 
B  ram  sen's  "  Chronological  Tables  "  are,  of  course,  invaluable ;  but 
they  are,  unfortunately,  not  easily  accessible. 

E.  W.  C.  • 
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A  CHINESE  REFUGEE  OF 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY 

Ernest  W.  Clement,  M.A. 


In  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  on  April  8,  1896,  upon 
the  subject,  "Chinese  Refugees  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in 
Mito,"  the  writer  referred  in  notes  *  to  other  Chinese  refugees  who 
found  refuge  about  that  time  in  various  localities  of  Japan.  One 
of  these  was  called  Tai  Ryu  [ft  581,  or  Tai  Man  K6  [R4&],  who 
was  both  a  priest  and  a  physician.  In  that  paper  allusion  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  a  stone  monument  had  been  erected  to  his 
memory,  by  pupils  of  his,  at  Kawagoye,  near  Tokyo. 

In  January  of  this  year  [1902],  after  instituting  more 
particular  inquiries  about  this  matter,  and  ascertaining  that  the 
monument  was  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  known  as  Heirinji, 
between  Tokyo  and  Kawagoye,  we  started  out  in  company  with 
a  Japanese  friend  to  find  the  place.  It  turned  out  to  be  in 
Nobitome  Village,  Niikura  County,  of  the  Province  of  Musashi, 
and  the  Saitama  Prefecture.  The  temple  is  situated  on  a  little 
knoll  called  Kimp6zan,f  about  half  a  mile  off  the  main  road  to 
Kawagoye,  and  about  6  ri  from  Tokyo. 


*  T.  A.  S.  J.,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  27,  28,  38.        f  See  Note  A. 
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We  found  here,  not  only  the  aforesaid  monument,  but  also 
many  relics,  of  Tai  Man  Ko.  It  is  true  that  the  monument  was 
first  erected  at  Kawagoye ;  but  it  did  not  then,  and  does  not  now, 
mark  the  place  of  his  burial ;  it  is  only  an  honorary  monument, 
a  cenotaph,  and  the  place  of  interment  is  not  definitely  known. 
The  monument  is  of  wood,  black  lacquered,  and  about  5  feet  high 
and  4  feet  wide ;  the  inscription  thereon  is  to  the  following 
purport*  : — 

Epitaph  on  the  Monument  of  the  Independent  Zen  Teacher. 
By  Kogentai  [fi^Cl,  disciple. 

The  teacher  was  born  at  Ninwa  [fcfDj,  Koshu  [|fc  JHJ,  China. 
His  father  was  an  official  and  known  as  a  man  of  good  deeds. 
His  mother  was  a  Ching  [PR].  Seven  children  were  born  to 
them  ;  and  the  last  was  the  teacher.  His  birth  took  place  on  the 
19th   day  of  the   2nd  month  of  the— year  of  Manreki   [A.  D. 

1595  (?)]• 

The  child  was  bright  by  nature  and  had  an  excellent  mem- 
ory ;  so  that  he  could  repeat  whatever  he  had  once  glanced  at 
in  a  book.  Though  he  was  sent  to  school  when  very  young,  he 
had  very  little  inclination  to  write  compositions,  (a  task  which 
constituted  the  chief  pursuit  of  students  in  those  days). 

When  he  was  grown  up,  he  wandered  about  from  one  place 
to  another,  searching  for  beautiful  mountains  and  clear  streams 
and  other  sublime  scenery  worthy  of  admiration.  When  he  was 
30  years  old,  he  had  not  yet  written  a  verse.  One  day  a  friend 
of  his  urged  him  to  compose  a  poem.  Then,  to  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  all   present,  he  spoke  out,  off  hand,  a  fine 

*  Translated  by  Prof.  Y.  Chiba,  of  Duncan  Academy,  Tokyo. 
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rhyme.  After  this  he  was  always  ready  to  write  poetry  whenever 
a  subject  was  suggested  to  him.  His  productions  came  out 
spontaneously  and  showed  perfect  originality. 

Previous  to  this  an  important  political  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  own  country,  that  is  to  say,  the  Ming  dynasty  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  Shing.  He  could  scarcely  bear  to  enjoy 
life  under  the  latter  government,  thinking  that  it  was  an  awful 
thing  and  a  disgrace  to  serve  two  masters :  and  this  caused  him 
a  heartfelt  desire  to  leave  that  country  and  come  over  to  our 
country.  As  a  boat  was  leaving  for  Japan,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity and  came  to  Nagasaki.  This  was  on  the  2nd  day  of  the 
3rd  month  in  the  2nd  year  of  Showo  [A.  D.  1645]. 

In  this  city  he  met  Fusho  L1HB],  a  Buddhist  priest  of  wide 
learning,  who  had  been  invited  from  China  as  a  religious  teacher. 
The  teacher  (Tai  Man  Ko]  was  not  a  little  impressed  by  the  priest 
and  listened  with  unusual  interest  to  his  teaching.  At  last  he  was 
converted  from  Confucianism  to  Buddhism.  He  changed  his 
name  to  Eki  [A  ]  and  surnamed  himself  Dokuriisu  Tenka  Ichikan- 
jin  CflOA^T— HA]. 

He  was  a  man  of  unfettered  disposition  ;  he  was  an  extensive 
reader,  especially  of  religious  books,  and  soon  became  known  to 
the  world.  He  entered  a  monastery  and  was  there  made  a  scribe. 
During  the  1st  year  of  Manji  [1658],  he  came  with  the  priest  to 
the  capital.  The  reputation  of  his  learning  and  virtue  became 
known  among  the  high  officials  and  noblemen,  so  that  some  tried 
to  secure  him  for  a  teacher. 

During  the  2nd  year  of  Manji  [1659J  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Nagasaki  on  account  of  illness.  Having  recovered  from  this 
sickness,  he  began  a  pilgrimage  all  over  the  country.     Wherever 


1 
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he  went,  he  gave  medicine  and  drove  away  diseases.  The  people 
called  him  "  divine." 

He  excelled  in  penmanship.  His  style  of  writing  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  ancient  standards  in  penmanship ;  and  his 
ideographs  made  a  wonderful  impression  upon  those  who  looked 
at  them.  To  get  a  piece  of  paper  containing  his  writing,  or  even 
a  single  character,  was  considered  the  same  as  to  obtain  a  precious 
jewel  or  treasure. 

A  few  years  later,  his  teacher  Fusho  died ;  and  he  came  over 
to  the  capital  again.  Soon  afterward,  he  was  made  the  priest  of 
Kimpdji,  which  was  called  Heirin,  a  Buddhist  temple  ten  ri  out 
of  the  city.  This  temple  had  been  established  by  Nobutsuna 
Minamoto,  the  Lord  of  Izu.  When  he  came  to  this  temple,  he 
opened  up  the  country,  drew  water  from  the  Tama  River  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people,  and  added  elegant  buildings.  He 
went  around  the  neighboring  country,  teaching  the  people  and 
comforting  them. 

He  had  not  forgotten  his  own  country,  and  would  often  write 
out,  with  indignation,  treatises  denouncing  the  great  crime  of  the 
Shing  dynasty,  and  sympathizing  with  his  own  people,  who  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  terrible  calamity  which  had  befallen  them. 
May  we  not  call  him  one  faithful  to  his  own  country  and  a  true 
disciple  of  Buddha  ? 

He  died  in  the  12th  year  of  Kwambun  [1672J  at  the  age 
of  77. 
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Note  A. 

Kimpozan  Heirinji  [ftMUi¥tt3H,  also  called  Yoshinin 
[K*frK],  which  is  located  about  8  chb  east  of  the  Nobitome  Road, 
belongs  to  the  Zen  Sect.  This  temple  was  opened  in  the  1st 
yearofKowo  [1389]  by  the  great  priest,  Sekihitsu  Zenkyu. 
The  temple  was  originally  built  in  Iwatsuki  Village,  between 
Omiya  and  Kasukabe,  but  it  was  moved  to  this  place  in  the 
3rd  year  of  Kwambun  [1663].  There  are  four  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  temple.  One  of  them  is  called  Taikeido  [R  SIS], 
which  contains  an  image  of  Kwannon,*  1  foot  and  a  or  3  inches 
tali,  dressed  in  white,  which  was  worshipped  by  Tai  Man  K6,  and 
a  wooden  statue  of  the  latter.  There  is  also  a  wooden  tablet  with 
the  following  inscription  :  Min  (no)  Dokuriisu  Eki  Zenshi  Kwakuiy\ 
which  seems  to  have  been  only  an  honorary  appellation. 


*  This  had  been  stolen  just  a  little  while  before  oar  visit. 
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Note  B. 

I  have  recently  been  so  fortunate  as  to  run  across  a  small 
photograph  of  Mitsukuni  (Giko),  the  3rd  Tokugawa  Prince  of 
Mito,  who  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  gave  several  Chinese 
refugees  a  shelter  in  his  clan.  For  information  concerning  this 
Japanese  Maecenas,  see  papers  on  "The  Tokugawa  Princes  of 
Mito"  (Vol.  XVIII,  Part  i),  "The  Mito  Civil  War"  (Vol.  XL", 
Part  z),  "Chinese  Refugees  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Mito" 
(Vol.  XXIV),  and  "  Instructions  of  a  Mito  Prince  to  His  Re- 
tainers" (Vol.  XXVII).  The  above-mentioned  photograph  is 
here  reproduced  : — 


MlTSL-Kl'NI    [C.IKO] 


BOOK    I. 


IN  PRIVATE  LIFE, 


CHAPTER    I. 

FATHER  AND  GRANDFATHER. 

When  four  years  old  father  lost  his  mother,  and  when 
nine  his  father  died.  He  knew  little  of  them.  Grand- 
father's name  was  Kageyu,  and  grandmother  was  the 
daughter  of  someone  named  Someya.  I  do  not  know 
their  native  place  but  both  died  in  the  village  Shimotsuma, 
in  the  province  of  Hitachi. 

Our  name  Arai  came  from  the  Minamoto*  family  of  the 
province  Kodzuke,  and  Someya  from  the  Fujiwara  family 
of  Sagami  province.  I  do  not  know  why  they  went  to 
Hitachi.  There  are  those  who  profess  to  know,  but  as 
father  died  without  telling  me  I  do  not  believe  them. 
He  told  me  that  grandfather  lost  his  estates  and  was 
concealed  by  his  farmers  for  a  while. 

His  eyes  were  large,  his  beard  heavy,  and  his  appearance 
stern.  His  hair  did  not  turn  grey  before  he  died.  He 
always  ate,  so  father's  old  nurse  told  him,  with  chopsticks 
which  he  took  from  a  highly  ornamented  lacquer  box, 
and  after  eating  he  put  the  chopsticks  back  and  carefully 


*  The  Minamoto  family    was   in   3  branches — Seiwa  Genji,   Chini-no- 
Genji  and  Kai-no-GenjL 
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put  the  box  away.  In  some  battle  he  had  taken  a  good 
head,  and  when  he  showed  it  to  the  general  the  latter 
said, — "You  must  be  tired,"  and  passed  him  his  own  tray 
and  dinner,  giving  him-  the  chopsticks.  But  father  heard 
the  story  when  so  young  that  he  did  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  general,  nor  what  battle  it  was. 

One  other  story  father  told  of  him, — When  an  old 
comrade  said  to  him,  "  You  arc  contemptuous/*  grand- 
father replied,  "  Contempt  cannot  be  endured.  You  spoke 
in  jest  but  jests  invite  contempt/' 

After  grandfather's  death  father's  adopted  brother  gave 
him  to  a  wealthy  man  whose  place  was  not  like  grand- 
father's but  was  full  of  servants,  guns,  bows  and  spears. 
This  man  loved  father  well,  but,  when  1 3  years  old,  father 
quarrelled  with  a  comrade  and  was  asked,  "  what  good  is 
there  in  arguing  with  one  who  does  not  know  his  place 
as  a  dependent  ?"  Father  did  not  understand  and,  as  there 
was  no  one  else,  asked  his  old  nurse.  She  told  him  not 
to  mind,  but  as  he  persisted  at  last  she  cried  and  said  : — 
"  Your  father  once  had  an  establishment  like  this  but 
though  he  remembered  regretfully  the  past  he  died  in 
peace.  This  man,  with  his  wealth,  might  adopt  any  one's 
9011,  but  he  has  taken  you  and  loves  you  better  than  his 
own  child,  for  you  are  the  son  of  his  lord.  Obey  him 
like  a  father.'* 

When  father  heard  this  he  hated  his  adopted  brother, 
borrowed  some  pence  from  the  priest  his  teacher,  did  up 
J*  is  clothes  and  wrapped  them  in  paper,  stuck  his  pence 
into  his  girdle,  put  on  his  sword  and  went  away.  After 
going  a  few  miles  he  met  the  postmen  from  Mito  who 
asked  him  to  join  them  and  told  him  so  young  a  lad  was 
in  danger  from  thieves  if  he  went  alone    to  Edo.      For 
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a  while  he  refused  to  answer  their  questions,  but  as  they 
were  very  kind,  and  put  him  on  the  horse  when  he  was 
tired,  at  last  he  told  them  about  himself.  So  they  cared 
for  him  in  Edo  and  found  him  employment.  Twenty  years 
after  father  returned  to  Shimotsuma  to  observe  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  father's  death.  Of  father's  brothers 
three  were  dead,  and  the  survivor  told  him  that  the  second 
brother  had  deeply  mourned  him  and  made  unaviling 
search  for  him  in  Edo. 

Soon  this  remaining  brother  died  also,  and  father  had 
no  further  friends  in  Shimotsuma. 

Father's  youth  was  passed  in  the  period  soon  after  the 
wars,  when  men  were  chivalrous  and  righteous,  very  dif- 
ferent from  now.  He  wandered  about  until  he  was  thirty 
years  old  and  then  found  employment  with  the  Kobu, 
Minamoto  Tsuchiya.* 

Three  foot  soldiers  who  were  accused  of  murder  and 
confined  in  the  arrow-room  above  the  gate  were  put  in 
his  charge.  He  accepted  this  position  on  condition  that 
the  swords  of  the  men  were  returned ;  and  when  this  was 
done  he  said.  "  If  you  escape,  cut  off  my  head  and  take 
it  with  you.  I  cannot  fight  three  men.  My  sword  is 
useless."  So  he  wrapped  it  in  a  long  strip  of  cloth  and 
put  it  aside.  He  slept  and  ate  with  them  for  ten  days, 
when  they  were  acquitted.  But  they  were  dismissed  the 
service  as  they  had  suffered  in  reputation.  When  leaving 
they  said  to  father."  It  was  shameful  that  three  of  us 
were  put  in  charge  of  one  man  and  we  purposed  to  show 

*  Kobu — was  an  honorary  title  and  was  equivalent  to — Minister  in 
charge  of  Embankments.  Arai  always  calls  his  lord  by  this  title.  He  was 
a  hatamoto  daimyo  of  21.000  ioktt,  and  his  estates  were  in  Kururi  in 
Kururi  in  Kadzusa,  across  the  bay  from  Tokyo. 
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our  strength.  But  when  you  put  your  sword  aside  we 
felt  our  shame  would  be  increased  should  we  kill  an  un 
armed  man ;  nor  could  we  commit  suicide  without  an 
antagonist.  Then  we  planned  to  take  our  revenge  after 
our  release,  but  our  swords  were  restored  to  us  and  we 
can  still  enter  the  society  of  samurai.  Your  kindness 
has  taken  way  our  wrath  and  we  shall  not  forget  your 
sympathy. 

Soon  after,  father  was  promoted  and  given  permanent 
position  in  the  Kobu's  household.  Gradually  he  rose  to 
be  censor.  * 

From  this  on  I  write  of  my  own  remembrance. 

Father's  life  followed  a  strict  and  uninterrupted  routine. 
He  awoke  at  the  tiger  hour  (four  a.m.),  bathed  in  cold 
water  and  dressed  his  own  hair.  In  very  cold  weather 
mother  wished  him  to  use  warm  water  but  he  would 
not  as  it  would  make  the  servants  trouble.  When  he  was 
past  seventy  fire  was  kept  in  the  foot  warmer  at  night, 
for  mother  suffered  from  the  cold,  and,  as  water  could  be 
heated  there  without  trouble  to  anyone,  he  used  hot  water. 

Father  and  mother  were  Buddhists  and  after  their  bath 
put  on  their  special  garments  and  worshipped  the  Buddhas. 
On  their  parent's  anniversaries  they  prepared  the  rice 
without  help  from  the  servants.  When  they  awakened 
before  dawn  they  sat  up  in  bed  and  silently  awaited  the 
day.     When  it  was  light  enough  to  see  they  arose. 

Father's  road  lay  to  the  north  but  he  always  went 
out  of  the  south  gate  and  turned  to  the  east.  Returning 
he  went  to  the  west  and  entered  by  the  north  gate.     His 


*  **  Grandfather  died  in  1609,  and  giandmother  in  1604.     Father  was 
born  in  1602,  and  went  to  Edo  in  1613."' 
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sandals  had  iron  knobs  and  he  walked  with  resounding 
steps  giving  notice  of  his  approach.  All  knew  his  tread 
and  hushed  crying  children  at  the  sound.  * 

The  Kobu  went  year  by  year  to  his  estates  in  Modagori, 
province  of  Kadzusa,  spending  the  time  from  the  eighth 
to  the  twelfth  month  there.  On  his  return  he  would 
ask  father  for  the  news  and  be  told,  "There  is  none." 
After  some  years  he  said,  "  How  is  this !  Among  so 
many  samurai  surely  something  has  happened  these  years 
past!"  But  father  replied,  "  Great  matters  we  communicate 
to  you  at  once,  trifles  we  arrange  and  there  is  nothing 
to  tell."  Thereafter,  when  the  Kobu  returned,,  he  called 
father  and  told  him  the  happenings  in  Kadzusa  to  which 
father  listened  and  retired. 

In  the  autumn  of  1645,  the  Kobu  was  put  in  charge  at 
Suruga,  and  in  his  stead  father  went  to  Kadzusa.  The  fol- 
lowing spring,  he  was  summoned  in  haste  to  Suruga  to  look 
after  the  young  samurai  who  climbed  the  bamboo  fence  at 
night,  and  went  out  for  their  amusement,  not  heeding  the 
rebuke  of  the  officials.  Father  wished  to  prevent  the  scan- 
dal of  punishments  for  such  offences,  so  he  set  up  four  or 
five  guard  houses  with  two  foot-soldiers  in  each  and  himself 
went  the  rounds  all  night.  This  wholly  put  a  stop  to  the 
offence. 

In  1647,  ^e  Kobu  was  put  in  charge  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment in  Nikko,  and  in  1649,  of  the  Osaka  castle.  Father 
went  with  him  to  keep  the  young  samurai  in  order  en  route. 
So  he  did  not  sleep  at  all  at  night,  but  dozed  on  horseback 
in  the  day  time  or  when  the  company  halted.     He  suffered 


*  Not  to  lie  down  after  awaking,  to  walk  with  resounding  steps  and 
turn  to  the  east  on  leaving  his  gate  was  to  follow  the  classical  examples. 
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so  from  night  blindness  that  when  he  returned  to  Mis  hi  ma 
he  could  not  see  the  lanterns.  His  real  object  was  the 
protection  of  the  Kobu  against  the  vengeance  of  a  young 
samurai,  who  had  committed  a  flagrant  crime  and  had  fled. 
The  Kobu  was  determined  to  take  him,  but  could  not,  and 
put  his  aged  mother  in  prison,  thinking  he  would  come  for 
her  relief.  But  he  did  not  come  and  the  woman  died  in 
prison.  So  the  samurai  disguised  himself  that  he  might 
kill  the  Kobu.  Father  knew  all  this,  and  feared  the  journey 
might  afford  advantage  to  the  criminal. 

A  boy  named  Ashizawa  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  given  office  and  honourably  employed 
by  the  Kobu.  When  Ashizawa  was  twenty  years  old  the 
Kobu  one  day  called  father.  The  Kobu  was  seated  with 
his  sword  by  his  side  and  his  countenance  ehanged.  He 
said,  "  Come  close  to  me."  Father  thought  there  was 
need  for  his  sword  and  started  to  get  it,  but  the  Kobu  said, 
"  Come  as  you  are.  I  shall  kill  Ashizawa  myself.  Stay 
and  see."  Father  stood  in  silence  and  soon  the  Kobu  said 
again,  "What  is  your  opinion?"  And  Father  replied: — 
"  Ashizawa  acknowledges  that  your  kindness  to  an  orphan 
deserves  an  extraordinary  return.  He  is  naturally  strong 
but  is  still  very  young,  often  does  wrong  and  has  given 
cause  for  your  wrath.  But,  are  not  men  of  a  different 
mould  useless  when  mature?  Thinking  of  all  this  my 
answer  was  slow  and  I  beg  pardon."  At  this  the  Kobu 
•was  lost  in  thought  and  father  too  stood  in  silence.  The 
moquitoes  gathered  on  their  faces  until  the  Kobu  spoke 
again,  when  six  or  seven  fell  gorged  and  father  carefully 
picked  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  paper.  At  last  the 
Kobu  said,"  You  may  go  now  and  rest." 

Ashizawa  had  been  given  to  drink  and  rioting,  but,  as 
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father  arid  father's  friend  Seki  urged  him  now,  he  reformed. 
After  a  few  years  he  was  given  his  father's  office,  and  when 
the  Kobu  was  dead,  father  said,  "  See  that  you  do  not 
forget  the  past !"  for  he  had  taken  to  drink  again. 

In  the  Kobu's  household  was  a  man  named  Kato,  who 
was  about  sixty  years  old  when  I  was  twenty.  He  had  two 
famous  swords — "dish  cutter"  and  "monkey  leader."  I  have 
seen  the  first,  it  was  narrow  and  three  feet  long,  but  not 
the  other.  That  he  had  from  a  monkey  leader.  When 
Kato  was  sixteen  years  old  he  killed  one  of  his  samurai, 
cutting  quite  across  his  body  and  clean  through  a  dish. 
But  after  father  retired  from  office  he  told  me  the  facts 
as  a  secret. 

"  One  can't  believe  all  that  men  say,  that  sword  I  gave 
you  when  young  is  the  true  dish-cutter.  Kato's  apartment 
adjoined  mine  and  one  day  I  heard  him  from  the  second 
story  quarrelling  in  a  loud  voice  with  one  of  his  young 
samurai  who  was  cleaning  fish  below.  What  a  miserable 
row,  I  thought,  and  just  then  Kato  rushed  down  stairs, 
and  I  picked  up  my  sword  and  went  to  see.  He  had 
struck  the  samurai  but  had  been  too  weak  to  injure  him, 
and  he  had  turned  on  Kato  with  his  knife.  So  I  cut  down 
the  man  from  the  shoulder,  my  sword  going  quite  across 
his  body  and  through  the  dish.  As  he  fell,  I  said  to  Kato, 
1  Now  stick  him !'  wiped  the  blood  from  my  blade  and 
went  home.  So  when  others  came  rushing  in  they  called 
Kato's  sword  "  the  dish-cutter." 

My  sword  had  belonged  to  a  man  named  Goto,  and  he 
had  it  from  his  elder  brother  who  had  cut  a  man's  head 
in  two  with  it.  Half  the  head  he  kept  in  proof  of  the 
sword's  qualities.     From   Goto  it  came  to  me.     Have  a 
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care  for  it !     "I  have  kept  it  for  ceremonial  occasions  and 
for  service  and  call  it  lion." 

I  have  also  a  sword  which  once  belonged  to  the  grand- 
son of  Okabe,  Lord  Tambu.  Once  when  going  out  into 
the  forest  with  a  young  companion  they  met  a  wild  boar. 
The  companion  ran  and  climbed  a  tree,  but  his  lord  waited 
with  his  back  to  a  tree.  When  the  boar  charged  him 
with  its  tusks  he  cut  it  across  the  mouth  and  the  brute  bit 
the  sword  and  ran  with  it  in  its  mouth  and  struck  against  a 
tree,-destroying  the  ornaments  of  the  sword  and  killing  it- 
self. This  boy  did  many  such  deeds,  and  father  begged 
the  sword  from  him  and  gave  it  to  me.  But  father  added 
"  I  never  talk  of  the  quality  of  my  sword,  for  when  men 

•  talk  of  their  swords  they  soon  come  to  testing  them  in 

•  fight." 

A  certain  old  man  constantly  swore  by  the  gods  and  the 
Buddhas,  and  father  cautioned  me,  "  Men  who  lie,  swear 
as  a  proof  of  truth.  This  old  man  is  not  a  liar,  but  is  care- 
less in  his  talk,  and  has  acquired  this  habit.     Beware  of  it !" 

Father  had  a  friend,  five  or  six  years  his  junior,  named 
Seki,  who  became  imbecile  when  more  than  seventy  years 
old,  and  father  thought,  "  How  pitiable  one  is  when  his 
powers  fail  with  age ;  and  there  is  no  help  for  it  unless 
preparation  is  made  in  youth.  Old  men  do  and  say  wrong 
things  from  forgetful  ness.  Old  and  young  have  a  certain 
routine,  if  they  attempt  more  they  may  do  it  or  may  not. 
So  from  my  youth  I  have  undertaken  few  duties,  but  those 
I  have  done  with  my  strength  and  have  not  left  them  to 
others.  I  have  a  place  for  everything,  so  I  can  find  it  in 
the  dark,  just  as  we  learn  the  parts  of  our  bodies  and  use 
them  involuntarily.  And  there  is  profit  in  asking  old  men 
of  their  youth  ;  for  that  they  do  not  forget  and  answer  well 
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if  asked;  but  we  should  not  speak  of  the  new  and  wonderful 
things  we  hear.  I  forget  names  heard  only  once,  and  times 
and  places  escape  me  soon.  Nothing  is  thought  of  it  if  a 
youth  forgets,  but  if  it  is  an  old  man  they  say,  He  is  im- 
becile. So  I  take  special  care  not  to  forget.  Seki  was 
honest  and  skillful,  but  he  was  careless  in  speech  and  act. 
So  he  has  become  imbecile." 

As  I  remember  father  he  was  very  grey,  his  face  was 
square,  and  his  forehead  high.  His  eyes  were  large,  and 
his  beard  heavy.  He  was  short,  large-boned,  strongly  built. 
He  showed  no  sign  of  emotion  in  his  face,  he  did  not  laugh 
loudly  nor  scold  in  an  angry  voice.  His  words  were  few 
and  his  movements  dignified.  I  never  saw  him  surprised, 
amazed  or  lacking  in  self  control.  For  example,  he  thought 
small  moxa  useless  and  would  have  five  or  seven  large  ones 
applied  at  once,  showing  no  sign  of  suffering. 

When    off  duty,  he    cleaned  his  room,  hung  up  some 
ancient  painting,  arranged  a  few  flowers  of  the  season  and  1 
sat  silent  all  day  or  painted  pictures.     He  did  not  care  for 
colored  pictures. 

When  well  he  did  not  have  servants  wait  on  him  at 
meals.  He  ate  two  bowls  of  rice  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  that  he  might  not  hurt  himself  eating  too  much  of 
any  one,  He  did  not  pick  and  choose  but  ate  what  was 
set  before  him  whether  he  fancied  it  or  not,  weighing  the 
several  dishes  in  his  hands  to  determine  their  quantity.  He 
did  not  order  his  meals,  though  he  insisted  upon  having  the 
fresh  food  of  the  four  seasons  as  soon  as  it  was  in  the 
market,  and  ate  it  with  the  family.  He  was  easily  affected 
by  wine,  and  merely  took  the  cup  in  his  hand  at  the  cere- 
monies.    Tea  he  much  liked. 

At  home,  he  wore  carefully  washed  clothes,  nothing  soiled 
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even  in  bed.  When  he  went  out,  his  dress  was  hew  and 
fine,  but  not  extravagant  or  beyond  his  rank  for,  like  the 
famous  men  of  old,  he  wished  no  criticisms  after  death. 
He  associated  things  with  their  owners  and  thought  char- 
acter revealed  by  possessions,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  to 
forget  one's  things. 

His  ordinary  fan  was  of  an  ancient  pattern  with  white 
ribs,  and  its  paper  splashed  with  silver  and  gold,  but  at 
times  he  used  a  fan  ornamented  with  pictures,  and  was  care- 
ful to  get  pictures  by  famous  artists.  Still  more  was  he 
particular  as  to  the  ornaments  of  his  swords  and  armour. 

When  past  seventy  his  left  elbow  troubled  him  and  he 
wished  to  retire,  but  the  Kobu  would  not  consent.  So 
father  wore  only  one  sword,  a  short  one  a  foot  long  and 
an  inch  wide,  with  its  scabbard  wound  with  silk,  and  his 
servant  followed  bearing  his  long  sword.  That  was  extra- 
ordinary, but  the  Kobu  permitted  it.  *  Father  thought  a 
sword  for  use,  and  not  to  be  worn  when  it  could  not  be 
handled,  and  so  wore  only  his  short  one.  That  he  kept 
until  death,  and  then  gave  it  to  his  adopted  son  in  Dshu. 
Its  ornaments  were  iron,  its  scabbard  had  black  lacquer 
waves  ornamented  with  ebony.  When  he  took  the  tonsure 
he  put  it  away  in  a  leathern  bag. 

Some  years  after  his  death  the  late  head  of  the  Kotoku 
temple  told  me  that  when  father  was  past  eighty  a  drunken 
fellow  came  to  the  temple  flourishing  his  sword,  and  no  one 
faced  him  until  the  old  man  came  out,  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  tripped  him,  threw  his  sword  into  the  drain,  and  went 
back  into  the  temple.     Then  the  young  priests  came  out 


*  Extraordinary,  because  the  swords  of  Daimyo   were  thus  carried  by 
servants. 
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and  guarded  the  fellow  where  he  lay,  until  sobered,  and 
finally  sent  him  home.  The  priest  thought  father's  deed 
should  not  be  mentioned,  lest  people  think  it  a  mere  display 
of  vanity  on  the  part  of  an  old  man.  But  persons  of  dis- 
crimination will  see  the  reason  for  his  act. 

When  I  was  seventeen  or  eighteen,  I  dropped  a  green 
colored  cord  with  a  hook  at  its  end  used  for  securing 
criminals.  "  What  is  that  he  asked,"  "  When  I  was  a 
censor  I  had  such  a  cord  for  years,  for  fear  my  servants 
might  not  have  one  in  time  of  need.  When  I  gave  up 
office  I  used  it  to  tie  the  cat.  That  is  the  cord  you  have. 
A  samurai  should  take  care.  Each  one  has  things  to  do 
and  other  things  not  to  do.  That  is  not  for  you,  and  you 
are  too  old  to  be  heedless. 


STORIES  OF  THE  PAST:   FATHER'S  RE- 
TIREMENT  AND  DEATH. 

Father  told  me  this  story  of  Takadaki  Kichibei,  of 
Harima  a  samurai  of  Shizawa.  He  was  very  fond  of  fish- 
ing and  one  day  left  his  swords  with  his  servant  and  waded 
into  the  water  with  his  net.  He  went  into  the  boundaries 
of  a  neighboring  daimyo,  and  was  taken  by  two  guards  and 
bound  up  with  his  net.  With  tears  of  blood  he  begged  off, 
but  keenly  felt  his  disgrace  as  the  story  got  around.  He 
had  much  desired  that  which  is  not  for  samurai,  and  so  was 
led  into  these  misfortunes. 

On  the  New  Year's  day  following  he  went  to  the  great 
gate  of  the  neighboring  daimyo,  and  there,  in  the  crowd,  cut 
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down  one  of  the  best  samurai  and  fled  leaving  a  card  with 
this  writing, — "  I  cut  him  down  to  cover  my  shame."  They 
searched  the  neighborhood  but  could  not  find  him.  Next 
day  he  cut  down  another  samurai,  left  his  card  and  dis- 
appeared, and  again,  on  the  seventh  day  repeated  his 
exploit.  They  could  not  find  him.  Once  to  do  such  a 
deed  is  easy,  to  do  it  three  times  showed  his  strength  and 
audacity. 

I  used  to  tell  this  story  while  I  was  employed  by  the 
Kobu ;  and  once,  when  in  Kadzusa  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  man  standing  among  the  farmers.  He  kept 
looking  at  me  and  averting  his  face  as  he  caught  my  eye. 
He  did  not  seem  an  ordinary  man,  and  I  went  to  his  side 
and  asked  who  he  might  be  ?  At  first  he  said, — "  I  am 
of  this  place,"  and  averted  his  face.  But  as  I  insisted  at 
last  he  said,  "  I  am  the  Takadaki  whom  you  once  knew. 
This  was  the  home  of  my  ancestors,  and  hither  I  fled  and 
was  taken  in  for  my  family's  sake.  When  I  heard  that 
Arai  was  here  I  came  to  see  if  it  was  indeed  you,  and  was 
overcome  with  shame  as  I  recalled  the  past." 

Father  told  me  another  story,  of  an  Echizen  man  named 
Kurobei  who  had  disappeared.  Years  after,  father  was 
crossing  the  Hakone  pass,  going  to  Harima  in  the  west  on 
business.  Just  beyond  Hata  he  saw  a  coolie  with  a  bundle 
of  wood,  and  passing  him  a  little  heard  a  call.  He  looked 
back  and  saw  that  the  coolie  had  laid  down  his  wood,  taken 
the  cloth  from  his  face,  and  was  coming  toward  him.  "  So," 
to  tell  the  story  in  father's  words,  "  I  turned  back  and  he 
said,  *  You  do  not  remember  me  ?  I  am  Kurobei.  Why 
are  you  so  foolish  as  to  come  here  alone  ? '  Then  as  I 
looked  £t  him  I  seemed  to  remember  him,  but  as  in  a  dream, 
so  fallen  was  he.     *  How  did  you  come  to  this  ?  '     I  asked 
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and  told  him  of  myself.     So  he  said,  '  As  you  have  leisure, 
and  I  wish  to  talk  wjth  you  come  to  my  house.     It  is  near/ 

As  we  went  together  he  said, '  I  have  an  aged  father,  and 
as  I  could  not  support  him  otherwise  took  to  his  work. 
When  I  saw  you  I  could  not  restrain  my  desire  for  a  talk 
of  the  old  times,  though  I  was  ashamed  to  call.  But  father 
is  very  old  fashioned  and  will  not  see  strangers,  so  I  must 
explain  to  him.     Wait  here  a  little/ 

So  he  left  me  and  went  into  a  wretched  hut,  but  soon 
came  again,  and  took  me  in.  There  was  an  old  man  of 
eighty  making  a  fire.  '  I  have  nothing  for  guests  '  he  said, 
1  but  must  not  be  shamefaced  before  my  son's  friend.  You 
shall  have  such  as  we  have,  and  pray  spend  the  night/  So 
he  gave  me  rice  mixed  with  wheat  and  some  bulbs.  Later 
on  he  said,  '  I  interrupt  your  talk/  bade  us  good  night  and 
went  into  another  room. 

We  sat  by  the  fire,  feeding  it  with  faggots,  until  after 
midnight  and  then  he  went  into  his  father's  room  and 
brought  out  two  bamboo  sticks.  From  them  he  took  his 
swords  fine  in  make  and  beautiful  in  ornament.  He  wept 
and  said,  '  As  a  samurai  I  could  not  support  my  father, 
and  he  had  no  one  else.  I  sold  all  but  my  swords.  These 
I  shall  keep  while  my  strength  lasts.  As  you  see,  my 
father  is  not  long  for  this  world.  If  I  can  support  him  to 
the  end  I  shall  be  happy.  Afterwards  you  may  meet  me 
again/ 

The  next  morning  he  prepared  food  for  his  father  and 
me,  went  with  me  a  distance  on  my  way,  and  took  his 
leave  I  never  heard  of  him  again. 

Father. was  unmarried  when  he  entered  the  Kobu's  ser- 
vice. He  adopted  a  boy  named  Ichiya  Masanobu,  the  son 
of  a  dear  friend.     Ichiya  became  a  retainer  of  the  Kobu's 
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second  son  and  went  with  him  to  Oshu.  When  father 
retired,  Ichiya  supported  him  until  I  was  able  to  do  so. 
Later,  Ichiya  gave  his  possessions  to  his  eldest  son  and 
became  a  priest.  He  died  soon  after  I  obtained  my  position, 
and  his  eldest  son  soon  followed  him.  Then  his  second 
son  died,  and  now  his  property  is  in  the  hands  of  his 
son's  son. 

Father  was  well  past  forty  when  he  married  mother. 
Their  first  two  children  were  girls,  and  both  dicdi  before 
they  were  three.  The  third  was  also  a  girl  and  died  when 
nineteen,  and  my  younger  sister  died  at  eighteen.  Father 
was  fifty  seven,  and  mother  forty  two,  when  I  was  born. 

I  do  not  know  certainly  of  my  mother's  parents.  I  knew 
her  sisters,  elder  and  younger.  When  I  was  old  enough 
to  understand,  I  earnestly  asked  after  my  grand  parents  but 
she  replied,  '  Nothing  should  be  concealed  from  a  son,  but 
111  not  tell  you.  Often  have  men  of  rank  been  born  of 
humble  mothers  and  it  will  not  disgrace  you  to  be  ignorant 
of  your  mother's  family.  But  this  much  I  will  say,  all 
know  of  my  father  and  my  grandfather.  The  latter  was 
distinguished  in  Nobunaga's  history;  and  my  mother's 
grandfather  distinguished  himself  in  the  Korean  expedition.' 
My  mother  told  me  this  in  detail,  weeping  bitterly. 

Mother  was  in  the  service  of  the  Lady  of  Geishu,*  and 
went  with  her  to  Oshu  when  she  became  a  nun.  There 
mother  met  and  married  father. 

She  wrote  a  fine  hand,  composed  good  verses,  and  read 
many  books.  She  taught  all  this  to  my  sisters.  She  was 
a  skillful  player  of  "go"  and  chess,  and  taught  me  to  play. 
She   had   the   finger  tips   for  the  "  koto"      She   thought 


*  The  wife  of  the  lord  of  Geishu. 
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women  should  weave  cloth  and  make  clothes;  and  she 
made  father's  and  mine.  I  have  some  of  her  making  still. 
The  proverb  says,  "  like  marry  like,"  and  so  it  was  with 
my  parents.     They  were  alike  in  words  and  actions. 

When  father  shaved  his  head,  mother  did  the  same.  She 
was  sixty  three  when  she  died.  The  Kobu  had  died  when 
father  was  seventy  five.  He  was  very  ill  at  the  time  but 
recovered  after  he  had  been  given  up.  He  would  not 
resume  his  office.  The  Kobu's  heir  pensioned  father  and 
praised  him  highly  for  his  faithful  service  for  so  many 
years.  Father  and  mother  shaved  their  heads,  and  took  a 
small  dwelling  in  the  temple  H6-on,  Asakusa. 

The  next  winter,  Yorinao's  distant  cousin,  a  Minister 
of  Kobu's  and  an  intimate  friend  of  father's  consulted  him 
about  deposing  Yorinao  and  making  his  young  son  heir. 
Father  vainly  tried  to  dissuade  his  friend,  as  the  attempt 
was  premature.  The  scheme  failed  and  I  too  lost  my  posi- 
tion as  I  belonged  to  that  party.  (26th  March  1677).  My 
younger  sister  died  the  same  year,  and  mother,  sorrowed 
by  these  things,  took  ill  on  the  20th  June  1678  and  died 
suddenly  on  the  22d.     So  father  was  left  alone. 

In  April  1679  Yorinao  lost  his  rank  and  his  son  was 
given  only  a  fraction  of  his  possessions.  The  son  sent  for 
me,  but  I  refused  to  go  while  father  remained  in  disgrace. 
It  was  done  as  I  wished  and  I  went  to  the  young  man.  He 
had  as  yet  no  "  true  name,"  and  at  his  request  I  gave  him 
one,  Tatenao.  Thus  a  way  was  opened  for  me  *  and  I 
took  service  with  Furukawa  no  Shosho,  Masatoshi,  Asson 
Hetta  Chikuzen  no  Kami,  Tairo. 

Now  I  purposed  to  care  for  father,  and  the   15th  July 

*  While   in  disgrace  he   could  get  no  employment.     His   new   allow- 
ance was  500  koku. 
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1679  he  spent  with  me  in  talk  and  mutual  solace.  He 
went  home  the  next  day  and  the  day  following  I  heard 
that  he  was  ill  and  went  to  him  at  once.  He  was  dying. 
He  heard  that  I  had  come,  opened  his  eyes,  took  my  hand, 
and  died  as  one  goes  to  sleep. 

It  was  only  an  hundred  days  after  I  had  become  a  samu- 
rai. It  was  a  great  grief;  but  he  was  comforted  as  he 
knew  that  I  had  a  position  and  that  his  name  had  been 
cleared.     He  was  eighty  two  years  old. 

I  remember  father  well,  as  he  was  when  over  eighty.  He 
had  remained  unchanged  from  my  youth,  and  this  both 
because  of  his  natural  superiority,  and  his  careful  habits  in 
every  thing.  I  well  remember  his  oft  repeated  teachings 
and  especially  the  following : — "  Men  should  persevere. 
Attack  the  greatest  difficulty  first,  and  the  others  will  not 
seem  formidable."  I  have  greatly  profited  by  that,  and 
especially  as  to  my  temper,  for  I  am  naturally  impatient 
and  restrai  1  myself  with  difficulty.  But  with  good  fortune 
I  have  passed  through  many  dangers,  and  my  years  and 
strength  decay  together.  Probably  I  am  not  so  impulsive 
as  in  the  past.  I  desire  this  teaching  to  be  handed  down 
to  the  future  members  of  my  family." 

Again  father  said, — "  I  left  home  when  thirteen  and  lived 
among  strangers.  I  have  had  many  intimates  and  have 
kept  their  friendship  by  avoiding  avarice  and  lust.  Men 
differ  by  nature,  rank  and  education  but  all  alike  destroy 
friendship  by  these  two  vices.  As  my  teacher  said,  Lust 
and  avarice  weave  a  hatred  nothing  can  undo.  Let  old 
and  young  beware  of  them.,, 
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CHILDHOOD  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Kobu's  mansion  burned  in  the  great  fire,  4th  March 
1657-  and  all  fled  to  Yanagiwara.  There  I  was  born  in  a 
temporary  dwelling  on  March  25.  So  the  Kobu  called  me 
when  very  young,  Spark  (i.e.  the  Son  of  the  Fire).  His 
mother  took  a  fancy  to  me  and  I  was  much  at  her  dwelling. 
The  Kobu  saw  me  there  when  I  was  three  and  afterwards 
sent  for  me  daily  and  treated  me  with  a  kindness  beyond 
that  shown  his  own  son.    So  folks  thought  me  a  natural  son. 

When  I  was  six  Dshu  Nambu  Shinano  no  Kami,  Toshi- 
nao,  said  to  the  Kobu,  "  I  have  no  son.  Give  this  boy  to 
mc."  But  the  Kobu  explained  that  I  was  the  son  of  one 
of  his  retainers,  whereon  Toshinao  said, — "  Lend  him  to 
me.  I'll  care  for  him,  educate  him  and  give  him  an  allow- 
ance of  a  thousand  koku."  But  the  Kobu,  for  his  own  and 
his  mother's  fondness,  would  not.  Folks  thought  it  a  pity, 
as  the  Kobu  could  not  do  so  well  by  me. 

On  New  Year's  day,  my  seventh  year,  I  broke  out  with 
malignant  small-pox.  The  Kobu's  mother  daily  sent  mes- 
sengers, and  priests  to  pray  at  my  bed  side;  That  father 
did  not  fancy,  but  permitted  it.  The  Kobu  sent  two  of  his 
attendants  and  was  much  troubled  when  they  told  him  that 
the  doctor  had  given  me  up.  He  told  him  to  redouble  his 
efforts  and  sent  me  medicine  with  unicorn  in  it.  So  the 
spots  came  out  and  turned  red,  and  folks  said, — "  So  then 
he  is  for  the  world,  but  he  is  not  the  doctor's  son."  Dr. 
Ishikawa  told  me  this  when  I  was  twenty  four  years  old. 
When  I  had  recovered  the  Kobu's  mother  gave  me  a  feast, 
and  my  samurai  sword  and  outfit.  She  died  when  I 
was  nine. 
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When  three  years  old,  I  was  sitting  one  day  tracing  the 
pictures  and  ideographs  in  the  Ueno-monogatari  of  people 
going  to  see  the  flowers,  and  mother  said  several  of  the 
ideographs  were  well  made,  and  showed  my  work  to  father. 
Others  thought  it  extraordinary,  and  it  was  shown  to  a 
number.  I  saw  it  in  Kadzusa  when  I  went  there  in  my 
seventeenth  year.  I  also  wrote  my  name  on  a  screen  and 
two  of  the  ideographs  were  well  made.  The  screen  burned 
in  a  conflagration.  From  that  time  I  constantly  amused 
myself  reading  and  writing  but  had  no  teacher  and  so 
studied  the  pictured  guide  books. 

The  Kobu  had  a  retainer  named  Tonda,  who  had  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Taihciki  which  he  used  sometimes  to  ex- 
pound in  father's  house,  folks  assembling  to  hear  it.  In 
my  fourth  or  fifth  year,  I  sat  up  by  father  and  listened  to 
the  end,  however  late  it  might  be,  and  then  asked  questions, 
to  the  astonishment  of  those  present. 

When  six  years  old  I  was  taught  a  Chinese  poem  with 
its  explanation  and  music,  so  that  I  could  comment  on  it, 
by  a  scholar  named  Uematsu,  who  also  taught  me  two 
others.  He  advised  sending  me  to  some  good  master,  but 
the  old  conservatives  said ; — "  No  one  can  become  a  scholar 
without  talent,  diligence  and  wealth.  The  boy  has  talent, 
but  whether  diligent  or  no  we  do  not  know.  He  surely 
has  not  wealth."  And  father  said,  "  The  Kbbu  is  too  fond 
of  him  to  send  him  away  to  school."  But  still  the  Kobu 
took  pride  in  my  writing  and  wanted  me  to  learn,  and  when, 
in  my  eighth  year,  he  went  to  Kadzusa,  he  set  me  this  task, 
to  write  three  thousand  ideographs  every  day  and  one 
thousand  every  evening.  When  the  winter  days  were  too 
short  for  my  task,  I  moved  my  table  out  on  the  verandah 
so  as  to  finish  by  day  light,  and  when  I  grew  sleepy  at 
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night  I  put  two  pots  of  water  by  my  side.  Then  as  I 
began  to  nod  I  threw  back  my  gown  and  my  friend  emptied 
one  of  the  pots  over  me,  and  as  I  gradually  grew  dry  and 
warm  and  sleepy  again,  he  threw  the  other  over  me  and  so 
I  got  through  the  task.  This  was  in  the  winter  and  autumn 
of  my  ninth  year,  and  from  that  time  I  conducted  fathers 
cor  responde  nee . 

In  the  autumn  of  my  eleventh  year  I  learned  the  Tcki* 
norai  by  heart  in  ten  days,  wrote  it  out  and  presented  it  to 
the  Kobu  who  was  greatly  pleased.  From  my  thirteenth 
year  I  conducted  his  correspondence.  .     ^ 

When  I  was  eleven  father  had  a  friend  named  Seki,  ' 
whose  son  was  a  clever  fencer,  and  taught  the  art.  I  asked 
for  lessons,  but  was  refused  as  too  young,  when  I  replied, 
"  If  I  cannot  use  my  sword  why  should  I  wear  it?"  Then 
he  consented,  and  taught  me  one  style  so  well  that  in  a 
contest  with  wooden  swords  with  a  youth  of  sixteen  three 
times  I  was  beaten  and  thrice  victorious,  the  lookers  laugh- 
ing in  their  interest.  So  I  took  up  martial  exercises  and 
read  all  the  old  war  stories  to  the  neglect  of  my  writing. 

In  my  seventeenth  year  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  Okina- 
Hondo  *  in  the  house  of  a  fellow  page  and  borrowed  it. 
Out  of  it  I  first  learned  of  the  "  Way  of  the  Sages."  I 
liked  it  at  once  and  wished  to  study  it,  but  had  no  teacher. 
However,  a  physician  of  some  attainments  heard  of  my 
desire.  He  came  daily  to  the  Kobu's  mansion,  and  taught 
me  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Little  Learning,"  and  then 
the  history  by  Chuki.  Day  and  night  I  studied  the 
"  Little  learning  "  and  the  "  Four  Classics."  So  far  the 
physician  helped  me  but  as  I  went  on  to  the  "  Five  Hooks  " 
I  had  no  teacher  and  worked  at  them  with  a  lexicon  and 
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made  many  mistakes  as  I  now  know.  So  I  studied  by 
myself,  and  understood  only  in  part  and  took  up  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric  and  poetry,  making  my  first  poem  of  fifty 
six  characters  in  the  twelfth  month  of  that  year.  Then  I 
wrote  an  essay,  my  first  attempt  at  prose,  in  explanation  of 
my  verse,  as  I  had  heard  a  man  ridicule  and  criticise  it.  I 
kept  these  boyish  studies  from  the  knowledge  of  father  and 
his  friends,  but  as  I  needed  books  I  made  a  confidante  of 
mother. 

When  twenty  one  I  left  the  Kobu's  mansion  and  con- 
tinued my  studies  with  congenial  friends  but,  for  reasons 
of  my  own,  without  a  teacher.  The  scholar  Ahiru  of 
Tsushima  was  one  of  my  friends  and  when,  in  the  autumn 
of  my  26th  year,  I  was  in  service  again,  and  a  Korean 
ambassador  arrived,  I  sent  an  hundred  verses  of  my  own  to 
him  by  Ahiru  with  a  request  for  an  introduction  for  the 
book.  He  liked  the  verses,  and  asked  to  meet  me,  and  so 
I  had  an  evening  with  him  and  his  two  Attendants,  writing 
poetry,  and,  at  the  close,  the  ambassador  wrote  the  intro- 
duction to  my  verses,  as  I  had  asked. 
f^  The  same  year  Kinoshita  first  took  office  from  the  Sho- 
gun.  (1682).  Later  I  went  to  Yamagata  and  kept  a 
journal  which  Ahiru  showed  to  Kinoshita  who  was  his 
master.  Ahiru  also  showed  Kinoshita  my  book  of  poems 
and  he  liked  the  books  and  asked  to  see  me,  and  so  I  met 
him.  When  Ahiru  died  he  asked  me  to  request  Kinoshita 
to  prepare  his  epitaph,  and  I  acted  as  amanuensis. 

So  I  became  a  disciple  of  Kinoshita  and  very  intimate 
with  him,  though  the  usual  ceremonies  of  initiation  were 
omitted.  For  years  he  had  many  distinguished  disciples, 
but  I  was  put  at  their  head  and  he  sent  me  to  teach  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  Shogun. 
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As  I  review  my  life  it  would  appear  that  I  should  have 
made  much  greater  progress  had  I  had  good  teachers,  when 
I  began  to  write  at  three  years,  study  poetry  at  six,  and  the 
"  Way "  at  seventeen.  When  employed  by  the  Shogun 
I  bought  many  books  and  was  given  many,  but  was  so 
pressed  by  my  duties  that  I  found  little  time  for  reading. 
Before  that  I  was  so  poor  that  my  books  were  borrowed 
or  copied  and  therefore  few.  In  this  matter  of  study  no 
one  has  been  more  unfortunate.  That  I  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded is  because  I  have  followed  father's  advice  and  done 
the  most  difficult  task  first.  What  others  learn  at  once,  I 
master  only  with  ten  repetitions  and  what  others  with  ten, 
I  with  an  hundred  repetitions. 


YOUTH. 

The  year  before  the  Kobu  died,  (I  was  then  eighteen),  I 
went  with  him  on  his  usual  visit  to  Kadzusa. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  month  I  was  accused  of 
leaving  my  post,  when  on  guard,  to  see  the  hunt,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  my  own  house.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
month  the  younger  samurai  quarrelled  and,  together  with 
their  relatives  formed  two  parties.  All  joined  one  side  or 
the  other  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  month  they 
met  and  decided  to  fight.  All  father's  friends  were  with 
Seki,  and  were  expecting  to  go  to  the  fight  at  the  hour  of 
the  sheep. 

I  was  told  about  the  affair,  and  sent  a  trusty  servant  to 
bring  me  word  when  all  should  be  ready,  telling  him  not 
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to  come  even  when  the  party  should  go  forth,  but  to  wait 
until  the  fight  began.  The  other  servants  I  told  to  report 
me  ill,  and  in  bed  with  a  cold  since  morning,  should  any 
one  call  for  me.  Then  I  put  on  my  chain  armour  under  my 
clothes  and  went  to  bed  and  waited  for  my  messenger.  But 
he,  to  my  surprise,  did  not  come  until  evening,  until  the 
middle  of  the  dog  hour,  and  then  he  said ;  "  They  expected 
to  start  at  the  bird  hour,  but  men  went  back  and  forth  and 
made  peace  at  last.  Uesugi  asked  me  my  business  and  I 
told  him,  what  you  had  said." 

The  next  evening  one  of  Seki's  sons  called  and  said, — 
"So  you  were  coming  to  help  us?"  "  Yes,"  I  replied. 
"  But  you  are  imprisoned ;  and  how  did  you  expect  to  get 
out?''  he  asked.  "  By  the  small  gate  on  the  west."  "That" 
he  said,  "  is  guarded  by  day  and  shut  at  night.  How  did 
you  expect  to  get  through?"  "  The  other  gates  are  strong- 
ly guarded :  that  only  by  an  old  man  and  woman  who  keep 
the  key  in  a  little  house  by  the  side.  Should  they  let  mc 
out  I  could  go  and  die  and  no  one  be  the  wiser,  nor  their 
fault  be  known.  I  expected  assent,  but  should  they  refuse 
I  purposed  to  cut  off  their  heads,  take  the  key  and  go." 

Whereon  he ; — "  My  father  and  yours  were  old  friends 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  you  should  help  us.  But 
you  were  under  arrest  and  could  not  come  out !  To  have 
killed  those  two  old  folks,  and  have  forced  the  gate  would 
have  been  a  dreadful  crime !"  And  then  I  laughed, — "  Was 
it  not  a  crime  then  to  collect  a  band  and  fight  ?  You 
purposed  killing  the  leading  samurai,  I,  two  old  people. 
We  are  like  in  this — we  both  purposed  killing  the  people 
of  our  lord,  but  considering  the  difference  in  the  rank  of 
our  intended  victims  my  crime  was  small.  But  when  I 
knew  of  your  plan,  if  I  had  not  joined  you  the  Kobu  would 
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have  thought  me  no  samurai,  though  of  course  he  would 
have  said  nothing.  Had  I  been  a  real  criminal  I  should 
have  been  bound  hand  and  foot,  but  not  being  bound  I  was 
at  liberty  to  go  out  at  a  time  like  this.  Had  I  remained 
a  spectator,  the  law  would  have  been  silent  as  I  was  under 
arrest,  and  I  might  have  taken  contemptible  advantage  of 
my  position  and  so  have  saved  my  life.  Or  had  I  been  of 
the  good  natured  age  I  might  have  worked  for  peace,  but 
I  am  not  yet  twenty,  and  peace-making  is  not  my  virtue. 
Not  to  help  my  friends  would  be  my  shame.  You  need 
not  thank  me  for  it  In  joining  an  unlawful  deed  one  more 
unlawful  deed  goes  for  nothing."  He  had  nothing  to  say 
but  went  away  and  told  his  father,  who  exclaimed, — "  Ah ! 
He  is  his  father's  son !"  and  wept  joyful  tears. 

When  I  was  in  disgrace  I  had  thought  with  sorrow, — 
Father  will  not  forgive  me  even  if  the  Kobu  does,  but 
when  the  Kobu  restored  me  to  my  old  place  father  was 
greatly  pleased.  Seki  wrote  him  in  full  of  this  affair  and 
he  did  not  ask  even  why  I  had  been  punished.  For  when 
father  joyfully  showed  mother  Seki's  letter  with  its  account 
of  my  purpose,  and  conversation  with  Seki's  son  she  said, — 
"  Because  of  this  forgive  him  for  the  past."  As  I  now 
see,  this  event  was  the  beginning  of  the  sad  fall  of  the 
Kobu's  house. 

When  the  Kobu  died  his  eldest  son  succeeded  him  as 
Yoshu,  Iyo  no  Kami.  This  man  who  destroyed  his  house 
was  very  displeasing  to  his  father,  and  the  two  had  met 
only  on  New  Year's  day  for  a  long  time.  The  household 
did  not  know  of  Yoshu's  bad  conduct,  but  thought  it  a  plan 
on  the  Kobu's  part  to  make  his  son  by  a  concubine  his 
heir.  Yoshu  divorced  his  wife  and  she  bore  him  a  son 
afterwards,  whom  the  Kobu  sent  to  Kadzusa  and  left  there 
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until  he  was  twelve  or  thirteen.  Then  the  Kobu  sent  for 
him  that  he  might  show  him  to  the  household,  but  Yoshu 
thought  the  boy  was  to  be  made  heir  and  kept  him  away 
on  various  pretexts,  and  finally  let  him  come  only  when  the 
Kobu  was  fatally  ill.  So  the  Kobu  died  with  the  thought, 
"  My  house  will  perish  with  my  son." 

So  the  Kobu's  intimate  retainers  did  not  look  upon 
Yoshu  as  heir,  especially  father  who  did  not  perform  his 
duties  for  a  day.  Yoshu  was  greatly  angered  for  he  knew 
it  was  from  distrust,  and  so  he  accepted  father's  resignation 
giving  him  only  just  enough  for  subsistence;  and  did  not 
kill  nor  expel  him.  Yoshu  feared  to  do  that.  Nor  did  I 
get  father's  allowance  but  was  left  unemployed,  for  I  was 
not  liked  as  I  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood  at  the 
Kobu's  knee. 

A  year  later  father  was  slandered  and  so  Yoshu  took 
away  his  allowance,  expelled  us,  and  shut  the  door  to 
employment  on  me.  My  parents  were  cared  for  by  their 
adopted  son  in  Oshu  and  I  did  not  know  in  the  least  what 
I  should  do.  I  became  a  ronin,  with  only  two  followers, 
and  lived  with  the  merchants.  My  friends  wished  to  em- 
ploy me  as  a  teacher  for  their  sons,  but  I  did  not  fancy  it. 
Instead,  I  attended  the  lectures  of  famous  teachers  mornings 
and  evenings,  and  paid  my  respects  to  my  parents  at  noon. 

About  that  time  I  saw  my  elder  sister,  who  had  died 
when  nineteen,  in  a  dream.  I  was  greatly  troubled  and  at 
day  break  went  to  my  parents.  They  told  me  my  younger 
sister  was  confined.  So  I  went  to  her  place.  Her  child 
was  born  easily  but  sister  died  soon  after.  So  I  was  with 
my  parents  more  than  ever.  The  next  summer  I  again 
saw  sister  in  a  dream  and  hurried  to  my  parents.  Nothing 
was  the  matter :  but  in  a  brief  hour  mother  was  taken  ill 
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and  after  a  while  died.     So  father  and  I  were  left  in  our 
*  sorrow,  lonely  beyond  expression. 

There  was  an  old  ronin  who  had  often  been  at  the 
Kdbu's  that  came  to  father  and  said  ; — "  Yoshu  will  never 
employ  your  son  again,  for  he  particularly  hates  all  who 
were  trusted  by  the  Kobu ;  I  have  known  your  boy  from  his 
youth  and  share  your  grief  that  he  cannot  be  a  samurai. 
Now  I  have  a  rich  merchant  friend  who  has  a  daughter  but 
no  son,  and  wants  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  samurai  and 
will  leave  all  his  fortune  to  his  son-in-law.  He  has  en- 
trusted the  affair  to  me,  and  if  your  son  will  have  her  he 
can  provide  amply  for  you.  "  It  is  to  talk  this  over  that 
I  have  called."  Father  replied,  "  Many  thanks,  but  my 
son  is  not  a  child  and  I  decide  nothing  for  him.  Consult 
with  him."  So  father  told  me  when  next  I  saw  him  and 
I  promised  to  see  the  man  and  went  to  his  place.  "  Very 
many  thanks  for  your  kindness,"  I  said  to  him,  "  but  I 
have  other  plans  and  cannot  consent."  Then  I  went  home 
and  told  father, — "  I  know  it  is  a  grief  to  you  that  we  are 
in  such  a  condition  and  so  poor,  but  I  was  born  your  son 
and  shall  never  become  the  son  of  another.  And  in  spite 
of  poverty  and  of  the  fact  that  I  cannot  be  employed  any- 
where, I  shall  not  forsake  that  samurai  path  which  my 
father  and  grandfather  trod  and  become  a  merchant." 
Father  was  highly  pleased.  "  There  are  many  men  of 
many  minds,"  he  said  "and  though  your  father  I  cannot 
decide  such  things  for  you.  You  answered  well.  It  is 
filial  piety  to  throw  one's  self  away  to  help  one's  aged 
parent  but  such  conduct  as  yours  is  great  filial  piety.  *     I 


*  Mencius  gives  the  differing  degrees  of  filial  piety.  The  samurai  on 
Hakone  Pass  p.  13  ante  illustrated  filial  piety  but  Arai  nourished  his  father's 
heart  instead  of  his  body  and   so  showed   "  great    filial   piety."      He  also 
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purposed  to  endure  this  poverty  when  I  resigned  my  office 
and  you  need  feel  no  concern  at  all." 

Another  man  planned  a  physician's  career  for  me  and 
said, — "  Most  physicians  now-a-days  are  ignorant  and  with 
your  learning  and  ability  you  can  soon  surpass  them  all. 
The  profession  is  not  ignoble.  Will  you  not  learn  it  and 
so  support  your  father ?"  But  I  replied,  "Medicine  is  for 
the  aid  of  others,  and  I  might  well  adopt  this  profession 
since  I  have  no  other  prospects.  But  I  have  neither  the 
learning  nor  the  ability,  and  were  I  to  hurt  men  I  should 
not  have  the  physician's  benevolence.  I  cannot  do  this 
well,  and  the  Ancients  said,  '  Do  not  kill  innocent  men/  " 

At  this  time  I  had  a  student  friend  who  was  the  son  of 
the  richest  man  in  Japan,  and  he  said  to  me, — *'  Father 
thinks  you  will  be  a  famous  scholar  and  told  me  to  propose 
a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  my  deceased  elder  brother. 
Father  will  give  you  a  mansion  costing  three  thousand  ryo 
and  all  you  need  for  your  studies."  I  replied,  "  I  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness  but  must  tell  you  this  old  story, 
— One  summer  a  man  was  resting  in  the  Divine  Monntain 
with  his  feet  in  the  water  when  a  tiny  snake  came  and 
licked  his  toe.  Soon  it  went  away,  but  only  to  return  at 
once  grown  bigger.  It  licked  his  toe  again,  and  a  third 
time  came,  still  bigger,  and  took  his  toe  into  its  mouth. 
So  when  it  went  away  the  man  put  his  short  sword  on  his 
toe  and  when  the  snake  came  back  again,  yet  larger  than 
before,  it  took  toe  and  sword  into  its  mouth  and  the  man 
jerking  the  sword  cut  the  snake's  mouth.     It  fled  and  he 


showed  loyalty — by  remaining  unemployed  until  restored  by  His  own  lord. 
For  to  be  employed  by  another  would  indicate  that  he  had  been  unworthy 
of  punishment  and  this  would  reflect  upon  his  master.  "  Though  the 
Lord  ceases  to  be  Lord,  the  retainer  is  still  retainer,"  Sho  Kyo. 
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went  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door,  and  lo,  a  great 
hubbub  without.  After  an  hour  he  went  out  and  there 
dead  before  the  house  was  a  monstrous  snake,  ten  feet  long , 
with  a  frightful  wound  a  foot  in  length  across  its  head. 

The  story,  as  likely  as  not,  is  not  true  but  it  serves  to 
illustrate  your  proposal.  The  small  snake  got  a  small 
wound,  but  the  cut  grew  with  its  growth  and  became  a 
foot  in  length.  Should  I,  ignorant  and  unknown,  accept 
your  proposal  the  wound  would  be  small,  but  should  I  really 
become  famous  it  too  would  be  great.  To  make  a  wounded 
scholar  with  three  thousand  ryb  is  not  amusing,  and  besides, 
I  do  not  want  the  small  wound  even  now.  Tell  your 
father  what  I  say."  The  girl  afterwards  married  a  well 
known  scholar.  Father  fully  approved  my  act,  thinking  it 
a  matter  of  course  and  my  illustration  pat 

In  the  summer  of  my  twenty  third  year  Yoshu's  house 
was  destroyed  and,  as  I  have  written,  I  was  again  given 
employment.  When  twenty-six  I  was  recommended  to 
Ki  no  Masatoshi  Asson,  Hotta  Chikuzen  no  Kami.  In  the 
autumn  of  my  .twenty-eighth  year  he  was  killed,  having 
been  charged  with  plotting  against  the  emperor,  though 
there  was  no  proof  of  his  guilt.  His  son  was  very  unfor- 
tunate and  cut  down  the  allowance  of  his  samurai  and 
many  left  his  service.  I  was  not  in  confidential  relations 
with  him  or  with  his  father,  but  would  not  leave  at  such  a 
time,  for  if  one  has  enough  for  himself  and  family  such 
desertions  are  not  loyal,  even  though  the  service  be  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  natural  that  a  samurai  should  be  poor,  yet 
he  must  maintain  his  station,  but  finally  my  funds  all 
gave  out. 

So  in  the  spring  of  my  thirty-fifth  year  I  wrote  out  my 
thoughts  and  presented  the  paper  to  my  l6rd,  asking  dis- 
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missal.  I  told  my  friends  I  had  long  desired  this,  but 
remained  because  of  my  lord's  misfortunes.  They  urged 
me  to  remain  saying,  "  Your  livelihood  is  provided  for  and 
if  you  go  away  you  lose  even  that.  Consider  your  wife  and 
children  if  you  do  not  care  for  yourself."  But  I  told  them 
lt  either  I  should  have  left  the  service  long  before  or  have 
accomplished  something  in  it,  had  he  been  fortunate.  But 
in  his  misfortune  it  was  the  duty  of  a  samurai  to  endure 
for  years.  Now  this  going  forth  without  knowing  the 
future  and  with  wife  and  children,  will  show  my  true  quality 
and  purpose.  Heavens  knows  all,  and  there  is  no  such 
fear  as  you  suggest/'  But  my  lord  made  no  reply,  nor 
told  me  his  thought  and  so  summer  passed  into  autumn 
while  he  refused  his  consent.  In  the  early  autumn  my 
child  was  born  and  when  I  again  asked  for  my  dismissal 
it  was  given  me. 


CHAPTER    V\ 

LECTURER  TO  LORD  KOFU. 

I  had,  say,  thirty  cents  in  money  and  a  few  quarts  of 
rice,  so  there  was  no  danger  of  hunger  for  a  few  days. 
With  wife  and  children  I  went  to  the  temple  Kotoku  in 
Asakusa,  (we  had  long  been  parishioners  there),  and  took  a 
house  in  the  neighborhood.  A  man  servant  and  a  maid 
went  with  us.  I  tried  to  dissuade  them  and  told  them  I 
had  nothing  for  them,  but  they  would  go  and  said  they 
could  provide  for  their  own  wants. 

The  younger  brother  of  a  man  I  had  formerly  taught 
heard  of  our  circumstances  and  most  unexpectedly  offered 


*  II  ay  ash  i  was  Minister  of  Education  and  in  favour  with  the  fifth 
Shogun.  He  was  the  head  of  the  official  scholars.  And  so  Tani  advised 
Arai  to  leave  Kinoshita  and  enroll  his  name,  as  a  matter  of  form,  among 
llayashi's  followers. 
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to  provide  for  us  until  I  should  find  employment.  Toward 
the  end  of  autumn  I  moved  to  the  east  of  the  castle  and 
there  the  number  of  my  pupils  constantly  increased  and 
there  were  many  men  of  position  among  them. 

The  next  spring  a  man  named  Tani  said  to  me, — "  You 
are  from  a  house  that  is  in  ill  repute  with  the  Shogun  and 
you  follow  a  master  who  is  unemployed.  So  your  advance- 
ment is  slow  and  difficult,  though  your  learning  is  great. 
Consider  your  interests  and  change  your  school."  At  \J 
first  I  only  laughed  at  the  suggestion,  but  when  it  was 
repeated  the  third  time  I  replied  : — "  You  mean  it  for  my 
good  but  you  mistake.  You  remember  how  the  disciples 
of  Confucius  still  thought  his  teaching  that  which  they 
should  learn,  even  when  he  was  unemployed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  suffered  with  him  and  followed  him  out  of  office 
as  when  he  was  in  power.  In  gratitude  for  their  favours 
we  are  taught  to  follow  father,  lord  and  teacher  until  death. 

My  father  is  dead  :  I  have  no  lord,  and  can  only  follovV 
my  teacher  until  death."     So  Tani  was  silenced.  * 

Kinoshita  recommended  me  to  his  old  lord,  the  prince 
of  Kaga,  but  a  man  named  Okajima  Chushiro,  from  that 
province,  begged  me  to  give  place  to  him  as  he  wished  to 
return  to  Kaga  to  care  for  his  aged  mother  ;  but,  he  added, 
the  recommendation  must  come  from  Kinoshita.  So  I 
told  Kinoshita  that  I  was  ready  to  serve  any  daimyo  but 
should  refuse  this  appointment  as  I  did  not  wish  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  Okajima.     Kinoshita  wept  at  my  words  and 
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said, — "  Such  conduct  in  these  times  is  extraordinary.  It 
is  worthy  of  the  ancients !"  And  he  recommended  Okajima 
forthwith  and  to!d  eveiyone  what  I  had  done. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  my  thirty-seventh 
year,  Koriki  Io  no  Kami  asked  Kinoshita  who  was  first 
among  his  followers,  adding  "  Toda  Nagato  no  Kami  sent 
me  to  ask."  (Now  Toda  was  chief  minister  of  Ix>rd  Kofu, 
the  Shogun's  heir.)  Kinoshita  replied,  Arai  of  course,  as 
you  know."  And  on  the  fifteenth  he  said  to  me,  "  Koriki 
has  not  been  here  for  a  long  time.  Go  and  see  him."  So 
I  went  to  him  and  was  asked  many  questions.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  the  twelfth  month  Koriki  again  visited  Kino- 
shita, told  him  Toda's  views,  and  arranged  for  my  recom- 
mendation. However,  Kinoshita  thought  the  salary  too 
small  and  said  he  must  first  consult  with  me.  He 
came  to  me  that  night,  the  next  day  saw  Koriki  again, 
was  with  me  the  following  evening  when  I  gave  him  my 
answer,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  our  letter  was 
sent  in. 

The  first  offer  was  an  allowance  for  thirty  men,  but 
Kinoshita  refused  at  once  saying,"  Though  learning  can- 
not be  measured  by  the  pay  yet  the  world  judges  by  that. 
Some  of  my  pupils  who  are  inferior  to  Arai  get  more  than 
you  offer  him.  Besides,  he  has  not  always  been  a  teacher 
but  has  twice  held  office  as  a  samurai  and  so  has  his  rank." 
So  Koriki  came  again  and  said,  "  You  are  right  and  we'll 
give  him  an  allowance  for  forty  men.  Let  him  take  that 
and  we  will  see  as  to  the  future/ '  Kinoshita  would  not 
agree  even  then,  but  I  thought,  Lord  Kofu  is  heir  and  so 
cannot  be  compared  with  other  princes.  If  I  now  refuse 
I  must  hereafter  refuse  all  offers  unless  the  salary  is  larger. 
We  do  not  know  our  fate,  and  I  will  accept.     Kinoshita 
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thought  I  should  wait  a  while  before  answering  but  I  wish- 
ed to  reply  at  once  and  so  our  letter  was  sent. 

I  afterwards  heard  that  Hayashi,  Minister  of  Education, 
had  refused  the  place  for  his  disciples  and  that  Toda  heard 
of  me  and  wished  to  recommend  me  but  could  not,  as  I 
was  not  enrolled  among  Hayashi's  followers.  And  this 
was  the  reason  Tani  had  come  to  me.  A  follower  of 
Hayashi  got  the  place,  but  was  soon  given  other  employ- 
ment, and  then  my  engagement  followed. 

On  the  fifteenth  I  was  summoned  to  the  residence  of 
Lord  Kdfu  and  going  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  was 
made  his  retainer  by  Toda  and  the  other  ministers.  On 
the  eighteenth  I  met  my  lord,  and  began  my  lectures,  on 
the  twenty-second,  with  an  exposition  of  the  "  Great 
Learning. " 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  my  lord  said  to  me, — 
"  I  have  thrice  read  the  '  Four  Classics,"  the  "  Little  Learn- 
ing "  and  the  Kin-shi-roku  (A  Cento  from  the  Ancients) ; 
but  still  do  not  fully  understand  the  Way  of  the  Sages. 
What  should  I  study  now?"  I  replied  in  substance  that 
the  four  great  scholars  teach  the  Ancient  Sages'  Way  for 
the  government  of  self  and  others,  and  must  be  our  teachers 
in  act  and  heart.  Great  government  and  great  laws  are 
set  forth  in  the  "  Five  Books  "  and  these  must  be  studied 
with  the  others.  You  have  still  time  and  with  diligence 
your  great  ability  will  soon  be  apparent.  Let  us  begiiv 
with  the  Book  of  Odes  and  the  Book  of  Rites."  So  I 
expounded  the  former  and  Yoshida  (a  scholar  of  Hayashi's 
school)  the  latter,  in  daily  lectures. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  month  my  daughter  died  of  the 
small  pox  and  my  son  had  the  disease,  so  I  began  my  lec- 
tures on  the  thirteenth  of  the  second  month  and,  that  year, 
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lectured  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  days,  finishing  on  the 
twentieth  of  the  eleventh  month.  I  illustrated  my  lectures 
with  sketches. 

The  next  year  I  lectured  upon  the  Book  of  History  and 
as  we  still  had  time  left  each  day,  at  my  lord  s  request,  we 
read  the  History  of  China  by  Chuhi.  That  year  I  lectured 
seventy  one  days  and  ended  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
twelfth  month. 

The  following  year  I  began  the  Spring  and  Autumn,* 
using  the  great  commentaries,  and  Yoshida  lectured  on  the 
Book  of  Changes.  For  six  years  I  lectured  on  the  Spring 
and  Autumn,  one  hundred  and  fifty  seven  days  in  all,  and 
kept  on  with  Chuhi's  history  until  my  lord's  death,  f 

After  my  lecture  we  usually  went  to  another  room  and 
took  our  ease.  My  lord  would  ask  me  questions  about 
China  and  Japan  and  especially  as  to  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Tokugawa.  So,  at  his  request,  I  wrote  a  history 
of  all  the  daimyo  of  more  than  ten  thousand  koku.  I 
would  first  make  an  outline  and,  as  he  approved,  would  fill 
it  out,  making  careful  inquiry  of  the  different  daimyo.  I 
began  to  write  on  the  eleventh  of  the  seventh  month  and 
finished  in  the  tenth  month.  The  history  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  the  events  of  the  eighty  years  from  1600  to 
1660.  It  relates  how  the  estates  of  337  daimyo  were  won, 
inherited,  augmented  or  decreased.  It  is  in  twenty  parts, 
one  part  introduction,  two  for  conclusion  and  index  and 
ten  for  the  Tokugawa  family.  I  wrote  the  preface  myself 
and  presented  it  to  the  Shogun,  the  eighteenth  March, 
1702.     He  named  it  Hankanpu. 


*  A  history  by  Confucius. 

"(■  The    work    is    in    500  vols.     The    Five   Books  are  the  five  classical 
.Scriptures  of  the  Chinese. 
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At  first  I  expounded  the  Book  of  Odes,  then  the  Four 
Classics  with  the  Book  of  Filial  Piety,  and  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Rites.  After  my  lord  became  Shogun  I  went  as 
his  messenger  to  Kyoto,  and  when  the  Korean  embassy 
came  I  met  it.  Excepting  these  times,  nineteen  years 
were  given  to  learning  and  I  lectured  1299  times  before 
my  lord.  Others  also  lectured  occasionally  or  regularly, 
especially  on  the  Classics  and  thus  history  and  the  Classics 
were  studied  thoroughly.  I  have  heard  of  no  other  ruler 
so  fond  of  learning  in  China  or  Japan. 

In  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  1695  my  lord  told  me  to 
make  a  list  of  the  books  he  should  read,  and,  with  Kino- 
shita's  help,  I  made  one,  naming  one  hundred  and  some 
tens  of  works.  In  the  twelfth  month  he  set  two  men  to 
cataloguing  his  other  books,  and  their  list  embraced  two 
hundred  works  in  Chinese  and  Japanese.  He  told  several 
of  us  to  put  our  own  mark  on  any  work  we  desired, 
but  each  so  deferred  to  the  others  that  very  few  were 
taken.  I  took  only  eleven  books  of  those  left  by  the 
others,  for  some  of  the  works  I  had  and  others  I  thought 
more  useful  to  the  other  retainers.  But  my  lord  detained 
me  and  said,  "  Here  are  some  books  I  am  particularly 
fond  of.  I  send  them  to  your  son  ;"  and  he  gave  me  the 
Six  Classics.  The  next  New  Year's  day  I  made  a  special 
feast  for  Kinoshita,  showed  him  the  books  and  got  him  to 
write  an  introduction  for  them. 

The  fifth  October,  1698,  my  house  was  burnt  and  my  lord 
sent  me  fifty  gold  ryo  to  help  build  my  temporary  dwelling. 
Others  of  his  retainers  lost  their  dwellings  but  I  was  the 
only  one  thus  favored.  But  as  I  could  rebuild  with  my 
own  funds,  and  as  the  gift  would  be  lost  should  the  new 
house  burn,  I  determined  to  buy  something  with  the  money 
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that  could  not  burn.  So  I  bought  a  suit  of  armour  and  a 
helmet,  and  thus  showed  my  readiness  to  die  in  his  service. 
I  give  them,  with  the  sword  I  afterwards  received,  to  my 
eldest  son  that  my  descendants  may  know  my  purpose. 
Five  years  later,  December  1703,  my  house  again  burned, 
but  the  armour  and  helmet  were  saved  and  I  have  them  yet. 

Kinoshita  died  the  twenty- fourth  December  1698  (aged 
78)  and  at  his  request  I  had  charge,  with  another  scholar, 
of  his  obsequies. 

Yearly,  when  the  lectures  began,  wc  had  an  opening  cere- 
mony, and  the  courses  of  study  for  the  year  were  deter- 
mined. At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  I  was  always  given 
two  suits  of  clothes. 

Lectures  began  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
and  were  continued,  even  on  ordinary  festivals  days,  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  month,  being  interrupted  only  by 
very  great  events. 

When  I  became  feeble  my  lord  bade  mc  come  in  the 
evening  during  the  hot  weather,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  winter.  He  had  a  fire  box  set  between  us  and  an- 
other behind  me  when  the  weather  was  very  cold.  When 
it  rained  or  snowed  he  always  sent  a  servant  to  bid  me 
stay  at  home. 

He  wore  his  robes  of  ceremony  at  the  lectures  save  in 
summer  when  he  wore  his  unextended  robes  and  a  hakatna.* 
He  did  not  sit  on  the  dais  but  on  the  mats,  nine  feet  from 
me.  Even  in  the  hottest  weather  he  did  not  use  his  fan, 
nor  brush  away  the  mosquitoes,  and  when  he  had  a  cold 
he  carefully  averted  his  head  when  he  blew  his  nose. 
Though  the  lecture  lasted  two  hours,  all  present  sat  im- 
movable throughout. 

*  The  skirt  worn  by  samurai. 
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Spring  and  autumn  he  took  me  with  him  to  his  villa,  and 
gave  me  a  special  apartment  with  wine  and  tea.  Often  he 
asked  us  to  write  verse. 

My  lord  gave  me  costumes  at  the  four  seasons  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  gifts  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  he  began 
this  before  he  became  Shogun.  When  he  moved  to  the 
Castle  he  sent  very  fine  silks  for  my  wife  and  children  in 
the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  fine  thin  silks  for  them,  with 
cakes.  He  often  sent  these  last,  and  this  became  the 
custom  and  was  continued  by  his  successor,  although  it 
was  done  for  no  one  else. 


THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1703,  when  I  was  living  in 
Yushima,  Hongo,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was 
astonished  by  a  violent  movement  of  the  earth. '  Opening 
my  eyes  I  seized  my  sword  and  rushed  out  as  the  slides 
about  my  room  and  those  about  the  house  fell.  Going 
to  the  rooms  of  my  wife  and  children,  I  found  them  gone. 
There  was  high  ground  at  the  back  of  my  house  which 
I  feared,  and  so  we  gathered  at  the  front  and  put  wooden 
slides  (doors)  under  us  lest  the  earth  should  open. 

There  I  left  my  family  while  I  put  on  my  robes  of 
ceremony  and  went  to  my  lord's,  taking  three  servants 
with  me  and  leaving  the  others  with  my  wife.  We  went 
on  the  run.  I  feared  I  should  be  very  thirsty  and  had 
taken  out  some  medicine  and  put  it  on  one  side  while  I 
dressed,  but  disgracefully  forgot  it  as  I  ran  out  in  my  has  to. 
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As  I  hurried  by  the  east  gate  of  Kanda  Mydjin  there 
was  another  violent  shock.  All  the  merchants  left  their 
houses  and  gathered  in  the  plaza,  and  I  told  them  to  put 
out  the  lights  in  their  shops  for  fear  of  fire.  At  Megane 
bridge,  I  met  my  wife's  younger  brother  going  to  our 
place,  and  told  him  to  go  on  and  take  charge  there. 

Crossing  the  bridge  I  turned  south,  then  west,  then 
south  again,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  saw  a  man  on 
Horseback  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  It  was  Fujieda, 
lord  of  Wakasa,  and  he  had  been  stopped  by  some  water 
whose  depth  he  did  not  know.  Followed  by  my  servants 
I  jumped  across  and  wet  my  feet  but  put  on  other  sandals 
and  went  on.  At  Kanda  bridge  there  was  another  terrible 
shock.  The  crash  of  houses  was  like  the  breaking  of 
chopsticks,  and  the  cries  of  men  mingled  with  the  noise. 
The  stones  of  the  castle  wall  fell  on  the  dogpath  with 
clouds  of  dust.  We  thought  the  bridge  would  fall,  and 
were  separated  from  the  bank  by  a  gap  of  three  or  four 
feet  which  we  jumped,  and  ran  into  the  gateway.  The 
boards  which  covered  the  plaster  on  the  houses  shook 
like  cloth  and  fell  with  a  crash. 

As  I  came  to  the  Tatsu-no-kuchi,  I  saw  fire  arising  in 
my  lord's  enclosure,  and  as  it  was  low  down  feared  the 
mansion  had  fallen.  So  I  was  greatly  troubled  and  my 
heart  rushed  ahead  at  such  a  pace  that  my  feet  seemed 
to  stand  still. 

Going  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  I  heard  a  horse,  and 
looking  back  saw  Fujieda. — "  I  am  greatly  troubled  by  the 
fine,"  I  said,  "  you  are  the  lord  of  Wakasa  I  take  it." 
"  Yes/'  he  answered,  "  pardon  my  preceding  you."  At 
the  Hibiya  gate  the  guard  house  had  fallen  and  I  heard 
cries  of  the  dying.     A  little  further  on  was   Fujieda,  dis- 
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mounted,  stopped  by  a  hill  of  tiles  fallen  from  the  guard 
house  of  the  Sakurada  gate  which  his  horse  could  not 
pass.  "  Please  come  with  me,"  I  said,  and  we  climbed 
over  and  went  in.  As  we  went  in  through  the  small  gate 
we  saw  that  the  guard  house  had  fallen  and  was  in  flames, 
and  that  the  mansion  still  stood ;  and  we  were  comforted. 

The  great  west  gate  stood  open  though  the  guard  house 
had  fallen  and  Fujieda  passed  in,  but  I  said,  "  I'll  go 
through  the  small  west  gate  as  usual."  But  the  buildings 
had  so  fallen  that  I  could  not  get  in,  and  I  again  met 
Fujieda  and  took  him  to  the  kitchen  entrance  where  we 
got  through  at  last.  The  ceiling  was  hanging  from  one 
corner  but  I  passed  through  and  went  to  my  usual  place 
near  my  lord's.  There  I  met  the  present  lord  of  Echizen, 
Zembo  Asson  and  asked  him  of  my  lord's  safety,  and  told 
him  I  had  ventured  to  come  without  waiting  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  we  went  to  my  lord's  apartment.  The  roof  of 
the  verandah  on  the  east,  was  covered  by  a  house  which 
had  fallen  on  it,  and  the  attendants  were  all  in  the  garden 
at  the  south,  and  they  told  us  that  my  lord  was  in  the 
garden  still  beyond.  Toda,  Koide,  Inoue  and  others  were 
in  the  south  garden  and  we  consulted  with  Igarashi  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  apartments  and  took  out  some  ten 
mats  and  spreading  them  in  the  garden  all  sat  down. 

The  shaking  continued  and  the  hills  by  the  garden 
pond  fell,  making  the  broad  pond  narrow.  Sakae  Saemon- 
no-jd  Masatada  was  commanded  to  put  out  the  conflag- 
ration ;  and  indeed  were  it  to  continue  we  should  all  have 
to  move  again. 

My  lord  was  dressed  in  hakama  with  an  outer  robe,  and 
as  he  went  to  the  south  of  his  apartment  he  saw  and 
called    me.      I  went    to  him,   and   was  asked  about  past 
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earthquakes  and  then  he  went  to  his  apartment.  When 
day  dawned  he  said,  "  I  shall  go  to  the  office."  I  said 
in  the  ear  of  the  lord  of  Nagato,  "  With  these  severe 
shocks  continuing  is  that  wise?"  "No,"  he  replied,  "but 
I  could  not  venture  to  stop  him,"  and,  meanwhile,  he  was 
gone.  As  I  could  not  accompany  him  I  went  to  see 
the  fire. 

Many  bodies  had  been  pulled  from  the  ruins,  and  as 
the  wells  were  dry  there  was  no  water,  except  in  the 
pond  and  it  was  forbidden  to  use  that. 

The  lord  of  Oki  took  me  to  breakfast  to  Zenbo's  house. 
During  the  night  I  had  eaten  nothing  but  a  trifle  Dr. 
Sakamoto  had  given  me  from  his  sleeve,  which  I  had 
soaked  in  water,  and  I  was  very  hungry  and  ate  much 
and  drank  some  wne.  Going  away,  as  I  passed  the  house 
of  the  lord  of  Ichi,  I  was  invited  in  and  given  tea. 

When  I  heard  that  my  lord  was  returning  I  went  to 
meet  him,  and  went  back  across  the  gardens  with  him  and 
his  two  ministers  to  the  place  where  he  had  asked  me 
about  the  earthquakes.  He  said  that  the  crowds  reminded 
him  of  the  throngs  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  when  he 
went  to  Ueno  to  see  the  flowers. 

The  fire  was  put  out  at  last ;  and  at  one  o'clock  my 
lord  came  out  again  and  called  for  me  and  asked  about 
my  family.  I  told  him  I  had  heard  nothing  since  the 
previous  night  when  I  had  left  them.  Then  he  said, — 
"  When  I  went  to  my  villa  at  Yanaka,  I  was  told  that 
your  house  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill."  "  So  it  does,"  I 
replied.  "This  shaking  may  continue  for  days,"  he  said, 
and  if  there  is  another  shock  as  severe  as  last  night  you 
need  not  come  again.     Now  go  home." 

A§   I   went    out    I   found   some  of  my  people.     Those 
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who  had  come  with  me  had  been  relieved  by  others,  and 
had  been  back  to  my  house  and  had  come  again ;  and 
their  report  that  all  was  well  removed  my  anxiety.  I  got 
home  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  next  day  when  I  went  to  my  lord's,  I  found  that 
the  mansion  was  so  aslant  that  a  temporary  building  had 
been  set  up  on  the  eastern  polo  ground  and  that  my 
lord  was  there. 

The  earthquakes  continued  and  I  feared  fire.  The 
plaster  had  fallen  off  my  storehouse  and  I  had  it  moistened 
and  put  on  again.  As  I  expected,  on  the  night  of  the 
sixth  there  was  a  fire.  I  put  all  my  valuables  in  the 
storehouse ;  but  as  I  feared  the  plaster  would  fell  off 
again  with  the  repeated  shocks  we  dug  a  big  hole,  and 
put  my  books  and  manuscripts  in  it,  covered  it  with  six 
mats  and  put  earth  on  top  and  fled.  The  neighboring 
houses  burned  and  when  we  returned  we  found  one  had 
fallen  across  our  hole  and  was  still  on  fire.  We  put  it  out 
and  pulled  away  the  timbers  They  had  displaced  the 
earth  and  one  of  the  mats  was  on  fire.  We  pulled  it  away 
and  put  it  out.  The  store  house  was  unharmed ;  and  we 
laughed   at   our  misplaced  labour. 


PROMOTION. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1704,  my  lord  was  made 
the  heir  apparent.  I  hurried  with  my  congratulations  as 
soon  as  I  heard  the  news.  All  passers  were  stopped  at 
Tatsu-no-guchi  because  of  the  preparations  for  his  removal 
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to  the  western   castle.      Giving  my  name  and  business   I 
was  permitted  to  pass. 

At  my  lord's  mansion  I  met  a  crowd  of  officials  who 
had  come  to  accompany  him ;  and  I  sought  out  Zembd 
Asson  who  was  eating.  I  sent  in  my  congratulations 
through  him  and  said,  as  he  finished  his  meal.  "  Tell 
my  lord  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  instructions 
given  in  the  years  past.  Remember  them  and  it  will  be 
well  with  the  empire.  I  came  to  say  this."  Afterwards 
I  was  told  that  my  lord  replied. — "  Surely  I  shall  not 
forget  them.     Have  you  forgotten,  Zembd  ?  " 

Then  I  remained  at  home  for  twenty  days  or  so  when 
a  man  said  to  me,  "  All  Lord  Kofu's  retainers  have  been 
promoted  and  made  retainers  of  the  Heir  Apparent  ex- 
cepting you  and  me.  Others  sent  in  their  petitions  and 
I  shall  send  in  mine.  Join  me."  But  I  replied,  "  That 
him  we  served  so  long  has  reached  this  exalted  position 
is  enough.  I  ask  no  other  reward.  In  spite  of  my  worth- 
lessness  I  have  long  been  his  teacher  and  now  shall  do 
nothing  on  my  own  account  unless  summoned.  I  prefer 
to  rise  or  fall  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  empire.  Though  others  petition  yet  with 
these  views  I  cannot.  Thanks  for  your  information  but 
I  cannot  act  with  you." 

After  one  day,  on  the  evening  of  the  twentieth,  I  was 
told  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  promotion 
of  several  of  us  to  the   immediate   presence    of  the  Heir. 

The  twenty-first,  at  the  monkey  hour  (four  p.m.) 
Zembo  came  for  me  and  I  went  at  once.  Others  also 
had  been  detailed  for  our  reception,  there  were  seven  of 
us,  and  conducted  us  to  the  appointed  place  and  there 
three  nobles  met  us.     Zembo  and  Koide  gave  us  our  in- 
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struction  from  the  Heir  and  then  all  departed,  I  only 
being  asked  to  remain.  I  was  told  who  were  my  supe- 
riors, what  would  be  my  duties  and  my  place  of  atten- 
dance. Koide  said  to  me,  u  Our  lord's  affairs  are  now  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  and  we  alas !  are  wanting  in  ability 
and  knowledge.  Do  not  fail  to  remonstrate  and  advise 
freely  for  we  depend  upon  your  great  learning."  This 
was  when  we  two  were  alone.  Alas !  Shortly  after  he 
died,  through  evil  fortune.  Zembo  came  to  me  after  the 
others  were  gone,  and  told  me  the  events  of  the  past 
weeks  and  when  my  lectures  should  begin  and  their  hours. 
I  went  home  an  hour  later.  (After  this  I  entered  my 
lord's  enclosure  by  the  middle  gate,  passed  her  grace's 
apartments  and  entered  my  lord's  private  rooms.) 

On  the  twenty-third  came  a  letter  bidding  me  to  the 
New  Year's  festival. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  castle  and  on  the  eleventh 
began  my  lectures,  and  continued  daily  as  before. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  September,  1705,  I  was  advanced 
one  grade  in  rank. 

The  next  year,  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1706,  I  was  given 
land,  timber  and  two  hundred  ryo  for  a  new  house,  and 
removed  to  it  on  the  second  of  September.  On  the  seventh 
of  the  same  month  I  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  castle 
by  the  private  gate  of  the  mapletree  hill  and  the  back 
entrance. 

When  my  lord's  child  was  born,  I  was  informed  with 
the  family  and  went  with  them  to  pay  my  respects. 

When  my  lord  heard  of  my  removal  he  gave  me  per* 
mission  to  use  another  entrance  to  the  castle,  I  lived 
near  the  Pheasant  bridge  and  the  gate  was  a  small  one 
near  by.     On  the  last  day  of  the   month   I   was   invited 


V 
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to  the  "No"  performance  in  the  castle  in  honor  of  the 
infant,  and  I  went  in  company  with  its  uncle,  the  younger 
brother  of  its  mother.  (This  child  lived  only  a  little 
while.) 

".  On  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1706, 1  was  summoned 
to  the  castle.  The  night  before  there  had  been  an  earth- 
quake, that  morning  there .  were  sounds  like  thunder, 
ashes  covered  the  ground  like  snow  and  a  thick  cloud 
in  the  south-west  flashed  like  lightning.  As  I  entered 
the  castle  the  ashes  covered  the  ground,  and  trees  and 
grass  were  white.  My  lord  had  gone  to  the  palace  of 
the  Shogun  and  returned  at  the  sheep  hour  (two  p.m.)/ 
The  heavens  were  black  as  I  went  to  him  and  I  lectured 
by  candle  light.  The  ashes  ceased  falling  in  the  dog 
hour,  (eight  p.  m.)  but  the  earth  continued  its  shaking 
and  roar.  On  the  nineteenth  again  the  heavens  were 
darkened,  there  were  thunderings  and  at  evening  ashes 
fell  in  abundance.  We  learned  that  day  that  Mt.  Fuji 
was  -in  eruption.  Black  ashes  fell  constantly  until  the 
eleventh  of  January  (1708).  On  the  twentieth  it  snowed 
and  every  one  had  a  cold.  On  New  Year's. day  it  rained 
heavily.  (23  Jan.  ^1708). 

-  On  the  first  of  March  an  edict  commanded  the  removal 
of  the  ashes  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Fuji,  in  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Musashi,  Sagami/Suruga*  and  Mikawa ;  and  as 
the  expense  was  great,  a  tax  of  six  ryo  per  hundred  koku 
of :  land  was  laid  upon  each  daimyo. 

On  the  fifteenth  a  new  currency  called  "  toju  "  was  made. 
In  April  was  a  wonderful  fall  of  white  hair,  some  of  it 
coming  on  my  own  ground.  Folks  further  reported 
many  wonderful  things,  but  I  put  down  only  what  I  saw. 

-  Toward  the  end  of  July  the  people  who  lived  near  my 
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house  were  compelled  to  move,  to  make  room  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  palace  at  the  north  of  the  castle. 

Near  the  end  of  September  a  law  was  issued  forbidding 
the  cutting  of  horses'  hair,  and  all,  both  those  led  and 
those  ridden,  soon  looked  like  beasts  from  the  wilderness. 

In  early  November  the  "  tbju  "  were  issued. 

In  the  same  month  three  laws  for  the  protection  of 
birds  and  beasts  were  issued,  and  so  even  men  whose 
duty  it  was  to  ride   walked    instead  and  led  their  horses. 

Shopkeepers  disliked  the  "  tofu  "  and  would  riot  take 
them,  so  the  government  commanded  every  one  to  send 
in  his  promise  to  accept  them  at  once,  and  while  thfe 
work  was  still  incomplete  the  year  ended.* 

The  Shogun  was  ill,  and  my  lord  held  the  New  Year's 
reception  in  his  stead.  (10th  Feb.  1709)  I  was  ill  and 
remained  at  home.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  tenth  I  saw 
a  great  hurrying  to  and  fro  and  in  the  evening  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  Shogun  was  dead.  (20th 
February  1709). 


*  The  u/o/un  were  inconvenient  in  shape -and  worth  only  three 
tenths  of  their  nominal  value.  The  people  naturally  did  not  want  to  use 
them  and  very  severe  penalties  were  threatened.  For  the  laws  about 
beasts  see  supra  p-3  intro.  The  new  mansion  was  the  final  extravagance 
of  the  fifth  Shogun.  . 


-M- 
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ADVISER  TO  THE  SHOGUN. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE  SHOGUN'S  TREASURY. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  new  year  I  heard  of  the  Shogun's 
death  and  we  were  all  summoned,  for  the  next  day,  to 
the  western  castle.  I  took  a  confidential  communication 
for  the  Shogun  and  purposed  sending  it  to  my  lord  by 
Zembo  but  he  was  so  occupied  that  I  could  not  see  him 
and  I  sent  it  in  by  his  younger  brother,  Akihira.  I  had 
written  of  the  three  most  important  things  that  needed 
immediate  reform.  That  evening  rain  fell,  the  first  since 
the  second  December. 

I  went  daily  but  did  not  meet  Zembo  until  the  fifteenth 
when  I  asked  as  to  my  papers.  On  the  17th  the  "  toju  " 
were  recalled,  and  again  it  rained  all  night.  At  this  time 
the  removal  of  the  dwellings  from  the  north  of  the  castle 
was  likewise  stopped. 

On  the  nineteenth  the  Shogun  asked  me  about  the 
Gcnwa-rei*  of  Ieyasu  and  I  went  home  and  wrote  an  ex- 
position of  it  and  before  I  had  started  the  next  day  was 
summoned  in  haste.  And  that  afternoon  as  I  intended 
to  go  home  the  Shogun  sent  for  me  again.  That  day 
the  decree  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  beasts  was 
repealed. 

*  The  Gemoa-rci  is  a  collection  of  laws  or  maxims   for  the  guidance 
of  the  Tokugawa  House,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  Ieyasu. 
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The  funeral  rites  were  on  the  twenty-second.  They  had 
been  postponed  because  of  the  rain  which  fell  from  the 
17th  to  the  20th.  * 

Many  servants  of  the  late  Shogun  desired  to  become 
priests  at  his  death  and  Kippo  his  prime  minister  was 
told  to  select  eleven.  He  himself  wished  to  be  of  the 
number  as  he  had  been  especially  favored  by  his  master  and 
had  been  elevated  from  a  low  position  to  his  present 
rank.  The  Shogun  recognised  the  force  of  his  plea  but 
would  not  grant  the  request  as  it  did  not  accord  with 
usage  and  might  be  made  a  precedent.  But  Kippo  was 
told  that  he  might  resign,  give  his  honors  to  his  son 
and    then    become   a  priest  if  he  so  wished ;  and  this  he 

did.f 

On  the  1 8th  Hayashi,  Minister  of  Education,  was  told 
to  write  the  epitaph  for  the  late  Shogun,  as  this  had  been 
the  duty  of  Hayashi's  house  for  generations  past.  So 
he  wrote  it  and  on  the  19th  presented  it  with  his  proofs 
that  it  accorded  with  the  precedents.  But  I  showed  the 
Shdgun  that  it  was  badly   written,    mistaken  and  not  ac- 


*  The  Classics  teach  that  the  actions  of  statesmen  influence  Heaven. 
The  evil  laws  of  the  late  Shogun  brought  Fuji's  eruption,  earthquakes, 
etc,  and  drought ;  but  their  repeal  brought  the  longed  for  rain.  The 
funeral  was  postponed  to  permit  the  repeal,  for  the  Classics  say,  "  Change 
not  your  father's  way  for  three  years,"  but  by  a  legal  fiction  while  the 
late  Shogun  was  unburied  he  was  not  dead  and  the  repeal  was  possible, 
as  his  act. 

f  During  ancient  times  certain  servants  were  buried  with  their 
lords,  but  later  images  were  substituted  for  the  men.  During  the  ages  of 
feudal  strife  the  custom  revived,  as  an  expression  of  enthusiastic  loyalty 
and  love.  leading  samurai  desired  the  honour.  The  custom  was  finally 
abolished  in  A.D.  1664.  But  the  ministers  and  confidential  officials  gave  up 
office — and,  as  above,  often  entered  monasteries  on  the  death  of  their  lord 
— construing  literally  the  maxim — a  samurai  cannot  serve  two  masters. 
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cording  to  precedent.  So  I  was  bidden  to  write  one  and 
mine  and  Hayashi's  were  sent  to  the  priest  in  Nikko 
who  judged  that  mine  was  right.  So  it  was  sent  to 
Hayashi  and  he  was  told  to  write  with  it  as  model,  and 
so  he  did. 

On  the  27th  I  sent  in  another  communication  to  the 
Shogun  : — "  Ieyasu  was  endowed  with  courage  and  wisdom 
and  won  the  Empire.  Moreover,  his  long  line  of  illus- 
trious ancestors  so  transmitted  their  virtues  to  him  that 
he  was  enabled  to  bequeath  the  Empire  to  his  heirs.  He 
had  many  children  and  while  some  died  young  four  be- 
came lords  of  great  provinces.  The  second  Shogun  had 
three  sons  but  after  the  trouble  of  the  lord  of  Suruga 
only  the  adopted  son  of  the  lord  of  Aidzu  was  left,  be- 
sides the  heir.  Two  sons  of  the  third  Shogun  became 
daimyo.  The  fourth  Shogun  had  no  son  but,  at  his 
death,  adopted  his  brother  as  his  heir.  He  had  a  son 
who  died  immediately  his  father  became  Shogun,  and  as 
there  was  no  other  son  Lord  Kofu  was  made  heir.  Thus 
twice  has  the  line  failed  and  twice  have  heirs  been 
adopted  since  the  third  Shogun,  surely  a  grievous  thing 
within  an  hundred  years  of  Ieyasu.  It  has  not  been 
without  its  cause. 

"  Now  that  your  Highness  has  become  Shogun  I  deeply 
feel  the  need  of  a  reform  in  the  government,  and  for  a 
renewed  connection  with  the  virtue  of  Ieyasu  for  Heaven 
has  taken  notice  of  the  evil.  However,  after  my  teaching 
for  so  many  years  I  need  not  dwell  on  this. 

But  one  thing  should  be  done  at  once,  Let  the  children 
of  the  Emperor  no  longer  be  forced  to  become  monks 
and  nuns  but  give  his  sons  establishments  and  let 
his  daughters   be   married.      Nobunaga  began    the    work 
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of  restoring  the  state  of  the  Imperial  Family,  Hide- 
yoshi  continued  it  and  Ieyasu  completed  it  but 'still  the 
Prince  Imperial  only  is  provided  with  an  establishment. 
The  others  are  left  as  before,  to  save  expense  as  other- 
wise the  family  might  become  too  numerous ;  and  to 
avoid  entangling  alliances  and  a  possible  revolt  against 
the  Tokugawa  rule.  Neither  reason  is  good.  The  Toku- 
gawa  Shogun  prepare  estates  for  their  children.  Even 
common  men  do  the  same  and  it  is  the  especial  wish  of 
men  of  rank.  Why  should  the  Emperor  only  be  for- 
bidden to  provide  for  his  own  ? 

"  The  expense  will  not  be  too  great  for  the  Empire  to 
sustain,  as  the  number  of  the  Emperor's  family  is  or- 
dained by  Heaven  and  cannot  be  exceeded.  So  in  the 
Tokugawa  line  there  have  been  two  failures  in  an  hund- 
red years." 

"  Nor  is  there  danger  from  alliances.  When  as  in  the 
Genji  and  Hojo  times  there  is  misgovernment,  though  the 
Emperor's  sons  be  priests  they  may  leave  their  retire- 
ment and  head  armies  like  Takakura-no-Miya  and  Dai-  N 
to-no-Miya.  If  the  government  is  good  there  is  no  cause 
for  fear,  and  if  evil  there  is  no  escape ;  so  let  us  stop  this 
practice  and  set  up  establishments  for  the  sons,  and  marry 
the  daughters  to  the  members  of  the  Tokugawa  family." 

The  Shogun  listened  attentively  and  said  so  great  a 
proposal  needed  careful  thought.  Both  suggestions  were 
adopted. 

This  one  thing  I  did  for  the  country  which  gave  me 
birth  and  whose  Imperial  favor  I  had  received.  * 

*  The  Shogun  in  this  acted  against  the  advice  of  the  officials.  He 
established  the  family  of  Kan-in-no-miya  and  from  this  branch  of  the 
Imperial  House  comes  the  present  Emperor,  H.I.M.  Mutsuhito.  The  only 
time  the  advice  as  to  the  daughters  was  followed  was  in  1861. 
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But  alas !  as  I  had  feared  in  secret  my  lord  died  and 
the  line '  was  broken  again,  though  the  present  Shdgun, 
through  Icyasu's  wise  plan,  continues  the  family  to  the 
blessing  of  the  Empire. 

My  argument  was  very  long  and  gave  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  precedents.  It  is  not  easy  reading  for  the  un- 
learned, and  I  have  put  down  here  only  its  brief  outline. 

I  also  urged  that  the  Shogun's  investiture  be  brought 
in  haste  from  Kyoto. 

On  the  14th  of  March  (1709)  I  was  called  to  the  castle 
and  told  the  following  by  Zembo  Asson  at  the  request  of 
the  Shdgun  : — Since  the  funeral  as  the  ministers  have  been 
on  duty  in  turn  in  the  castle  this  has  been  the  topic  of 
their  discussion  viz. — Our  Lord  must  take  his  proper 
place  at  once  and  occupy  the  palace  of  the  Shdgun  with- 
out delay.  Now  the  custom  is  that  the  palace  of  the  late 
Shogun  be  destroyed  and  a  new  one  built  for  his  succes- 
sor.    But  the  treasury  is  bare  and  we  cannot  build. 

Under  the  late  Shogun,  Okubo,  Lord  of  Kaga,  was 
minister  of  finance  and  he  left  everything  to  Shigehide, 
Lord  of  Omi,  Kippo  Lord  of  Mino,  and  Shigetomi  Lord 
of  Tsushima,  Kaga  did  not  know  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  and  the  other  officials  were  still  more  ignorant. 
Everything  was  in  Shigehide's  hands  and  this  is  his 
statement  of  the  present  situation, — 

The  income  is  4,000,000  koku  of  rice  and  760,000  or 
770,000  gold  ryo.  40,000  ryo  were  from  the  Nagasaki 
customs  and  6,000  ryo  from  the  Edo  sake  tax  .300,000 
ryo  go  for  salaries  and  the  remainder  is  for  all  else.  But 
last  year  the  expenditure  was  1,400,000  ryo  besides 
700,000  or  800,000  ryo  needed  for  the  new  palace  in 
Kyoto.     So  the  deficit  is  very  large.     Even  were  the  late 
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Shogun  still  alive  we  should  have  nothing,  but  now  we 
need  in  addition  money  for  the  elaborate  ceremonies  on 
the  forty-ninth  day  after  the  late  Shogun's  death,  for  the 
erection  of  the  mortuary  chapel,  for  the  Shdgun's  new 
palace  and  for  the  Imperial  palace  in  Kyoto.  We  have 
only  370,000  ryo  in  all ;  of  this  240,000  ryo  is  the  balance 
of  the  400,000  ryo  collected  for  the  removal  of  the  ashes 
from  the  base  of  Mt.  Fuji.  This  balance  we  had  pur- 
posed to  use  in  the  erection  of  the  palace  to  the  north 
of  the  castle.  But  should  it  be  used  for  present  needs  it 
will  not  meet  the  tenth  part  of  them. 

Kaga-no-Kami  was  astonished  at  this  statement  and 
found,  on  consultation  with  Shigehide  that  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  late  Shogun  were  twice  his  revenues  and  that 
the  treasury  was  thus  exhausted.  So  in  1695  the  gold 
and  silver  coinages  were  debased  and  that  year  and  the 
following  a  profit  was  made  of  5,000,000  ryo  and  so  the 
deficit  was  met.  But  all  was  used  in  the  expenditures 
entailed  by  the  earthquake  of  1703  and  the  deficit  re- 
appeared. So  in  August  1706  they  again  debased  the 
silver  and  yet  the  deficit  was  not  met.  So  last  year 
Tsushima-no-Kami  advised  the  debasing  of  the  copper 
coins  "  having  no  other  means  to  meet  the  deficit." 

As  Kaga-no-Kami  knew  nothing  of  all  this  the  other 
officials  simply  adopted  the  plans  of  Shigehide,  Omi-no- 
Kami.  The  Shogun  had  known  that  the  treasury  was 
bare  but  had  not  imagined  such  an  extremity.  He  can 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  debase  the  coinage  further  and 
desires  some  other  means  of  relief.  But  Qmi-no-Kami 
replies  to  him  ;  "  Though  blamed  for  debasing  the  coinage 
what  other  resource  remained  ?  How  else  could  the  govern- 
ment have  been  carried  on  the  past  thirteen  years  and  the 
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suffering  caused  by  the  earthquake  and  other  calamities 
have  been  relieved  ?  Hereafter,  in  good  years  we  can 
easily  restore  the  value  of  the  coins."  And  all  the  officials 
agreed  with  him,  that  calamities  cannot  be  guarded  against 
and  that  Omi-no-Kami  s  suggestion  is  the  only  one  pos- 
sible. But  the  Shogun  exclaimed, — "  Though  that  sounds 
reasonable  still  had  not  the  coinage  been  debased  perhaps 
the  calamities  had  not  come.  *  And  if  others  come  there 
will  be  no  remedy  remaining  and  the  Tokugawa  house  will 
end  with  me !  Why  then  should  I  torture  the  people  ? 
Find  some  other  remedy !  "  When  the  Shdgun  said  this 
those  present  wept  bitterly  and  could  say  nothing,  until 
after  a  little  Akimoto  Tajima-no-Kami  said,  "  We  thank 
you  for  your  words "  and  all  withdrew.  The  Shogun 
tells  you  to  consider  this  subject  well  as  the  discussion 
affects  the  whole  Empire. 

As  I  listened  to  this  account  I  thought  of  the  funds  in 
Osaka  and  further  that  last  year's  revenue  must  be  still 
on  hand  as  only  the  funds  of  the  last  year  but  one  could 
be  used  for  current  needs.  But  on  inquiry  I  was  told  that 
all  was  gone.  In  Ieyasu's  time  thirty  great  gold  pieces  f 
had  been  made  and  stored  as  a  resource  for  need  in  time 
of  war ;  but  I  was  told  that  only  one  or  two  remained. 
But  still  I  sent  this  answer  to  the  Shogun. — "  The  Book 
of  Changes  says,  "  When  things  are  at  the  worSt  a  way 
appears/'  And  now,  though  the  funds  are  gone  yet  the 
Empire  is  the  Shogun's.  Why  should  he  be  troubled.  I 
will  arrange  his  affairs." 


*  Again  the  theories  that  natures  evils  are  punishments  for  misgov- 
ernment. 

t  These  were  stored  not  in  Ieyasu's  time  but  in  the  period  Manji* 
Each  contained  44  ktvan  700  me. 
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Before  this  occurred  I  had  another  matter  I  wished  to 
lay  before  the  Shogun,  and  so  that  night  I  wrote  and  on 
the  morrow  sent  him  two  papers  through  Zembo.  Their 
import  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Confucius  in  the 
analects  when  he  undertook  the  government ; — "  Be  careful 
and  so  use  truth :  Be  economical  and  so  cherish  men  : 
employ  men  with  regard  for  the  times ;  "  and  in  the  Great 
Learning,  "  If  producers  are  many  and  consumers  few : 
If  users  use  slowly  and  workers  work  fast,  there  will  ever 
be  enough."  This  I  have  taught  so  thoroughly  in  the 
past  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it  now,  but  if  we  act 
upon  it  the  treasury  will  be  full  in  a  few  years.  To  stop 
the  debasing  of  the  currency  is  to  confer  a  blessing  on 
the  people.  The  ceremonies  of  the  forty-ninth  day,  the 
erection  of  the  mortuary  chapel  and  the  investiture  must 
go  on  whether  there  is  money  or  not ;  but  were  the 
treasury  full,  it  would  not  accord  with  filial  piety  to  destroy 
the  old  palace  and  build  a  new  one  at  once.  Business 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  castle  and  let  the  Shogun  abide 
in  his  present  mansion.  By  and  by  when  there  is  money  a 
new  one  can  be  built 

I  do  not  agree  with  Dmi-no-Kami  that  we  have  only 
370,000  ryo,  for  the  money  spent  last  year  was  collected 
the    year   before    and    we  have  760,000  ryo  of  last  year's 

•  — — _ 

taxes  still.  (Omi-no-Kami  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
concealing  this.)  So  in  all  we  have  more  than  1,100,000 
ryo.  Need  I  add,  that  things  required  at  once  may  be 
paid  for  later  on  ?  Pay  what  we  must,  postpone  what  we 
may,  say  a  half,  and  we  can  do  all.  Then  let  a  propor- 
tion of  the  late  Shogun's  debts  be  paid  each  year  till  all 
is  paid.  As  of  old  Feng  I  of  the  Later  Han  dynasty 
said,  "  Let  the  nation  not  forget  the  attacks  of  the  northern 
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tribes,"  so  I  beg  that  our  condition  be  not  forgotten  but 
that  care  be  exercised ;  and  a  great  blessing  will  be  bes- 
towed upon  the  Empire. 

The  Shogun  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  counsel  and 
when  I  went  to  the  castle  on  the  sixth,  further  debasement 
of  the  coinage  and  the  destruction  of  the  late  Shogun  *s 
palace  had  both  been  forbidden.  This  was  the  first  of  my 
being  consulted  on  affairs  of  state.  * 


SUNDRY  AFFAIRS  OF  STATE. 

On  the  twelfth  of  March  I  sent  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Shogun  concerning  the  pardoning  of  criminals.  The  fol- 
lowing is  its  import : — Of  old  the  pardoning  power  was 
used  for  the  rectification  of  errors  or  for  the  release  of 
those  whose  relatives  needed  their  aid ;  but  now  it  is  used 
indiscriminately,  for  those  whose  guilt  is  great  as  well  as 
for  those  whose  offence  was  small,  for  the  convicted  as  for 
those  still  unconvicted.  Relatives  petition  and  the  gov- 
ernors decide  and  then  summon  all  who  are  pardoned  to 
the  temples  and  there  set  them  free.  But  unless  there  is 
a  petition  even  those  who  deserve  pardon  are  kept  until 
death.  Besides  the  pardoning  is  in  Edo  only  and  thus 
prisoners    under   the   daimyo  and  hatamoto  get  nothing  ot 


*  "After  my  petition  Omi-no-Kami  persuaded  the  Shogun  to  build  the 
new  palace,  since  the  funds  were  so  unexpectedly  large !  It  cost  more 
than  700,000  ryo  and  the  mortuary  chapel  cost  200,000  ryo.  Officials 
great  and  smalt  thought  only  of  their  own  profit  and  merchants  and 
artizans  were  of  the  same  mind.  The  evils  of  the  late  reign  were  not 
thoroughly  reformed  and  now  they  l>egin  again." 
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the  benefit.  It  is  not  a  great  forgiveness,  but  a  petty  fol- 
lowing of  ancient  precedents.  It  is  no  longer  as  of  old 
a  blessing  to  the  people  through  pity. 

The  officials  of  the  late  Shogun  were  intolerably  severe ; 
for  a  bird  or  beasts  sake  a  man  was  put  to  death,  all 
the  family  suffered  with  the  criminal  and  no  one  could 
be  in  peace.  Even  when  not  imprisoned  parents  and 
children  were  made  beggars.  Truly  the  people  suffered ! 
How  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  thus  suffered  I 
do  not  know.  Relief  can  now  be  found  only  by  a  great 
pardoning  throughout  the  Empire.  * 

Precedents  show  however  that  such  release  of  prisoners, 
in  China  and  Japan,  has  been  at  times  of  revolution  or  of 
public  rejoicing,  not  as  now  at  the  death  of  a  ruler.  Do 
we  not  teach  criminals  to  desire  the  Shoguns  death  ? 
The  proverb  says,  "  One  blessing  cannot  conquer  ten 
thousand  curses." 

But  all  should  not  be  changed  at  once.  On  the  49th 
pardon  according  to  the  usual  custom  and  later,  when  you 
are  invested,  make  a  general  pardoning  for  the  whole  Em- 
pire. As  I  Wu  said,  "  In  general  pardoning  is  some 
reason  and  great  evil;"  and  Chu-ko  Liang  said,  "  Let  the 
government  exhibit  great  virture  and  not  bestow  small 
favors ;  "  and  Sun  Yueh  said,  "  Pardoning  is  for  extra-  N 
ordinary  times :  it  is  not  the  rule."  When  the  Empire  is 
in  confusion  because  the  government  does  wrong  and  not 


*  Criminals  would  be  convicted  only  after  confession.  Torture  was  used 
to  elicit  confessions,  but  many  were  kept  in  prison  a  life-time  unconvicted, 
their  cases  not  being  decided.  The  pardoning  power  was  intended  to 
right  such  wrongs.  The  taking  to  temples  and  freeing  there  contains  a 
hint  of  the  Buddhist  merit-making  by  buying  caged  birds  and  setting  them 
free  in  temple  grounds. 
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because  the  people  commit  crimes,  then  we  must  pardon. 

My  paper  was  discussed  and  further  particulars  were 
asked.  On  the  17th  my  daughter's  illness,  it  was  small 
pox,  kept  me  at  home.  On  the  20th  the  mother  of  the 
late  Shogun  died  and  a  messenger  brought  the  news.  On 
30th  the  decision  as  to  the  pardons  was  reached. 

The  Shogun  examined  the  records  of  imprisonments 
during  the  late  reign,  being  buried  from  night  until  morning 
with  the  reading,  and  released  956  persons.  On  the  death 
of  the  mother  of  his  predecessor  he  pardoned  92  others, 
and  the  daimyo  and  hatamoto  released,  throughout  the 
Empire,  3737.  When  he  was  invested^  8th  June  1709, 
he  pardoned  2901,  and  the  daimyo  and  hatamoto  1862  more. 
No  such  pardoning  had  been  known  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tokugawa  regime.  * 

The  daimyo  did  not  agree  at  first  as  they  thought  there 
was  no  precedent,  so  I  was  commanded  to  write  out  the 
reasons  for  my  proposal.  And  from  this  time  the  Shogun 
examined  the  records  of  the  courts  himself  and  then  passed 
them  on  to  me,  when  I  wrote  my  opinion  and  sent  it  to 
him  and,  finally,  he  made  the  decision.  This  showed  a 
care  for  the  people  that  was  unparalleled. 

At  my  request  the  Shogun  forbade  gambling,  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  firemen,  street  walking  and  private  pros- 
titution. The  sons  of  the  members  of  the  Loyal  League 
were  pardoned  at  this  time :  actors  were  forbidden  to  wear 


*  u  This  year  measles  and  small  pox  were  epidemic  and  so  many  died 
that  the  fish  flew  over  only  a  house  or  so  in  a  distance  of  three  squares. 
My  second  daughter  and  one  of  my  sons  were  so  ill  that  the  doctor  could 
do  no  more,  but  they  got  well,  '  by  the  help  of  Heaven  *  the  docfor  said. 
Perhaps  he  was  right.  The  Book  of  Changes  says, — 'Thunder,  rain,  then 
clear  weather.'    So  came  a  blessing  to  the  people." 
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swords  and  to  associate  with  other  folks  :  the  wearing  of 
silk  crape,  the  visiting  of  temples  in  a  series  by  women, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  hair  of  beggars,  were  also  prohibited.* 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  decision  as  to  the  intimate  officials 
of  the  late  Shogun  was  announced :  all  liatamoto  of  more 
than  10,000  koku  were  promoted  one  grade  and  the  ranks 
were  established.  The  women  of  the  late  Shogun  were 
sent  to  their  homes,  t 

On  the  nth  of  May  the  new  regime  was  formally 
instituted,  and  on  the  13th  730  sons  of  hatamoto  were 
summoned  to  the  Shoguns  presence  and  presented  their 
congratulations  through  Zembo  Asson. 

On  the  28th  of  April  I  had  asked  that  my  son  might 
be  presented  and  the  Shogun  not  only  consented  but  pro- 
posed to  give  him  an  office  usually  bestowed  only  on  the 
sons  of  very  high  officials.  But  I  did  not  wish  precedents 
violated  in  my  favor  and  so  declined  this  very  great  and 
especial  honor,  and  my  son  was  given  the  same  office  with 
the  sons  of  other  officials  of  my  rank. 

On  the  6th  of  June  I  was  invited  to  attend  the  investiture 
with  the  officials  nearest  my  lord  and  was  loaned  then 
proper  robes.  At  the  ceremony,  the  8th  of  June,  I  stood 
nearest  the  Shogun.  I  was  also  present  at  the  ceremonies 
of  the  10th  and  the  nth,  when  the  ambassador  of  the 
Emperor  from  Kyoto  was  received  and  dismissed.  And 
at  the  further  ceremonials  observed  throughout  my  lord's 

*  The  Loyal  League  avenged  the  death  of  their  lord  by  killing  his  foe, 
and  were  commanded  to  commit  hara-kiri  and  their  sons  were  punished. 
The  story  is  well  told  by  Mitford  in  u  Tales  of  Old  Japan."  The  visiting 
of  the  temples  by  women  led  to  immorality. 

f  "  He  was  fond  of  women  and  called  in  any  one  who  took  his 
fancy,  afterwards  keeping  her  in  charge  of  Kippo  and  Terusada." 
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life  I  was  given  a  most  distinguished  position  near  his 
person.  This-honor  was  bestowed  because  of  my  minute 
knowledge  of  the   cereTnegies. 

On  the  29th  of  July  I  sent  in  another  memorial  calling 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Shogun's  arms  and  stand- 
ards, which  had  been  so  neglected  during  the  many  years 
of  peace  that  they  were  useless.  The  Shogun  privately 
told  his  officials  to  make  the  needed  repairs  and  have  all 
in  readiness  for  the  festivals  of  the  next  two  years ;  and 
he  did  not  inspect  his  armoury  that  year  lest  shame  should 
be  cast  on  the  memory  of  his  predecessor. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  Shogun's  son  was  born  and 
called,  temporarily,  Serada  instead  of  Tokugawa,  accord- 
ing to  custom.  *  And  in  connection  with  this  birth  I 
told  the  Shogun  there  were  ten  things  I  questioned  in 
the  ordinary  account  of  his  family  line.  The  documents 
sustained  me  and  the  Shogun  was  much  impressed  with 
my  accurate  information.  I  had  stumbled  upon  certain  old 
books  and  letters  that  gave  much  information  while 
looking  up  my  own  family  line. 

On  the  25th  of  July  I  was  consulted  about  the  promotion 
of  Her  Grace  to  the  third  rank,  and  the  following  day 
the  honor  was  bestowed  on  her.  f 

On  the  5th  August  I  was  summoned  to  the  castle  but 
was  too  ill  to  go  until  the  1 3th.  That  day  I  was  greatly 
honoured   and   was   made   a   hatamoto  with   500  koku  of 


*  "  The  year  was  an  unlucky  one,  and  children  born  in  such  a  year 
were  temporarily  disowned,  taking  some  other  family  name,  that  fate  might 
be  cheated." 

t  The  Shogun  varied  in  rank,  and  each  rank  from  9  to  1  had  two 
grades.  Only  three  in  all  history  had  the  higher  grade  of  1.  Yoritomo 
was  only  Shd-shi-i. 
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land  in  the  villages  Nara  and  Koshibata  in  Hiki  town 
ship,  and  •  Nohira  in  Saitama  township,  province  of  Musa- 
shi.  Later  in  connection  with  the  Korean  affair  I  was 
given  500  koku  of  land  more  and  my  title  was  Chikugo 
no  Kami.      Finally  I  was  made  a  samurai  of  high  rank. 

I  have  written  elsewhere  of  my  interviews  with  the 
Roman.  * 

My  lord  gave  me  permission  to  enter  the  castle  at  any 
time,  day  or  night,  by  any  of  the  eight  gates,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  his  council  that  such  permission 
was  unprecedented,  the  Shogun  replying, — "  He  is  not 
like  the  other  officials." 

I  was  present  at  all  the  ceremonies,  the  Shogun  made 
me  his  representative  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
and  entrusted  the  reception  of  the  Korean  embassy  to 
me.  He  took  me  with  him  on  his  excursions  and  at  the 
feasts  given  to  the  father  of  Her  Grace.  I  was  given  the 
honor  of  drafting  memorials  and  writing  explanations  on 
the  laws,  to  the  chagrin  of  Hayashi,  Minister  of  Education, 
since  these  duties  belonged  to  his  family  and  office. 
But  he  was  incompetent. 

Murakami  Ichi  no  Kami  Masanoa  brought  a  stick  from 
Kyoto  a  foot  in  circumference  which  disclosed  in  its 
centre  the  characters,  ten-ka  (empire).  I  told  him  it  was 
part  of  a  persimmon  tree  and  he  asked  how  I  knew  that, 
adding  that  it  had  been  found  among  the  firewood  in  a 
temple,  and  had  been  sent  to  him  when  the  words  were 
discovered.  So  I  told  him  that  old  books  narrate  how 
words  written  on  the  bark  of  persimmon  trees  when 
young,  grow  black  and  gradually  sink  into  the  wood. 
There   is    nothing    wonderful    in    it.      And    another    man 

*  For  his  interview  with  the  Abbe  Sidotti  see  trans. 
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brought  a  paper  with  tenka  taihei  (great  peace  to  the 
Empire)  written  on  it,  and  thought  it  the  work  of  a  spirit 
in  China !  But  I  told  him  that  the  paper  was  Japanese 
though  the  writing  was  like  that  of  a  spirit.  "  What !  " 
he  exclaimed,  "  have  you  seen  a  spirit's  writing  ? "  But 
I  told  him,  "  No,  it  is  merely  that  the  writing  on  this 
paper  resembles  a  man's  writing  much  as  a  horse  formed 
by  the  clouds  resembles  a  man's  drawing  of  the  animal. 
There  are  references,  in  ancient  books,  to  writings  by 
gods  and  demons,  but  such  beings  can  do  nothing  in 
these  times  of  peace.  This  writing  is  nothing."  When 
my  reply  was  repeated  to  the  Shogun  he  remarked, 
"  His  discernment  is  wonderful !  The  words  were  written 
by  a  child  who  had  been  bewitched  by  a  fox."  After- 
wards when  more  wonders  were  found  growing  on  a 
stone  in  the  garden  nothing  was  said  to  me  about  it. 

My  lord  had  been  fond  of  the  "  no  "  and  had  taken 
part  in  it,  but  I  opposed  it  and  told  him  that  the  em- 
peror of  China  who  was  fond  of  such  exhibitions  des- 
troyed the  Empire.  When  commanded  to  explain  in 
what  respect  the  "  no  "  resembled  those  improper  Chinese 
dances,  I  wrote  out  my  reasons  and  sent  to  my  lord  fifty 
six  volumes  concerning  the  dances  in  China.  Some  argued 
that  as  Ieyasu  and  other  Shogun  took  part  in  these  plays 
so  might  our  lord ;  but  I  told  them  that  Confucius  said, 
"  Put  in  history  that  only  which  is  worthy  of  record," 
and  that  the  Tokugawa  shame  should  not  be  written 
in  its  history.  Hideyoshi  made  Ieyasu  dance  that  he 
might  be  humiliated  and  Iemitsu  only  danced  before  Ieyasu 
his  grandfather.  After  my  lord  became  Shogun  he  occa- 
sionally saw  the  "no"  but  he  never  invited  me. 

For    the    former  Shogun,   Hayashi   had  written  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Ieyasu  and  it  Was 
loaned  to  my  lord,  and  one  day  Zembo  Asson  read  aloud 
its  account  of  the  murder  of  the  father  of  Ieyasu,  and  of 
the  killing  of  the  assassin  by  the  by-standers  as  he  fled. 
And  the  Shogun  said  to  me,  "  It  says  Ieyasu's  father 
was  wounded  in  his  leg  ?  If  that  was  all  and  he  let  his 
assailant  escape  what  will  people  think  of  him  ?  Hayashi 
supposes  that  the  immediate  murder  was  shameful  and  so 
substitutes  this  wounding.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
wounding  in  the  leg  in  your  account.  Hayashi  does  not 
understand  the  true  samurai  spirit."  So  my  lord  bade 
me  write  this  history,  but  alas !  before  it  was  ready  he 
had  died.  * 


SOME  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  AND  THE 
EMBASSY  TO  KYOTO. 

On  the  22nd  of  the  6th  month,  Zembo  Asson  told  me 
the  following : — 

During  the  late  reign  there  was  a  quarrel  between  two 
temples  in  Nara.  The  decision  was  reached,  but  before  the 
seals  were  affixed  the  Shogun  died,  and  now  two  priests 
have  come  and  stated  their  case  anew,  saying  that  the 
father   of  her    Grace  knows  all  about  it.     Tokyu-in  Saki 


*  "  Hayashi  asked  to  resign  when  my  lord  succeeded,  but  I  asked  him 
to  consider  what  a  disgrace  it  would  be  to  Hayashi  should  he  accept  the 
resignation.  It  is  true  he  was  Kippo's  creature,  and  wrote  the  petition 
which  got  Kai  for  him  and  so  his  own  promotion,  and  assisted  in  Kippo's 
schemes.  A  man  with  such  a  heart  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the 
guidance  and  instruction  of  others.  The  Shogun  fully  agreed,  and  Hayashi's 
resignation  was  not  accepted." 
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no  Kampuku,  Saki-hisa  had  two  sons,  the  elder  became 
chief  priest  of  the  Sonke,  Dai-sho-In  of  Ichi-jo-In,  and  the 
younger  the  general  Nobutada.  Ieyasu  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  father  and  going  from  Fushimi  to  Kyoto  slept  at 
his  house  and  had  much  talk  with  him.  Once  when  the 
elder  lad  was  eleven  Ieyasu  said  to  him,  "  I  have  been 
here  often  and  have  given  you  nothing.  What  will  you 
have  ?  "  And  the  boy  replied,  "  Authority  and  means  to 
restore  our  parish  temple. "  Remarkable !  said  Ieyasu.  The 
boy  became  a  student  in  the  temple,  rose  to  be  its  head 
and  restored  it.  When  Ieyasu  became  Shogun  he  did 
not  forget  his  promise  but  gave  much  land  to  the  temple 
"  for  the  advancement  of  learning."  But  as  he  added  no 
requirements  as  to  the  ability  of  the  incumbent  the  posi- 
tion became  merely  hereditary.  When  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  Gomidzu-no  became  head  of  this  temple  it  was 
still  farther  enriched. 

During  the  late  reign  the  chief  priest  was  installed 
during  a  convocation  on  the  sixth  day,  and  the  priests  of 
the  other  temple,  the  Dai-jo-In,  thought  their  chance  to 
get  the  privilege  of  preaching  before  the  Shogun,  with 
authority  over  the  order,  had  come,  as  their  chief  was 
brother  of  the  wife  of  the  then  Shogun.  So  after  much  con- 
sultation the  land  given  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
was  taken  from  the  first  temple  and  given  them,  but  before 
the  seals  were  affixed  the  Shogun  died.  Now  these  two 
priests  have  come  asking  that  the  grant  made  by  Ieyasu 
and  left  intact  for  generations  be  undisturbed.  The  whole 
was  in  the  writing  of  the  bugyd  and  the  Shogun  sent  it 
on  to  me  with  orders  for  my  opinion.  His  own  was 
annexed.  I  took  all  home  with  me  and  the  next  day 
reported  as  follows: — 
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I  have  not  yet  gone  fully  into  the  case  but  I  cannot 
believe  this  story.  When  Ieyasu  was  in  Fushimi  and 
went  thence  to  Kyoto  after  making  peace  in  Csaka,  this 
eldest  son,  so  the  records  show,  was  already  twentyfive 
or  twenty  six  years  old,  and  when  he  was  eleven  there 
was  war  between  Takeda  of  Kai  and  Hideyoshi,  and 
Ieyasu  had  no  leisure  or  opportunity  for  such  a  journey. 
The  story  is  false  and  therefore  I  cannot  agree  with 
your  judgment.  The  higyo  of  the  late  Shdgun  had  ample 
reasons  for  their  decision.  If  now  we  reverse  it  the 
quarrel  will  not  end  at  all,  but  will  break  out  between 
Hieisan  and  Midera.  Shokoku  claims  that  the  decision 
was  made  because  of  the  relatives  of  the  wife  of  the  late 
Shogun,  but  if  we  reverse  it  we  shall  never  escape  the 
imputation  of  having  acted  for  the  sake  of  the  relatives 
of  your  wife.  If  you  will  leave  it  to  me  I  shall  do  my 
best.  I  do  not  return  the  papers  but  at  your  command 
will  write  another  decision. 

The  Shogun  sent  for  me,  assented  and  told  me  to 
follow  my  own  judgment.  I  finally  sent  in  two  volumes 
of  manuscript  on  the  affair  and  the  officials  of  both 
temples  were  called  and  examined.  The  representatives 
of  the  Ichi-jo-In  could  not  answer  me,  and  the  Shogun 
asked  if  I  could  not  suggest  a  peaceful  solution.  But 
these  men  pleaded  illness  and  so  obtained  leave  to  go 
home,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  ninth  month  the  Shogun 
gave  his  decision  and  both  parties  retired.  All  is  written 
in  full  elsewhere  and  I  give  only  an  abstract  here.  * 


*  The  representatives  died  of  chagrin.  It  was  proved  that  seals  and 
documents  had  been  forged.  Even  the  defeated  party  acquiesced  in  the 
final  decision.  The  head  of  the  defeated  party  was  a  relative  of  the  wife 
of  the  Shogun. 
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Another  case  was  still  undecided  when  my  lord  became 
Shogun.  It  concerned  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Yase 
on  the  Eisan  domain,  and  as  the  poor  folk  were  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  their  long  stay  in  Edo  he  bade  me 
decide  it.  The  villagers  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  wood  and  grass  on  this  land  in  spite  of  an 
ancient  prohibition,  but  recently  the  prohibition  had  been 
strictly  enforced  and  the  people  could  not  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. I  sent  the  Shogun  my  opinion,  but  he  decided  that 
the  previous  decision  could  not  be  reversed  though  there 
was  much  to  be  said  for  the  villagers.  So  he  proposed  that 
an  equivalent  should  be  given  them  in  land  elsewhere.  This 
was  done.  I  wrote  the  decision  in  Chinese  and  my  lord 
put  it  into  the  mixed  style  himself,  a  great  condescension. 

In  the  winter  I  was  in  Kyoto  I  climbed  Eisan  and 
returning  passed  through  this  village.  While  my  atten- 
dants m«de  my  lunch  ready  I  went  to  a  house  by  the 
wayside  and  talked  with  the  old  woman  in  charge. 
"  My  son  is  in  Kyoto "  she  said  and  in  reply  to  my 
questions : — "  The  prohibition  took  away  our  livelihood 
but,  now,  through  the  great  blessing  bestowed  upon  us 
we  feel  as  if  we  might  live.  We  do  not  understand 
farming  but  we  shall  learn." 

The  Shogun  asked  me  to  prepare  the  programme  for 
the  ceremonies  when  he  should  visit  the  Confucian  temple  ; 
and  again,  I  wrote  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  the  worship  of  the  national  gods  according  to 
the  Shinto  rites. 

On  the  27th  of  September  I  was  appointed  messenger  to 
Kyoto  and  given  100  gold  ry'd  for  my  expenses.  I  was 
told  to  start  after  meeting  the  Loo  Choo  ambassador  in 
October,  and  was  privately  told  to  return  in  December. 
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On  the  31st  of  October  I  was  formally  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  Shdgun  at  the  coronation  in  Kyoto,  and 
was  given  five  gold  pieces,  and  then,  being  called  before 
the  Shogun  was  given  two  sets  of  robes  and  one  suit  of 
outer  garments.  The  same  day  I  was  given  orders  for 
men  and  horses  for  my  journey.  On  the  7th  of  November 
five  pieces  of  rare  and  costly  silk  were  given  me  and  on 
the  13th  the  Shogun  sent  for  me,  as  I  was  to  start  on 
the  morrow,  and  with  his  own  hands  gave  me  a  medicine 
case  and  a  wallet. 

I  had  purposed  going  after  the  arrival  of  the  ambas- 
sador from  Loo  Choo,  but  he  was  detained  by  contrary 
winds  and  was  at  Dtsu  when  I  entered  Kyoto  on  the 
20th. 

I  saw  the  coronation  on  the  1 2th  of  December  and  soon 
after  was  told  to  delay  my  return  until  after  the  enthrone- 
ment, one  hundred  gold  ryo  additional  being  given  for  my 
expenses.  So  I  wisited  Csaka,  Nara  and  Uji,  and  returned 
to  Kyoto  on  the  6th  of  January. 

The  enthronement  was  on  New  Year's  day,  (30th 
January  17 10)  and  I  was  favored  with  a  near  view  of 
His  Majesty's  face.  , 

Hearing  that  the  Loo  Choo  embassy  was  at  Fushimi, 
on  its  return  I  went  to  the  Satsuma  mansion  there,  as  I 
had  been  asked,  and  met  the  two  sons  of  the  king  of 
Loo  Choo. 

I  left  Kyoto  on  the  19th  of  February  and  was  back  in 
Edo  on  March  2nd.  On  the  14th  I  was  summoned  to  the 
castle  and  was  commended  by  the  Shogun  in  person. 
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THE  KOREAN  EMBASSY. 

After  I  had  been  made  a  samurai  of  rank  in  July  of 
this  year  I  was  bidden  to  arrange  for  the  reception,  enter- 
tainment and  farewell  of  the  Korean  embassy ;  and  on  the 
1 8th  of  September  was  told  to  meet  the  Koreans  at  Kawa- 
saki and  one  hundred  gold  ryo  were  given  for  my  ex- 
penses. Fourteen  gold  ryo  more  with  orders  for  men  and 
horses  were  added  afterwards. 

At  this  time  I  was  made  a  hatamoto  with  the  title 
Chikugo-no-Kami  and  my  robes  and  all  things  necessary 
were  given  me  at  once,  having  been  prepared  at  the  special 
command  of  the  Shogun. 

On  December  seventh  I  went  to  Kawasaki  at  the  horse 
hour  (12  m.)  and  met  the  ambassador  at  evening.  The 
next  morning  we  started  at  daybreak  and  came  to  our 
hotel  in  Asakusa  in  the  middle  of  the  sheep  hour  (3  p.m.). 
I  gave  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  people  and  in- 
formed the  Shdgun  of  my  return.  On  the  next  day  was 
the  ceremony  attending  my  assumption  of  my  new  rank. 

On  December  20th  was  the  Koreans'  audience,  on  the 
23rd  was  their  feast,  on  the  24th  they  gave  an  exhibition 
of  horsemanship,  on  the  3 1st  was  the  farewell  and  on  Jan. 
8th  they  took  their  departure. 

I  have  written  a  full  account  of  all  this  elsewhere  but 
as  it  made  much  talk  I  set  down  an  outline  here. 

Our  relations  with  Korea  had  not  been  satisfactory  for 
an  hundred  years.  When  Ieyasu  came  into  power  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Korea  but  as  the  Koreans  and  Chinese 
hated  us  because  of  Hideyoshi's  invasion,  they  sent  an 
embassy   in   return   only  after  a  year.      When  it  arrived 
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Iyeyasu    was   engaged    in   war  and  there  was  no  time  to 

arrange    the    proper   ceremonies.*      But  a  precedent  was 

created   that   was   followed  for  generations  instead  of  the  x 

ancient  usage,  and  this  to  the  great  injury  of  our  honor. 

As  Confucius  teaches   that   ceremonies  are  formed  in  the   / 

course    of  an   hundred  years,  the  Shdgun  f   decided   that    { 

this  usage  must  be  carefully  considered  and  reformed.     He 

consulted  with  Hayashi,  the  Minister  of  Education,  but  as 

his   response    was    not   satisfactory,  at  first  privately  and 

then  publicly  the  whole  affair  was  entrusted  to  me. 

The  question  of  title  was  the  most  serious  of  all.  From 
the  Kamakur^  times  the  Koreans  had  called  the  Emperor, 
Son  of  Heaven,  and  the  Shogun,  King.  J  In  Hidetada's 
time  however  they  had  come  to  call  the  Shogun  Nippon- 
koku  Taikun,  (Great  lord  of  Japan)  a  title  objectionable  on 
two  grounds,  first,  because  taikun  is  applied  to  officials 
in  Korea  and  second,  because  it  has  been  applied  to  the 
Emperor  in  both  China  and  Japan.  Contentions  arose 
about  this  and  it  was  decided  to  return  to  the  title  king, 
and  Tsushima-no-Kami  who  conducted  the  negotiations 
with  the  Koreans  was  commanded  to  inform  that  govern- 
ment    This  he  neglected  to  do. 

It  was  also  decided  to  stop  the  Korean  custom  of 
sending  presents  and  letters  to  our  officials,  as  the  practice 
was  not  according  to  our  ways  nor  was  it  desired  by 
them  or  us. 

In  March  a  letter  came  from  the  Korean  officials  setting 
forth  their  ideas  but  we  did  not  follow  it.     We  changed  the 

*  Ieyasu  was  not  yet  sufficiently  secure  in  his  position  and   so   would 
not  meet  them. 

f  It  was  now  a  hundred  years  after  Ieyasu. 
%  Nippon  Tenno  and  Nippon  Koku-o. 
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following  particulars ; — We  substituted  a  meal  of  four 
courses  for  the  great  feasts  of  fifteen  courses  morning  and 
night,  and  of  thirteen  at  noon,  which  had  been  given  them 
in  the  past.  They  had  been  entertained  more  elaborately 
than  the  Emperor  himself  and  it  was  a  heavy  tax  upon 
the  daimyo  whose  possessions  touched  the  route  of  the 
Koreans  and  who  were  obliged  to  furnish  the  feasts.  Our 
proposal  was  to  give  our  guests  the  same  treatment  ac- 
corded our  ambassador  in  Korea.  We  added  money  for 
their  other  expenses.  This  change  occasioned  no  debate, 
as  the  feasts  were  very  tedious  to  the  Koreans,  and  they 
preferred  the  money. 

We  next  insisted  that  they  should  cease  to  ride  into 
their  inns  in  their  palanquin  and  should  come  forth  from 
their  apartments  and  descend  to  the  courtyard  to  meet 
the  messengers  of  the  Shogun  and  bid  farewell  to  them. 
This  followed  ancient  precedent  and  the  conduct  of  our 
ambassador  in  Korea.  They  refused  compliance  and  the 
feasts  appointed  for  Osaka  could  not  be  given.  The 
Koreans  urged  recent  precedents  and  the  discussion  was 
very  great.  They  left  their  palanquin  and  entered  their  inns 
on  foot,  but  they  wholly  refused  to  meet  the  representative 
of  the  Shogun  on  the  lower  floor.  They  would  not  discuss 
the  matter  but  merely  said,  "  We  were  told  to  follow 
precedent,"  so  Tsushima-no-Kami's  people  determined  to 
hold  the  Korean  men  at  arms  and  to  carry  the  ambassador 
below  by  force.  Then  the  Koreans  complied  with  our 
demand. 

Members  of  the  Council  of  State,  in  tlie  past,  had  met 
the  ambassador  at  his  successive  lodgings  with  salutations 
from  the  Shogun,  but  we  sent  lower  officials  instead  of  the 
rank  of  those  whom  the  King  of  Korea  would  send  to 
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greet  the   Japanese   ambassador.      The  Koreans  accepted 
this  chartge. 

In  their  reception  at  Edo  the  following  changes  were 
made ;— Instead  of  the  secretary,  the  ambassador  himself 
must  present  his  credentials  to  the  Shogun  at  the  first 
audience.  The  ambassador  cannot  be  treated,  as  here  to 
fore,  as  of  equal  rank  with  our  Sanke  (the  three  Tokugawa 
houses  which  might  furnish  an  heir  to  the  Shogun  on  the 
failure  of  the  direct  line) ;  nor  shall  representatives  of  the 
Sanke  wait  upon  the  ambassador  at  the  feast.  That  is 
not  done  for  our  Emperor,  nor  does  it  accord  with  ancient 
precedent  nor  with  the  treatment  of  our  ambassador  in 
Korea.  This  last  occasioned  a  discussion  that  had  not 
terminated  when  the  hour  for  the.  feast  came.  The  Shogun 
arrived  but  the  Korean  did  not  come.  The  officials  would 
have  yielded  rather  than  keep  the  Shogun  waiting, 
but  I  would  not  yield  and  finally  the  ambassador  gave 
way,  and  the  feast  proceeded  as  the  Shogun  had  directed. 

The  ambassador  objected  to  my  use  of  a  certain  ideo- 
graph in  our  formal  reply  to  their  communication,  because 
the  ideograph  occurred  in  the  name  of  the  seventh  ancestor 
of  their  king.     They  insisted  that  the  word  be  mutilated. 
I  refused.      I   told   them   the  custom  applied  only  in  the    / 
relations  of  son  and  father,  and   of  vassal   and .  lord,  andX 
not  at  all  to  international  intercourse.      Besides,  the  rule 
applies  only  to  the  fifth  generation,  and  when  by  mutual 
agreement  the  rule  is  followed  in  international  relations  it 
never  applies  beyond  the  fifth  generation.      Why    should 
they  forget,   too,  the   precept   that  bids  men  never  to  do 
to  others  what  they  do  not  desire  for  themselves,  since  in .    ' 
their    letter   to    the   Shogun   they  had  used  an  ideograph 
which    was    part    of  the    Shogun's   father's  name.     They 
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became  rude  in  their  replies  and  I  refused  to  continue  the 
discussion.  But  they  would  not  give  up,  and  went  to 
Tsushima-no-Kami  and  asked  him  to  mutilate  the  word 
privately,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  survive  their  return 
and  war  might  result.  So  I  was  again  asked  to  agree, 
but  I  replied  that  all  the  other  matters  were  trifles  com- 
pared with  this  and  that  I  would  die  first.  So  next  they 
went  to  the  Shogun  and  he  decided  that  the  ideograph 
should  be  mutilated,  on  condition  that  the  character  in  the 
Korean  letter  should  be  treated  likewise.  So  it  was  settled. 
In  all  this  our  countrymen  epposed  me  more  than  the 
Koreans  themselves.  * 

The  officials  did  not  consider  the  Shogun's  commands 
but  only  my  affairs.  And  for  such  cause  men  of  old 
forsook  the  world  and  superior  men  did  not  delay.  So, 
without  waiting  a  day,  as  soon  as  the  Koreans  departed, 

*  "At  Edo  the  Koreans  were  astonished  at  the  great  state  of  the 
Shogun  and  arrayed  themselves  in  their  great  robes  of  state  for  the 
audience." 

As  to  the  ideograph,  the  Koreans  would  not  return  to  Korea  with  it 
unchanged  and  Hakuseki  would  kill  himself  were  it  changed ;  and  so  it 
was  that  the  Shogun  interfered.  Tsushima-no-Kami  tried  to  bribe  Haku- 
seki, being  himself  in  Korean  pay,  but  Hakuseki  cared  nothing  for  private 
gain  but  purposed  suicide  should  be  fail.  And  so  it  was  the  Shogun 
trusted  him. 
t  (The   idea   in   mutilating   the   ideograph    was    this.    Confucius    says, 

\     Thou  shalt  not  lightly  use  thy  ruler's  name,   and  so  the  names  of  ruleis 
/       were  never  written  in  full  but  were  mutilated,  written  and   pronounced    in 
part.     Nor  might  the  ideographs  composing  Ihem  be  used  in  other  word?. 
Cf.  the  Jewish  usage  in    the    writing   of  God's  Name,   and   the   taboo  of 
Pacific  Islanders.) 

The  Korean  ambassador  was  put  to  death  on  his  return  home  and 
none  other  came  afterwards. 

(Tt  is  said  that  Hakuseki  purposed  to  kill  the  ambsssador  as  well  as 
himself.) 
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I  sent  in  my  resignation  to  the*  Shdgnn  through  Zembo 
Asson. 

Zembo  took  it  without  a  word  but  soon  summoned  me 
in  haste  at  the  command  of  the  Shdgun.  I  did  not  know 
why  I  was  called  but  went  at  once  and  the  Shogun, 
with  Zembo  Asson  as  intermediary,  said ; — "  I  am  asto- 
nished at  your  action.  No  doubt  it  is  caused  by  the  talk 
that  goes  on.  Others  have  criticized  your  course  from 
the  beginning  and  I  know  the  source  of  their  remarks. 
International  intercourse  either  benefits  or  injures  both 
countries  and  is  of  great  importance.  As  your  ideas 
pleased  me  I  entrusted  all  to  you  and  you  had  your  own 
way  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  ambassador.  At  tjie 
last  this  matter  of  the  writing  unexpectedly  came  up,  but 
even  then  I  told  Zembo  Asson  that  I  had  left  all  to  you 
and  that  you  would  make  no  mistake.  I  did  not  wish  to 
lose  all  we  had  gained  because  of  this  one  point.  As 
the  Buddhists  say,  '  One  form,  two  bodies/  and  this  ap- 
plies to  you  and  roe.  And  I  added  to  Zembo,  Chikugo 
no  Kami's  errors  are  mine  and  mine  are  his,  see  that  you 
do  not  blame  him  but  act  with  him  in  all  things,  and  it 
will  be  as  I  wish.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  am 
sorry  this  has  occurred,  but  if  he  resign  now  folks  will 
think  all  has  been  wrong  and  everything  will  be  undone. 
It  touches  not  him  only  but  me  also.  So  include  me  in 
whatever  you  think  of  him  and  lead  him  to  give  up  his 
purpose." 

I  wept  as  he  spoke  of  "  one  form  and  two  bodies  ' 
and  accepted  his  decision  without  a  word. 

On  the  9th  of  January  (17 10)  I  was  again  summoned  to 
the  castle,  and  going  on  the  10th  Zembo  Asson  told  me 
that  the  Shogun  bade  me  listen,  and  not  decline  his  gift. 
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Then  Kaga  no  Kami  Tadamasa  told  me  that  my  domains 
were  increased  and  Zembd  Asson  said; — This  is  only  g. 
trifle,  a  remembrancer,  for  the  Shogun.  knows  you  would 
not  accept  gifts  that  should  accord  with  your  merits." 
tHis  wisdom  was  great.  I  had  done  nothing  but  I  yielded 
to  his  desire  and  accepted  his  gift. 

We  should  examine  all  we  see  or  hear,  that  we  may 
know  its  history  and'  reason.  Such  investigations  were 
called  "  science  "  by  the  ancients,  and  I  have  found  grestf. 
advantage  in  following  this  rule  even  in  seeming  trifles. 
For  example,  when  a  child  I  read  an  account  of  house 
construction  which"  -excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  pursued 
the  studies  especially  in  regard  to  the  ancient  forms  of 
gateways,  and  this  enabled  me  to  speak  with  authority 
when  the  new  gate  into  the  castle  was  built  just  before 
the  coming  of  the  embassy.  So  too,  our  letters  in  reply 
to  Korean  communications  of  late  had  been  sent  in  silver 
boxes  with  gold  rings  and  red  silk  cords,  but  when  the 
Shogun  asked  if  we  should  use  such  an  one  this  time  I 
recalled  an  ancient  box  of  quite  another  pattern  which  I 
had  seen  in  Kyoto-  and  we  imitated  that.  Again  Tsu- 
shima no  Kami  had  the  entrances  to  the  inns  in  Osaka 
and  Kyoto  hung  with  curtains  and  arranged  seats  in  a 
certain  way,  but  in  Edo  we  had  all  specially  made  for 
the  occasion  and  the  Emperor's  representative  from 
Kyoto  highly  praised  them.  And  once  more,  when 
ordered  to  meet  the  ambassador  at  Kawasaki  I  gave 
•  careful  thought  to  my  dress  and  remembered  the  details 
of  similar  occasions  in  ancient  times.  So  I  decided  that 
ordinary  robes  would  not  do  and  obtained  an  appropriate 
costume  from  the  Shogun.  My  hat  had  a  colored  rim, 
my  robe  was  purple,  its  skirt    was    drawn    together,  and 
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my  sword  had'  silver  ornaments.  I  put  shoes  in  my 
palanquin,  and  when  the  ambassador  met  me  at  the  gate 
of  the  inn  I  put  them  on  and  left  my  palanquin.  But 
only  .men  who  understand  our  national  institutions  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Shdgun's  court  can  discuss  these  things. 

I  add  several  items  to  this  account  of  the  Korean  em- 
bassy; — When  I  went  to  Kyoto  early  in  the  year  as  I 
passed  through  Ogaki,  in  Mino,  there  were  notices  af- 
fixed to  the  houses  along  the  way,  saying  that  an  inch 
from  one  housefront,  a  foot  from  another  and  six  feet 
from  a  third  and  so  on,  be  taken  off  Asking  the  reason 
I  was  told  that  Tsushima  no  Kami  had  commanded  it 
so  that  the  street  might  permit  the  passage  of  the  broad 
banners  of  the  Koreans.  Asking  further  if  this  was  their 
first  passage  along  this  route  I  was  told  they  always 
came  this  way.  So  when  in  Kyoto  I  wrote  the  Shogun 
asking  that  the  thing  be  stopped  and  he  so  ordered.  It 
was  simply  a.  plan  for  extorting  money. 

Now  it  had  always  been  the  custom  for  the  daimyo 
to  furnish  horses  and  men  for  the  use  of  the  embassy 
on  route,  the  eastern  daimyo  providing  for  the  western 
section  of  the  journey,  and  the  western  daimyo  for 
the  eastern,  and  each  daimyo  for  just  one  day's  travel. 
But  this  time  the  western  daimyo  arranged  for  the  west 
and  the  eastern  for  the  east,  and  each  daimyo  for  two 
days,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  daimyo  called  upon 
iind  the  number  of  horses  and  men  required  by  more 
than  half.  Daimyo  who"  were  too  distant  or  two  poor 
'were  excused  altogether.  *     When  the  Shogun  told  me  to 

*  It  was  part  of  the  Tokugawa  policy  to  weaken  the  daimyo  by 
exactions,  and  so  this  duty  had  been  arranged  so  as  to  require  the  greatest 
expense  and  the  least  real  service.- 
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arrange  this  service  he   was    surprised    when   I    had    the 
plans  all  ready  the  next  morning. 

At  the  feast  in  Suruga  the  principal  members  of  the 
embassy  were,  heretofore,  waited  upon  by  nobles,  but 
I  objected  as  this  gave  double  duty  to  these  lords  who 
already  were  burdened  by  the  feasts  and  relays  of  horses 
and  men  furnished.  Besides,  on  my  journey  to  Kyoto  I 
had  noticed  the  particularly  fine  appearance  of  the  people 
of  this  province,  caused  by  the  long  residence  there  of 
Ieyasu.  So  I  proposed  that  this  duty  be  entrusted  to  the 
sons  of  merchants,  who  also  would  perform  it  better  than 
rural  samurai.     It  was  so  arranged. 


THE  BURDENS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  29th  of  July  (1710)  was  an  extraordinary  event, — 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  from  eighty" 
five  villages  on  the  fief  of  Murakami,  Echigo-no-Kami,  pre- 
sented charges  of  misgovernment.  The  magistrate  decided 
to  punish  severely  the  petitioners,  but  the  Shogun  bade  me 
look  into  the  case.  The  magistrate's  statement  was  as 
follows : — "  When,  last  year,  Matsudaira,  Ukyo-no-Taiyu 
Terasada,  received   this   fief  certain  of  the  farmers  asked 

In  all  of  these  negotiations  with  the  Koreans  it  was  Hakuseki's  pur- 
pose to  force  a  recognition  of  the  Shogun  as  the  full  equal  of  the  Korean 
king,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  the  Shogun  to  be  treated  as  the  Minister  or 
lieutenant  of  the  Mikado.  His  contention  as  to  the  mutilation  of  the 
ideograph  in  the  dispatch  puts  that  in  the  clearest  light,  especially  his 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  character  which  occurred  in  the  name  of  the 
Shogun's  father  in  the  Korean  dispatch. 
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to  be  taken  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Sho- 
gun.  When  the  request  was  refused  they  went  home  but 
the  people  of  their  villages  refused  to  pay  taxes  and  to 
obey  the  local  officials.  So  more  than  fifty  of  the  leading 
men  were  brought  to  Edo  and  here  repeated  the  same 
request.  Though  repeatedly  told  that  it  cannot  be  granted 
they  refuse  to  listen  to  us.  Now  shall  we  inquire  further 
or  shall  we  punish  these  men  at  once,  and  send  officers 
to  command  all  the  rest  to  submit  to  their  daimyo  under 
the  penalties  of  death,  banishment  and  confiscation  of  their 
estates?"  This  was  the  statement  that  was  sent  to  me 
and  with  it  letters  written  by  the  deputy  of  that  province. 

On  examination,  however,  I  found  that  the  deputy  had 
only  rumors  without  proof  for  the  charges  he  made,  viz. 
that  all  the  people  had  bound  themselves  with  oaths  that 
if  the  fifty-eight  men  in  Edo  were  put  to  death  one 
hundred  men  more  should  go  to  Edo  with  a  like  petition, 
and  if  these  should  suffer  then  all  the  people  would  follow 
them ;  that  these  folks  look  upon  officials  as  enemies 
and  have  sold  and  sent  off  in  boats  the  grain  and  grass 
which  they  should  pay  as  taxes ;  that  they  are  deaf  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  local  officials,  with  many  other 
things  of  the  same  sort.  (It  was  said  that  the  people 
purposed  insurrection,  with  their  priest  as  leader,  but  this 
charge  was  not  in  the  documents.) 

I  sent  in  my  opinion  the  next  day,  and  this  is  its  out* 
line : — "  I  have  examined  the  papers.  As  these  people 
cannot  appeal  to  their  daimyo  they  must  appeal  to  the 
Shdgun.  They  have  committed  the  slight  offence  of  not 
obeying  the  deputy;  but  on  mere  rumour,  the  magistrate 
adds  the  serious  charge  of  rebellion  and  proposes  the  most 
grievous    punishment,   a   course   surely    not   befitting   the 
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'parents  of  the  people.'  Did  they  purpose  rebellion  they 
would  not  sell  their  grain  but  would  buy  more,  and  did 
they  purpose  rebellion  without  preparation  it  were  a  small 
matter.  But  these  farmers  who  desire  to  become  the  im- 
mediate tenants  of  the  Sh5gun  do  not  purpose  rebellion, 
but  seek  redress  for  evils  that  are  unendurable.  .  I  will 
be  the  surety  that  their  intentions  are  not  evil.  The  matter 
has  been  left  to  officials  who  hate  the  people  and  are 
hated  by  them;  and  so  the  truth  is  not  discovered.  For- 
tunately this  paper  suggests  further  investigation.  Let  it 
be  made  by  men  good  natured  and  merciful.' ' 

So  the  men  proposed  by  the  magistrate  were  passed  by, 
and  three  other  men  were  told  to  make  an  examination. 

It  proved  that  the  petition  was  not  caused  by  Echigo- 
no-Kami  Murakami  at  all.  Sixty  years  before  Matsudaira 
Yamato  no-Kami  received  the  Murakami  castle  and  forty 
thousand  koku  of  land  in  Mishima  and  Kambara  townships. 

The  year  before  last  Honda  Nakatsukasa  Taiyu  Tadanaga 
got  the  castle  and  twenty  thousand  koku  of  the  land,  the 
other  half  becoming  part  of  the  Shogun's  estate.  *  But  a 
part  of  Honda's  domain  was  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles 
from  his  castle,  and  there  were  two  big  rivers  and  the 
Shinano  river  between.  The  large  embankments  were  con- 
stantly out  of  repair  and  were  very  costly  to  mend.  Besides, 
in  the  original  fief  were  ten  establishments  of  officials,  and 
eight  were  left  on  the  moiety  which  remained  with  Honda. 
So  the  farmers  petitioned  to  become  tenants  of  the  Sho- 
gun    instead    of  the   farmers    who   lived   near   the  castle. 


*  The  former  Shogun  changed  about  the  weaker  daimyo  at  his  pleasure 
taking  valuable  lands  for  his  own  and  giving  others  of  nominally  the  same 
in  exchange.  Naturally  the  daimyo  made  up  their  losses  by  increasing 
taxation. 
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But  the  deputy  would  not  consent.  So  three  men  were 
chosen  by  the  farmers  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
magistrate  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Next  they  thrust  a 
petition  into  Kawachi-no-Kami  Masamirie's,  palanquin  as 
he  passed  along  the  highway.  The  magistrate  resented 
that  and  imprisoned  the  men.  Shortly  after,  Murakami 
became  daimyo  and  the  magistrate  released  the  men  and 
told  them : — "  With  a  new  daimyo  there  is  no  reason  for 
your  petition.  Go  home  at  once."  So  they  went  home 
joyfully,  supposing  they  had  gained  their  cause,  and  all 
the  farmers  rejoiced.  But  there  was  no  change  made.  As 
they  did  not  understand  this,  the  three  representatives  again 
appeared,  but  were  put  in  prison  with  their  fathers,  brothers 
and  sons:  and  there  two  of  the  party  died.  No  judg- 
ment was  given,  and  as  the  farmers  did  not  know  where 
to  pay  their  taxes  they  did  hot  pay  them  at  all.  The 
situation  became  unendurable.  In  March  of  this  year 
(17 10)  the  magistrate  sent  for  fifty-eight  of  the"  leading 
farmers.  Now  the  commissioners,  decide  that  the  farmers 
are  in  the  right,  but  fear  to  decide  in  their  favor  lest  an 
unfortunate  precedent  be  created,  and  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  be  destroyed.  So  they  command  obedience  at 
all  costs.  " 

But  the  men  declared  that  the  families  would  be  beg- 
.gared  and  scattered  by  the  local  officials  if  no.  change 
were"  made.  "Let  twenty  or  thirty  of  us  go  home  and 
cShsult  with  the  people "  they  went  on,  "  and  then  we 
will  reply."  Most  of  the  officials  wished  to"  refuse  consent 
and  the  Shogun  again  asked  my  opinion.  I  replied,  "The 
proverb  about  setting  a  tiger  free  upon  a  plain  has  its 
application,  but  not  in  this  case.  No  trouble  will  arise 
from  this  visit  and  if  it  is  not  made,  how  shall  the  villagers 
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know  of  your  sympathy  ?  Moreover,  the  complaints  against 
the  local  officials  must  have  attention."  So  thirty  two  of 
the  men  went  home,  and  in  the  middle  of  September  came 
again  with  the  local  officials,  who  were  to  be  examined 
by  the  three  commisioners.  In  October  came  another 
report  from  the  local  deputy,  saying  that  the  farmers  had 
constantly  met  for  debate,  since  the  return  of  the  thirty 
two  men  and  that  their  grain  had  been  garnered.  Im- 
mediately twelve  men  came  from  the  farmers  to  the  Shogun 
to  thank  him  for  his  kindness.  There  was  a  further  ex- 
amination of  both  sides,  and  the  officials  had  no  defence. 
For  example,  during  the  previous  year,  in  a  space  of  eighty 
days  they  had  taken  nine  hundred  and  fifty  ryo  from  the 
farmers  for  the  expenses  of  two  deputies.  It  was  without 
excuse  and  this  was  only  one  thing  out  of  many.  And 
the  reports  about  selling  grain  were  false. 

The  Shogun's  decision  was  given  on  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber. It  left  the  land  with  Murakami,  forbade  such  practices 
by  the  local  officials  and  redressed  the  farmer's  grievances. 
On  the  1 3th  of  February  the  farmers  paid  their  taxes  for 
the  two  previous  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  conflagration  started  near 
Shinobazu  pond.  A  strong  wind  from  the  north  west 
was  blowing,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  houses  were 
burned.  There  have  been  many  such  great  conflagrations, 
and  in  some  of  the  wards  the  houses  have  been  burned  tens 
of  times.  Men  cannot  live  in  peace,  prices  rise  and  the  eVil 
\  spreads  far.  I,  with  some  of  the  officials,  was  asked  how 
\  such  fires  should  be  prevented.  I  named  fifteen  causes 
for  them,  four  of  Heaven's  decree,  two  of  the  forces  of 
the  earth,  four  of  men,  and  five  of  the  want  of  efficient 
means  for  extinguishing  them  when  started.     The  causes 


\ 
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set  forth  by  the  firemen  and  magistrates  were  not  sufficient 
to  account  completely  for  the  fires.  All  recommended  the 
enlargement  of  the  wall  in  Shirokanechd  and  this  was 
done.  I  differed  from  the  others  even  as  to  the  plans 
for  this,  but  the  Shogun  died  before  my  recommendation 
could  be  adopted. 

The  next  year  I  was  sent  to  meet  the  Hollanders  to 
inquire  as  to  the  lands  to  the  south  and  west ;  and  I  was 
with  the  men  fourteen  days.  I  have  written  a  full  account 
of  it  elsewhere. 

In  another  paper  I  called  attenion  to  the  heavy  burdens  u 
laid  upon  the  people,  during  the  late  Shogun's  rule,  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  gifts  to  the  Shoguns 
and  his  officials,  from  the  daimyo  and  hatamoto.  The 
people  greatly  suffer  as  the  result  Let  us  return  to  the 
standard  established  by  Ieyasu.  After  his  war  the  taxes 
were  lightened,  as  war  taxes  cannot  be  paid  in  times  of 
peace.  But. they  have  been  increased  again,  beyond  the 
times  of  war.  That  is  monstrous.  Both  in  foreign  lands 
and  here  in  Japan,  rebellions  have  always  arisen  because  of 
too  heavy  taxation,  while  in  good  times  the  people  are 
aided,  instructed,  enriched  and  made  virtuous,  as  the 
Classics  teach.  If  this  matter  is  neglected  none  other  plan 
can  be  carried  out.  The  most  imperative  duty  now  is 
the  lessening  of  the  burdens  of  the  people.  Reduce  the 
retinues  the  daimyo  are  obliged  to  keep,  the  number  of 
guards  at  the  castle  gate,  and,  in  short,  let  a  third  or  a 
half  be  taken  off  every  requirement.  Cut  down  the  number 
of  places  where  guards  are  placed  by  fifteen.  If  the 
number  and  value  of  the  gifts  for  high  officials  be  decreased, 
there  will  be  far  less  bribery  and  flattery. 

My  plan  was  adopted  in  part,  and  I  was  told  to  deter- 
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mine  the  number  of  guards  really  needed.  The  retinues 
of  the  daimyo  were  reduced,  but  the  officials  prevented  the 
lessening  of  the  gifts,  urging  tlie  honor  to  the  givers  and 
their  reverence  for  the  Government.  But  were  these  the 
real  reasons? 

This  year  new  rules  for  the  great  highways  were  made. 
They  were  made  because  of  a  report  I  sent  in  after  my 
trip  to  Kyoto,  together  with  the  need  for  repairs  in  pre- 
paration for  the  coming  of  the  Korean  embassy.  The 
officials  urged  the  following  points : — 

Many  causes  combine  for  the  impoverishment  of  the 
posting  towns  on  the  highways,  but  the  chief  cause  is 
found  in  the  large  retinues  with  which  the  daimyo  and 
kuge  travel,  so  large  that  the  regular  supplies  of  men 
and  horses  do  not  suffice,  and  so  demands  for  additional 
men  and  beasts  are  constantly  made  on  the  neighboring 
villages.  Then  too,  with  the  new  rules  about  the  crossing 
at  Arai,  travellers  of  all  degrees  prefer  the  Nakasendo 
and  it  is  so  thronged  that  its  supplies  are  too  small 
while  the  Tokaido  loses  its  usual  patronage.  So  we 
propose  that  either  the  daimyo  be  required  to  furnish 
more  men  and  beasts  for  the  Nakasendo,  so  th^tt  the 
villages  be  less  burdened,  or  be  forbidden,  to  travel  in 
such  numbers  by  the  Nakasendo,  so  that  the  posting 
towns  on  both  routes  may  be  benefited.  And  send 
officials  often  to  inspect  the  roads,  and  report  as  to  their 
true  condition,  and  make  these  men  subordinate  to  the 
magistrates.  *  - 


*  The  daimyo  were  forced  to  spend  half  their  time  in  Edo  and  went 
up  from  their  provinces  with  retinues  I)efitting  their  rank.  So  they  kept 
horses  and  men  at  the  posting  stations  to  provide  for  these  journeys  and 
men    travelling    on    official    business    received,    as    llakuseki   p.    68    supra, 
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The  Shogun  asked  my  opinion  and  I  wrote  at  length 
as  follows ; — I  have  been  over  the  highways  recently  as 
your  representative,  and  I  know  their  condition.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  large  retinues .  of  the  nobles  burden  the 
posts,  but  they  do  burden  the  neighboring  farmers.  By 
the  late  Shogun,  inspectors  of  posts  were  appointed  and 
in  the  Shogun's  domains  the  assistants  of  the  deputies 
perform  this  duty.  When  one  of  the  Shoguu's  represen- 
tatives passes  over  the  road,  these  officials  conspire  with 
the  keepers  of  the  posting  stations,  and  the  number  o 
men  and  horses  needed  is  doubled,  and  the  whole  number 
is  demanded  from  the  farmer's,  while  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  station  are  let  to  ordinary"  travellers  for  gain.  And 
when  the  farmers  fail  to  bring*  in  horses  enough,  the 
officials  fly  into  a  passion  and  extort  money  as  fines.  So 
they  rejoice  when  retinues  are  large  and  grieve  when 
they  are  small.  The  neighbors  are  imprisoned  for  not 
furnishing  the  horses  needed,  and  become  so  poor  that 
year  by  year  some  move  away  from  the  vicinity  to  escape 
such  impositions,  and  thus  the  burdens  of  those  who 
remain  are  still  further  increased.  Such  crowds  of  horses 
and  men  meet  officials  that  their  servants  ride  and  their 
coolies  pass  over  their  burdens  to  these  men  from  the 
posts.  The  first  reform  of  all  should  be  the  removal  of 
the  inspectors. 

Next,  folks  travel  by  the  Nakaserido  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  Arai  crossing,  (I  had  no  trouble  there  al- 
though advised 'to.  take  the  other  road  to  save  expense)  as 


orders  for  the  number  needed.  The  abuses  complained  of  by  the  author 
continued  down  to  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  in  1867.  Naturally  the 
number  of  men  and  beasts  provided  on  the  Nakasendo,  as  the  less 
travelled  road,  was.  smaller  than  on  the  Tokaido. 
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that  the  posting  charges  on  the  Tdkaido,  were  increased 
at  the  requests  of  the  posting  station  keepers  in  the  late 
reign.  If  the  charges  are  put  back  to  the  old  figures 
travel  will  increase  again.  It  will  not  do  to  forbid  travel 
on  the  Nakasendo. 

Single  imposts  collected  only  once,  like  that  for  the 
building  of  Todaiji  in  Nara,  or  the  removal  of  the  ashes 
from  the  base  of  Fuji,  occasion  great  discontent.  How 
much  greater  will  the  discontent  be,  if  these  requisitions 
for  men  and  horses  are  permanently  increased. 

The  rule  is  that  one  hundred  men,  and  one  hundred 
horses,  be  kept  at  each  station  on  the  Tokaido,  and  half 
the  number  at  each  station  on  the  Nakasendo.  Let  of- 
ficials remember  this,  in  their  preparations  and  let  them 
have  none  beyond  the  legal  number.  This  will  lessen 
the  exactions  on  the  farmers. 

However,  if  the  required  number  is  not  maintained,  it  is  a 
real  danger  in  time  of  war ;  but  if  so  many  cannot  be 
kept  let  only  the  actual  force  be  paid  for.  Some  seven 
points  in  all  were  insisted  on  in  my  letter,  and  this  year 
the  inspectors  were  dismissed  and  other  reforms  effected. 
However,  at  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  constables 
were  sent  to  the  'posts  in  place  of  the  inspectors.  Their 
reports  showed  the  number  of  men  and  beasts  at  fifty 
three  posts  to  be  107,551  and  3641 1  respectively,  a 
reduction  from  the  former  numbers  of  122,589  men  and 
2823  horses. 

Companies  of  men  waited  at  Osaka  and  Edo,  seeking 
employment  in  the  trains  of  daimyo  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance. These  fellows  were  unruly  and  the  magistrates 
could  not  control  them.  They  would  demand  palanquin, 
horses  and  coolies  for  themselves  and  after  riding  a  short 
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distance  would  send  away  the  men  and  horses,  for  a 
consideration,  and  they  would  vent  their  wrath  unchecked 
on  all  posting  men  who  resisted  their  demands.  The 
rfemedy  was  plain,  put  the  men  under  employers  in 
Osaka  and  Edo  and  hold  the  employers  to  a  strict  ac- 
count for  the  conduct  of  their  men. 

In  the  end,  alas,  the  magistrates  had  their  own  way, 
for  while  the  reforms  were  in  preparation  the  Shogun 
died,  and  after  that  the  inspectors  were  reappointed  and  the 
old  abuses  began  again.  It  was  like  a  child's  house,  by 
the  wayside,  quickly  destroyed  by  his  playmates. 

In  the  spring  I  was  ill  and  the  Shogun  sent  five  times 
to  inquire,  and  once,  on  the  return  of  the  messenger,  he 
said,  "The  doctor  says  Chikugo  no  Kami  is  very  ill 
and  that  his  constitution  is  affected.  Teh  thousand  ap- 
plications of  the  moxa  have  been  made  without  curing 
him.  He  wishes  to  get  out  at  once  but  his  eagerness 
interferes  with  his  recovery.  He  bears  the  burdens  of 
the  Empire  both  the  foreign  and  home  affairs,  but  his 
constitution  cannot  be  injured  or  he  could  not  stand  so 
many  applications  of  the  moxa." 

When  well  enough  to  go  out  I  sent  my  thanks  to  the 
Shogun  through  Zembo  Asson.  I  also  told  him  what  I 
had  heard  while  ill ; — "  Folks  talk  of  the  many  dancing 
girls  employed  by  the  Shogun.  Yet  His  Grace  gave  up 
employing  them  when  he  became  Shogun,.  and  these 
rumours  doubtless  arose  from  the  feasts  Her  Grace  gave 
in  honor  of  her  father's  visit.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gossip  but  it  is  my  duty  to  speak." 

When  I  next  visited  the  castle  Zembo  Asson  told  me 
that  the  Shogun  had  said ; — "  The  dancing  girls  were 
employed  when  my  wife  visited  the    mother    of  the   late 
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Shogun,  and  again  when  the  visit  was  returned,  and  once 
more  when  Her  Grace's  father  visited  her.  I  saw  no 
harm  in  these  courtesies,  but  since  I  had  forbidden  the 
employment  of  these  women  in  the  castle  doubtless  it 
was  a  mistake  to  permit  these  exceptions.  I  have 
renewed  the  prohibition  strictly,  and  you  may  tell  Chi- 
kugo  no  Kami." 

A  little  later  in  the  year  I  was  given  a  new  residence 
nearer  Hitotsu-bashi,  in  exchange  for  my  fowner  one. 
The  Shogun  also  sent  me  one  hundred  gold  ryo,  by 
Zembd  Asson,  saying  he  had  heard  the  place  was  badly 
out  of  repair.  The  new  place  was  larger  than  the  old 
one,  and  was  said  to  contain  eight  hundred  tsubo  but  it 
really  had  only  six  hundred.  But  the  Shogun  promised 
an  adjoining  piece  of  ground  in  addition  as  soon  as  the 
lease  should  expire,  and  after  his  death  I  got  it  and 
have  it  now. 


THE  TREASURY  AGAIN. 

I  wrote  a  paper  on  the  management  of  the  Treasury 
and  sent  it  to  the  Shogun.  I  showed  the  connection 
between  our  system  and  that  of  the  ancients,  and  went 
on  to  urge  the  appointment  of  censors,  since  finances 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  more  than  sixty 
provinces  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  one 
man.  The  censors  should  have  oversight  of  the  deputies 
and  of  the  taxes  paid  in  the  domains  of  the  Shogun  : 
they   should   take    charge    of    the   transportation   of    the 
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rice  paid  as  taxes,  of  river  embankments,  and  house 
construction,  of  roads,  and  posts,  and  of  the  mines  in  the 
different  provinces. 

The  Shogun  followed  my  plan  and  appointed  these 
officers.  Revenues  had  decreased  a  fifth,  not  because 
the  farmers  paid  less  but  because  the  expense  of  col- 
lection had  increased.  The  cost  of  needed  repairs  grew 
larger  year  by  year,  for  the  officials  kept  back  part  of 
the  funds  and  the  work  was  badly  done.  The  first 
year  after  the  appointment  of  the  censors  the  revenue 
was  very  much  increased  and  a  large  saving  made  in  the 
repairs'  account  without  injury  to  the  work.  The  farmers 
rejoiced.  We  also  heard  nothing  more  of  heavy  losses 
in  grain  while  being  brought  to  Edo. 

Another  paper  called  attention  to  abuses  in  the  ju- 
diciary, and  the  Shogun  ordered  a  strict  investigation, 
but  he  died  before  the  reforms  were  accomplished. 

In  the  autumn  Hagiwara  Omi  no  Kami  Shigehide 
was  removed  from  office  and  put  under  arrest.  People 
did  not  know  why  he  was  removed  but  all  rejoiced  at 
the  fact.  The  way  of  it  was  this : — During  a  'period  of 
six  months  I  had  sent  in  three  papers  accusing  him  of 
the  following  crimes.  As  every  one  knows/in  the  reign 
of  the  late  Shogun,  Shigehide  controlled  ttfe  treasury  to 
the  destruction  of  good  government  and  the  great  grief 
of  samurai  and  people.  And  he  wished  to  debase  the 
silver  still  further  when  our  lord  came  into  power  but 
this  was  stopped. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  building  of  the  new 
palace,  rumor  said  the  extravagance  was  very  great  and 
that  this  magnificence  excelled  that  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor  whose  extravagance  caused  the  overthrow  of  his 
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dynasty.  Rumor  added  that  one  room  was  wholly  made 
of  aloe  wood  and  that  this  illustrated  the  whole.  So  I 
told  Zembo  Asson  that  "our  lord's  removal  to  his  new 
home  is  not  a  subject  for  congratulations,  though  I  do 
not  believe  these  rumors."  After  awhile  I  was  taken 
over  the  place  and  shown  everything,  even  the  private 
apartment  and  the  room  of  aloe  wood.  This  was  a 
little  room  ten  feet  high  and  six  feet  square  with  posts 
in  its  recess  which  had  been  planed.  The  room  was  in 
the  south  garden,  by  the  pond  below  the  hill.  "This" 
said  "my  guide,  "  is  the  so-called  room  of  aloe  wood. 
The  wood  is  not  Japanese  and  was  found  in  one  of 
the  government  warehouses,  last  summer,  in  Asakusa. 
It  has  no  odor,  perhaps  from  its  age.  The  Shogun 
commanded  its  use  here*"  In  nothing  was  rumor  sus- 
tained so  the  large  expenditure  was  the  more  inexpli- 
cable. But  Hagiwara  explained  that  the  lumber  in  the 
storehouses'  proved  worthless  and  so  he  sold  it  and 
bought  from  the  merchants.  He  paid  whatever  they 
asked,  an  hundred  ryd  for  a  stick,  saying  he  had  no 
time  to  bargain  and  so  brought  the  total  expenditure  up 
to  seven  hundred  thousand  ryo\  Owing  to  fires,  lumber 
was  dearer  than  ever  before  and  hi-no-ki  was  said  to  be 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  At  all  events,  many  poor 
lumber  merchants  suddenly  became  rich  and  many  of- 
ficials also.  So  they  divided  the  wealth  of  the  people 
between  them. 

The  following  spring  (17 10)  the  coinage  was  again 
•discussed,  as  the  officials  had  suffered  much  loss  from 
coins  which  broke,  as  Shigehide  said  because  the  propor- 
tion "  of  silver  had  been  so  much  increased.  He  proposed 
to  restore  the  coins  to  the  old  standard,  but  to  decrease 
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their  size  by  half,  and  urged  that  the  only  other  way 
by  which  the  standard  could  be  restored  was  by  halving 
the  number  of  the  coins.  The  officials  all  assented  to 
this,  and  he  further  proposed  to  gradually  increase  the 
weight  until  both  in  size  and  fineness  the  coins  should 
be   restored   to   the   old   standard. 

I  argued  that  if  the  weight  were  reduced,  folks  would 
still  distrust  the  coins  even  though  the  fineness  be  re- 
stored, for  ever  since  the  gold  had  been  debased  with 
silver  and  the  silver  with  copper,  prices  had  fluctuated 
constantly  and  this  new  plan  will  increase  the  distrust. 
The  standard  was  gold  8.  5.  6  and  silver  1.  4.  2  but  by 
the  change  the  gold  was  reduced  to  5.  6.  4  and  the  silver 
increased  to  4.  3.  1.  Shigehide  was  so  distrusted  that 
one  chief  censor  and  two  ordinary  censors  were  appointed 
to  watch  him  as  the  re-coinage  went  on.  But  I  soon 
heard  that  the  new  coins  were  worse  than  the  old,  and 
was  astonished,  as  I  knew  the  Shogun  had  forbidden  the 
further  debasement  even  in  the  financial  straits  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  So  I  mentioned  the  rumor  to  him 
but  Shigehide  declared  that  the  coins  conformed  to 
standard  and  then  I  left  the  decision  to  the  Shogun's  own 
judgment. 

When  I  was  in  Kyoto  the  regent  asked  me  why  Shige- 
hide was  given  new  honors  and  I  replied  "  Because  he 
works  day  and  night.  Too  great  promotion  is  good  for 
no  one,  but  if  he  reforms  his  ways  because  of  these 
favors  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  country  and  to  him- 
self/' He  was  everywhere  praised  because  he  had  pro-* 
vided  for  all  needs  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign  in  spite 
of  the  financial  distress.  He  covered  his  evil  deeds  and 
displayed    his   good   ones.      For  example,  when  the  new 
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buildings  were  to  be  put  up  at  the  north  of  the  castle, 
no  one  could  get  timber  but  when  he  was  put  in  charge 
he  got  it  at  once,  to  everyone's  astonishment.  But  he 
had  sole  charge  of  the  treasury,  for  he  dismissed  the 
censors  and  so  all  the  merchants  were  at  his  bidding. 
Their  profits  were  great  and  how  much  he  made  no 
one  knows.  From  the  re-coining  of  the  silver  only  he 
made  at  least  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ryo  and 
pictures  and  curios  innumerable,  besides  sixty  thousand 
ryo  that  one  of  his  servants  got.  This  we  discovered 
from  the  books  of  one  of  the  silver  workers  who  was 
punished  for  his  crimes.  Shigehide  had  been  in  office 
thirty  years,  and  had  gradually  risen  in  rank  until  his 
allowance  was  3700  koku.  It  was  cut  down  to  700 
koku  as  a  part  of  his  punishment. 

In  providing  horses  and  men  for  the  Korean  embassy, 
his  proposals  were  so  injurious  that  I  took  the  matter  to 
the  Shogun,  who  directed  the  daintyo  to  follow  the  an* 
cient  precedents. 

Everything  was  bought  and  built  by  public  tenders  and 
these  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  merchants  and 
officials,  the  lowest  offer  to  be  accepted  and  payment  to 
be  made  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  But  there  were 
gifts  to  the  officials  when  the  tenders  were  sent  in,  and 
thankofferings  when  the  work  was  done.  Those  who 
gave  nothing  got  nothing  however  low  their  bids.  No 
official  failed  to  get  rich,  and  the  treasury  was  exhausted 
when  the  former  Shogun  died.  Things  worth  an  hundred 
ryo  cost  ten  thousand  ryo.  Shigehide  had  charge  of  all 
purchases   for  the   Korean   embassy. 

Soon  after  the  re-issue  of  the  coins  prices  rose  and 
varied  constantly.     Folks  said  it  was  because  of  the  heavy 
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expenses  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  and  consequent 
on  the  coming  of  the  embassy.  I  argued  in  a  paper  that 
I  sent  in  to  the  Shogun  to  this  effect,  The  ancients 
said,  "  In  three  years  examine  your  course  of  action " 
but  in  these  three  years  past  no  investigation  has  been 
made.  But  the  Shogun  replied ; — "  Men  of  honesty  lack 
ability  and  men  of  ability  lack  honesty.  Very  seldom 
is  there  a  really  competent  man  and  we  have  no  one 
able  to  take  charge  of  the  finances.  Shigehide's  misdeeds 
are  known  but  there  is  no  one  else."  But  to  this  I 
replied  and  urged  the  appointment  of  examiners,  and 
denied  that  Shigehide  had  either  honesty  or  ability.  The 
examiners  were  appointed. 

A  dispute  had  arisen  between  some  tenants  of  the  Sho- 
gun and  the  tenants  of  a  daimyo.  Shigehide  decided  for 
the  Shogun's  tenants,  and  the  other  judges  were  silent. 
So  no  decision  was  reached  and  I  sent  in  another  papor 
asking  an  opportunity  to  argue  his  incompetence  in  public 
and  making  ten  charges  against  him.  Zembo  Asson  told 
me  that  the  Shogun  was  astonished  at  the  fierceness  of 
my  attack  and  shortly  after  dismissed  him  from  office.  It 
was  quite  useless  for  any  one  to  bring  any  acusations 
against  any  of  the  Shogun's  people  before  Shigehide.  For 
example, — he  let  a  dispute  as  to  boundaries  be  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Shogun's  tenants,  through  the  evidence  of 
stones  and  posts  cunningly  hidden  in  the  ground  :  when  a 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  Shogun's  domain  and  broken  up 
and  looted  by  his  farmers,  the  latter  were  acquitted  and 
the  sailors  punished ;  and  when  some  of  his  farmers  in- 
sulted some  samurai  and  the  latter  cut  down  some  of  the 
farmers  the  samurai  were  punished  ! 

Only  forty  days  before   Shigehide  was  removed  from 


^ 
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office,  he  again  debased  the  coinage,  alleging  a  secret  order 
of  the  Shogun.  The  Shogun  had  said  to  him  just  before, 
"1  am  told  there  is  much  suffering  because  of  the  coinage 
issued  two  years  ago  "  but  Shigehide  sent  in  a  Written 
denial  which  the  Shogun  believed.  However,  as  the 
reports  continued,  he  sharply  asked  the  reason  for  such 
rumors  of  distress  and  hatred  and  then  Shigehide  said.; — 

14  When  you  became  Shogun  there  were  no  funds  and 
although  you  told  me  not  to  touch  the  money,  still  as 
there  was  no  other  way  I  debased  it  privately.  I  know 
my  crime  and  confess  it  openly.''  The  Shogun  was 
amazed  and  took  the  matter  into  consideration.  Whereon, 
Shigehide  took  this  silence  for  consent  and  began  to  debase 
the  coins  again,  with  this  conversation  with  the  Shogun 
as  his  warrant. 

Shigehide  died  soon  after  his  removal  from  office,  but 
the  evil  he  had  done  continued,  the  military  preparations 
were  stopped,  the  coins  would  not  circulate  and  govern- 
ment and  people  were  alike  troubled.  I  have  not  heard 
of  another  wretch  like  Shigehide  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Empire.  In  these  thirty  years  no  one  in  all  the 
sixty  provinces  was  ignorant  of  his  misdeeds,  and  yet  not 
one  of  the  great  retainers  of  two  Shogun  informed  them, 
for  the  sake  of  Shdgun  and. country.  I  only  with  moving 
arm  and  pen  ceased  not  to  write  accusations  and  the 
third  succeeded.  No  Shogun  for  many  years  deserved 
such  praise  as  my  lord.  He  died  the  next  month  so  that 
he  would  have  been  blamed  had  he  longer  delayed,  a 
great  escape !  As  of  old  Yu  aided  Shun*  so  to  my  own 

*  The  fabulous  sage  king  of  China  Yu  being  first  the  efficient  minister 
of  Shun.  It  is  said  Arai  purposed  to  insult  Shigehide  and  then,  in  the 
quarrel,  kill  him,  himself  committing  hara-kiri  of  course  and  that  this 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Shogun  led  to  the  dismissal. 
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family  may  Zembo  Asson  and  I  be  said  without  error  to 
have  contributed  a  twentieth  to  the  success  of  his    reign.  V< 
This    shows    too    how    intimate    was    my   relation  to  the 
Shogun. 


/ 


THE  SHOGUN'S  DEATH. 

All  the  year  the  Shogun  was  ill  and  the  coolness  of 
autumn  brought  no  benefit,  nor  did  any  medicine  help 
him,  to  our  great  anxiety.  On  the  26th  October  (17 12) 
I  was  summoned  and  given,  as  a  parting  present  the 
history  of  the  twenty  three  dynasties  (of  China). 

Two  days  later  I  was  again  summoned  and  Zembo 
Asson  gave  me  this  message  from  the  Shogun  : — "  That 
which  has  a  beginning  has  an  end  and  we  must  consider 
what  comes  after ;  and  especially  I  in  my  illness.  Folks 
hate  death  and  will  not  think  of  it,  and  so  when  it  comes 
their  thoughts  are  in  confusion.  In  my  illness  are  now 
and  then  intervals  for  thought,  and  I  have  considered  two 
plans  which  I  submit  to  you,  for  decision.  That  is  why 
I  send  for  you. 

Without  desire  of  my  own  I  became  the  heir  to  the 
Empire  of  Ieyasu,  and  now  leave  a  son.  But  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  Empire  as  my  property  and  I  know  that 
troubles  ever  arise  when  the  ruler  is  a  child.  To  guard 
this  Ieyasu  established  the  Three  Houses.  Now  what 
shall  I  do?  Shall  I  send  for  the  Lord  of  Owari,  make 
him  my  heir  and  let  him  decide  as  to  my  son  should  he 
become  a  man?  Or  as  one  of  my  sons  has  survived 
fortunately,   shall   I  let  him  be  heir  and  put  the  Lord  of 
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Owari  in  the  Western  Mansion  to    help    my    son  and  to 
succeed  him  should  he  die  while  still  young  ?  " 

This  was  my  answer ; — "  I  agree  with  neither  pn> 
posal,  though  they  are  most  generous,  since  even  the 
humblest  seek  the  advancement  of  their  children.  But 
your  proposals  are  not  for  the  good  of  the  Empire.  We 
need  not  search  ancient  history,  for  even  in  the  days  of 
Ieyasu  men  were  undecided  as  to  their  course  of  action 
until  one  of  his  sons  died,  and  the  same  difficulty  arose 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Shogun.  Surely  there  should 
be  no  trouble  between  father  and  son,  or  between  brothers, 
but  as  the  proverb  says  "trouble  comes  from  below"  and 
officials  create  difficulties  and  tell  lies,  making  bad  feel- 
ing,  until  men  have  killed  thejr  younger  brothers  by  the 
same  mother.  So  was  it  in  the  days  of  Ieyasu  and  it 
will  be  worse  now.  If  your,  plan  is  adopted  therq  will 
be  parties  formed  with  confusion  in  consequence.  In  the 
days  of  Ieyasu's  ancestors  were  many  youthful  heirs  and 
among  them  Ieyasu  himself.  I  need  not  state  the  reason 
why  it  was  so.  But  now  there  .  are  the  Three  Houses 
and  the  other  great  vassals  and  there  need  be  no  anxiety 
though  your  heir  is  so  young."  * 

■ 

Again  the  Shogun  replied ;— "  All  say  my  son  is  like 
a  bubble  on  the  stream.  If  he  die  in  a  few  ( years  I 
shall  be  thought  a  man  without  foresight.  What  of 
this?  Consider !  " 

And  I  replied, — "  The  three  Houses  ,  were  established 
by  Ieyasu  for  such  an  emergency;  "  and  with  this  my  lord 


*  Doubtless  the  many  historical  instances  of  the  murder  of  rulers  and 
of  their  sons  that  darken  the  pages  of  Japanese  history  were  in  the  mind 
of  Arai.  To  make  a  child  the  ruler  that  the  official  might  rule  through 
him  was  not  uncommon. 
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was  content,  saying  "  Should  I  recover  count  this  as 
pleasant  talk."  As  this  was  repeated  to  me  I  wept 
bitterly  and  said  "  This  is  the  end  of  my  labor  for  him, 
with  my  poor  strength  and  little  wisdom."  I  told  Zembo 
Asson  to  tell  him  this  also,  and  thought  he  would  sum- 
mon me  again,  but  no  response  came  and  I  could  add  no 
more. 

After  Shigehide's  removal  the  new  coinage  was  stopped, 
and  I  was  told  to  consult  with  the  officials  and  to  pre- 
pare plans.  On  the  eighth  November  the  Shogun  told 
the  officials  to  publish  it  on  the  tenth.  That  night  he 
was  very  ill  and  there  was  rushing  to  and  fro.  I  too 
went  to  the  castle  where  Aoyama  Bizen-no-Kami  awaited 
me,  saying, — "  I  am  greatly  distressed  about  the  succes- 
sion but  your  coming  relieves  me."  And  when  I  told 
him  it  had  long  been  arranged,  he  added,  "Then  I  am 
content."  He  thought  only  of  this  and  there  was  none 
other  like  him — a  worthy  descendant  of  worthy  ancestors. 

On  the  thirteenth  the  Shogun  died.  At  noon  he 
summoned  Her  Grace  and  the  others,  and  the  mother 
of  his  child  and  said,  "  I  am  much  better  and  shall  soon 
be  around  and  see  you  all."  Next  he  summoned  the 
Council  of  State  and  explained  his  plans  for  the  future ; 
and  then  he  called  the  lower  officials  and  thanked  them. 
Finally,  through  Akihira  Asson  (Zembd/s  brother)  he 
sent  for  me.  Zembo  was  by  his  pillow  and  Masanao 
was  behind  the  Shogun.  He  said  nothing  but  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  me.  This  was  the  end  of  our 
daily  meetings  during  twenty  four  years. 

Afterwards  he  said  to  Zembo  Asson  "  I  have  no  more 
to  say.  Have  you  anything  to  ask  ?  "  "  No  "  said  Zembo, 
"nothing  remains."     The  Shogun  said,  "Raise  me  up!" 
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"What!  When  you  are  so  ill!"  they  cried.  "With 
nothing  more  to  say  or  think  it  is  time  to  rest"  he 
said.  Even  now  his  servants  weep  as  they  think  of 
that   time. 

The  Shogun  had  well  considered  the  future  and  told  her 
Grace,  but  at  his  death  he  told  the  officials  that  he  had 
entrusted  everything  to  Echizen-no-Kami  Zembo  Asson 
and  that  they  should  ask  of  him. 

When  one  of  the  servants  wept  before  the  Shogun  he 
said,  "  Weep  not !  It  is  the  common  lot."  In  the  intervals 
of  his  final  illness  he  spoke  only  of  public  affairs  and 
especially  of  the  coming  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Ieyasu.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  equally  splendid 
death  of  a  Shogun. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  lord's  reign  the  supply  of 
copper  had  been  insufficient  for  the  trade  with  the  Hol- 
landers in  Nagasaki  and  the  magistrates  asked  for  in- 
structions.    The  Shogun  referred  their  question  to  me. 

Since  Ieyasu,  more  than  half  of  our  gold  and  silver  has 
gone  abroad  (the  government's  books  show  that  one  fourth 
of  the  gold  and  three  fourths  of  the  silver,  and  much  has 
disappeared  unrecorded)  and  anyone  can  see  that  all  will 
have  gone  in  another  century.  Though  the  metals  are 
constantly  dug  up,  yet  are  they  like  the  bones  in  a  man's 
body,  they  do  not  grow  again,  and  so  differ  from  the  grains 
which  are  like  the  hair.  Great  is  the  difference  in  land 
and  season  as  to  grain  production;  still  fewer  are  metal 
bearing  fields,  and  good  seasons  for  mining  come  very 
seldom.  We  have  never  been-  helped  by  foreign  lands  and 
need  only  their  medicines.  How  unwise  then  to  barter  our 
treasures  for  their  useless  articles !  If  their  ships  do  not 
come  still  wc  shall  suffer   nothing,  but   if  we  must  trade 
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let  us  heed  the  Classics  and  conform  our  expenditures 
to  our  income.  We  must  govern  our  trade  with  Loo 
Choo,  China,  Korea  and  the  lands  of  the  west  and  south. 
The  increase  of  prices  would  be  a  less  evil  than  the  loss 
of  our  treasures. 

I  argued  all  this  at  length,  and  the  Shogun  bade  me 
prepare  tables  exhibiting  the  results  of  this  trade  in  years 
past,  and  he  sent  them  to  the  Nagasaki  magistrates  to  be 
filled  out  as  the  decision  should  be  based  on  facts. 

The  magistrates  reported  that  the  copper  had  not  sufficed 
for  two  years  past,  and  that  some  folks  suffered  while 
others  carried  on  an  illicit  trade  and  sent  gold  and  silver 
abroad.  The  Shogun  said,  "  This  commerce  hurts  both 
the  present  and  the  future.  Even  the  medicinal  plants 
used  to  be  grown  at  home.  Once  tobacco  and  cotton  were 
unknown  but  now  they  are  grown  everywhere.  Let  us 
import  other  seeds  and  plant  them  in  carefully  selected 
soil.  In  the  past  our  articles  were  sought  from  foreign 
countries:  let  us  be  content  and  make  them  again  for 
ourselves.  "  So  at  his  decree,  the  Kyoto  officials  ordered 
the  goods  for  him  of  which  he  had  spoken,  but  they  came 
when  he  was  ill  and  I  grieved  when  Zembo  Asson  showed 
them  to  me  and  said, — "  I  am  reminded  of  the  bringing 
of  the  orange  seeds."  * 

This  year  there  was  a  strife,  concerning  the  color  of 
the  robes  worn  by  the  son  of  the  emperor,  when  he  visited 
Edo  and  Nikko  as  representative  of  the  temples  in  Nara. 
He  wore  a  red  robe  but  there  was  a  protest  against 
it,  which  declarsd  that  abbots  should  dress  in  white  and 
wear  red  only  when  their  learning  is  complete  and  great. 

*  The    emperor   Suinin    sent    to    China   for  orange  seeds  but  died  as 
they  were  brought  to  him. 
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But  the  other  party  contended  for  an  exception  to  the 
rule  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor's  son.  The  question  came 
for  decision  after  the  Shogun's  death.  He  had  always 
followed  my  advice  but  now  all  is  ended  as  in  a  dream. 

The  Shogun  died  at  sundown  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November  (17 12).  Next  day  the  officials  assembled  and 
all  wept  as  his  parting  message  was  read.  * 

On  the  nineteenth  the  body  was  taken  to  Zojoji  and  I 
\  /  went  with  it.  That  day  flowers  fell  from  heaven  and  folks 
/  caught  them  in  dishes.  They  were  like  gold  colored  thistle 
flowers  and  crumbled  in  a  few  days  to  nothing,  f 

On  the  30th  November  was  the  funeral,  at  evening.  The 
dress  was  not  prescribed  but  each  wore  an  oak  leaf  and 
the  sword  scabbards  were  black.  Greatly  mourning  I  was 
of  the  company.  Others  said  they  saw  a  great  star 
encircling  the  moon,  but  I  saw  it  not.  As  we  went  from 
the  temple  to  the  tomb,  something  like  hail  seemed  to  fall 

*  The  last  message  of  tne  Shogun, — "  In  my  incapacity  I  have  sought 
to  rule  by  the  help  of  the  virtue  of  Iyeyasu,  whose  inheritance  I  received. 
I  need  not  say  how  greatly  I  have  failed,  in  my  brief  time. 

Every  one  knows  how,  from  ancient  times,  evils  afflict  the  nation 
when  rulers  are  children  and  officials  quarrel  over  rank,  form  parties,  will 
not  agree  but  distrust  each  other.  On  the  other  hand  even  the  barbarians 
cross  the  tempestuous  seas  in  safety  when  they  join  strength  in  working 
the  boat.  Still  more  should  all  unite  now,  born  now  after  an  hundred 
years  of  peace,  grown  up  together  and  all  by  the  blessing  of  Ieyasu. 

In  return  for  that  blessing  let  all  think  of  the  people  and  realm  and 
forbid  the  evils  that  came  to  ancient  empires  through  youthful  rulers. 
Only  by  such  united  action  can  dangers  to  the  Tokugawa  House  and  to  the 
people  be  escaped.  Let  all,  high  and  low,  small  and  great  look  well  to 
this."  Shotoku  2nd  year,  10th  Month  9th  day,  (171 2  November  7) 
Sealed  with  a  black  seal. 

f  The  priests  of  this  temple  in  Edo  were  very  fond  of  marvels  and 
famous  for  their  inventive  powers. 
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everywhere  but   especially  on  the  roofs  of  the  temporary 
structures.      It  was  a  shower  of  round  balls  that  shone     \       / 
like  light,  and  for  two  or  three  days  folks  picked  them  up     ]     /\ 
in  the  roads.      There   seem  to  have   been   such   things — 
though  one  scarcely  believes  such  tales  from  others. 

During  the  fifty  days  of  mourning  the  very  voices  of 
the  children  were  hushed.  I  have  heared  of  a  land  mourn- 
ing as  for  a  parent,  it  was  a  true  blessing  to  see  it. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  officials  were  asked  their 
opinions  of  the  decree  as  to  the  coinage  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Council  of  State  on  the  7th.  I  have  been 
charged  with  getting  up  the  decree  after  the  Shogun's 
death  but  as  the  Elders  had  been  told  to  issue  it  on  the 
9th  they  know  that  the  charge  is  false. 

Three  of  the  witnesses  are  still  alive  as  I  write.  A 
placard  was  posted  on  my  gate  saying. — "  The  Place  for 
Making  Decrees  about  Gold  and  Silver ! "  Such  placards 
had  been  posted  in  the  beginning  of  my  lord's  reign  and 
in  other  periods  but  this  one  was  the  worst  of  all.  The 
Council  of  State  had  desired  to  forbid  them  but  the  Shogun 
said, — "  No !  They  may  contain  some  truth  and  I  shall 
not  stop  all  expression  of  opinion."  And  he  ordered  the 
officials  to  show  them  to  him. 

The  Shogun  had  also  passed  judgement  as  to  the  boat 
from  Funatsu  village  in  the  province  of  Kii  which  had 
been  wrecked  near  Shinagawa  Totomi  province.  The  boat 
had  run  on  the  sands  and  the  people  had  broken  it  up 
and  stolen  its  cargo.  One  of  its  sailors  cut  down  a  man 
with  his  sword.  The  magistrate  decided  that  though  the 
people  stole  the  cargo  they  were  too  many  to  be  punished. 
The  sailors  on  the  other  hand  falsely  accused  the  people 
of  the  theft  of  their  cashbox  and  should  be  beheaded. 
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When  my  opinion  was  asked  I  wrote, — Though  the  folks 
number  ten  thousand  they  should  be  punished  if  they  took 
the  goods.  The  law  of  Kan-ei  13th,  8th  month  2nd  day, 
(Sept.  1  1636)  provides  that  when  the  crew  of  a  wrecked 
vessel  conspire  with  the  landsmen  to  steal  the  cargo  aU 
shall  be  put  to  death,  and  every  house  in  the  neighborhood 
shall  be  assessed  two  pence  and  a  half.  This  just  meets 
the  case  and  it  will  not  do  to  refuse  to  enforce  it  because 
the  offenders  are  many.  By  this  law  let  the  leaders  be 
fined  that  compensation  may  be  made  to  the  owners. 
Moreover,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  sailors  charged  the 
theft  of  their  cashbox  in  order  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the 
officers,  knowing  they  would  not  seek  earnestly  for  stolen 
clothing  and  such  like  things?  They  acted  from  some 
such  motive  and  do  not  deserve  punishment.  Besides,  is 
such  an  accusation  a  greater  crime  than  theft?  How 
happens  it  the  less  crime  is  punished  and  the  greater 
forgiven  ?  " 

The  Shdgun  decided  in  accordance  with  my  opinion  and 
bade  me  write  the  judgment.  It  was  announced  after 
his  death. 


•  2  »ioi«  :  » 


BOOK    III. 

1  REIGN  OP  THE  INFANT 
SHOGUN. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  MOURNING  FOR  THE  SHOGUN. 

During  these  many  years  my  lord's  kindness  to  me 
had  been  wonderful,  although  I  had  uttered  all  that  was 
in  my  heart.  He  had  given  great  heed  to  all  I  said. 
But  after  his  death  no  one  listened  when  I  spoke  and  so 
I  wrote  above,  "  This  is  the  end  of  my  labor."  His 
wise  plans  for  the  Empire  were  incomplete  when  he  died 
but,  as  I  know,  he  trusted  me  to  carry  them  out  after 
his  decease. 

Beyond  these  plans  I  had  no  further  connection  with 
the  affairs  of  state  as  the  young  Shdgun  had  many  help- 
ers. In  the  spring  the  Shogun  had  told  me  with  some 
others,  to  reform  the  court  journal,  but  now  as  there  was 
no  one  to  decide  between  us  I  left  this  also  to  the  others. 

While  thus  unemployed  in  the  nth  month  (December 
— January)  it  was  decreed  that  ambassadors  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  the  shrines  at  Nikko  and  Ise  since  the 
Shogun  was  too  young  to  observe  the  customary  mour- 
ning. I  was  astonished,  and  on  inquiry  Zembo  Asson 
told  me  that  the  Minister  of  Education  had  stated  that 
children    not  yet   seven    years  "old,  do    not    observe    the 
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mourning  ceremonies  for  parents.  As  I  said  before,  the 
affairs  of  state  were  not  my  business  but  I  could  not  let 
pass  this  one  thing  and  told  Zembo  Asson,"  Though  the 
Book  of  Rites  states  that  children  under  seven  do  not 
observe  the  ceremonies,  it  nowhere  says  they  do  not 
mourn  their  parents.  Still  less  does  it  bid  the  heir  of  the 
ruler  of  the  Empire  as  he  becomes  the  lord  of  the  whole 
people,  follow  the  rules  for  ordinary  children." 

Zembo  Asson  repeated  this  to  Hayashi  Minister  of 
Education  and  he  replied,  "  The  decree  accords  with 
the  unchangeable  rules  of  the  Mourning  Rites  of  Gen-roku 
(the  period  1688- 1704),  as  determined  by  the  Shogun. 
Who  now  disputes  it?"  The  Council  of  State  sided  with 
him  and  Zembo  Asson  said  to  me, — "  You  cannot  move 
the  officials  after  such  an  answer."  But  I  told  him  that 
the  consequences  would  be  great  and  that  I  should  write 
out  my  argument  though  I  had  no  responsibility,  and  no 
influence. 

This  is  the  substance  of  my  paper ; — The  mourning 
ceremonies  established  by  the  Sages  strengthen  the  rela- 
tionships of  parent  and  child,  lord  and  retainer.  Even 
in  China,  from  age  to  age,  changes  have  been  made,  and 
still  greater  ones  in  our  land  but  all,  even  the  omissions, 
are  in  obedience  to  the  ancient  forms.  So  was  it  with 
the  changes  made  in  Gen-roktm  The  late  Shogun  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  investigated  this  subject,  and  I 
wrote  out  the  results  in  a  book  and  made  illustrations 
but  he  died  before  the  reforms  were  complete. 

The  Gen-roku  rules  say  that  a  child  of  seven  neither 
mourns  nor  is  mourned  for.  This  is  said  to  conform  to 
ancient  Japanese  precedent,  and  no  ceremonies  are  laid 
down.      Still  it  is  not  said  the  child  does  not  mourn  for 
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its  parents,  and  in  the  ancient  ceremonies  it  did  mourn. 
Why  then  do  the  Gen-roku  rules  say  that  children  neither 
mourn  nor  are  mourned  for,  so  that  there  is  no  mourning 
for  our  lord?  And  why  do  they  omit  the  ancient  law 
that  rulers  be  mourned  for  one  year,  so  that  his  retainers- 
do  not  mourn?  But  we  need  not  discuss  the  reforming 
of  the  Gen-roku  rules,  but  may  argue  on  other  principles. 
The  young  Shogun  only,  survives  of  all  the  sons  of  his 
father  and  if  he  does  not  mourn  because  of  his  youth 
and  if  the  retainers  do  not  mourn,  what  shall  be  the 
symbol  of  the  great  grief  of  the  Empire  ?  Our  books 
speak  of  a  mourning  heart  that  may  dispense  with  a 
mourning  garb,  and  if  the  young  Shogun  and  the  officials 
follow  this,  though  they  wear  no  mourning  costume 
and    follow    the    Gen-roku   rules,  they    will    not   propose 

festivities  like  these  missions  to  Nikko  and  Ise.      So  wills  / 

v 

the  Way  of  Piety    and   Loyalty   and    Filial    feelings    be/ N 
strengthened    throughout   the   Empire,    even    though   the 
Gen-roku  rules  are  obeyed. 

Some  may  doubt  if  this  heart  mourning  do'es  not 
violate  those  rules,  but  the  question  touches  only  the  one 
point  of  the  mourning  of  a  child.  But  government  is  A 
for  the  establishment  of  morality;  and  loyalty  and  filial  K 
piety  are  its  foundations.  Which  shall  we  choose, — a 
doubt  as  to  the  mourning  of  a  child,  or  the  destruction 
of  the  basis  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  morals  of  the 
people  ? 

In  China  in  Ying  Tsung's  reign  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
(A.  D.  1 064- 1 068)  and  again  in  the  reign  of  She  Tsung 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  were  similar  incidents,  and  when  the 
emperors  became  adults  they  punished  the  ministers  of 
their  youth.      Though  the  Shogun  has  no  opinions  now, 
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the  time  must  be  anticipated  when  he  will  be  grown  up 
and  will  reflect  upon  the  past. 

Zembo  Asson  put  my  paper  in  his  sleeve  and  sought 
the  opinions  of  the  officials ;  but  what  they  first  hear 
is  their  lord,  and  so  they  would  not  take  my  advice. 

Then  he  took  it  to  the  august  grandmother,  and  to  the 
august  mother,  and  showed  it  to  them  and  they  thought 
this  omission  of  mourning  something  which  should  cause 
a  fear  of  Heaven,  as  it  violated  Heaven's  laws  and  they 
further  feared  the  anger  of  the  Shogun  when  he  should 
grow  up,  and  learn  of  this  want  of  piety.  So  the  ladies 
desired  the  "  heart  mourning  "  and  it  was  decreed.  The 
officials  could  not  argue  further  and  the  festivities  were 
postponed  until  the  twelfth  month. 

Hayashi  was  very  angry  and  argued  before  the  Council 
of  State,  that  the  obligations  are  mutual,  and  that  as 
parents  do  not  mourn  for  young  children,  the  children  do 
not  mourn  for  parents,  citing  precedents  from  the  ancient 
books.  This  was  on  the  27th  of  December  (17 12)  and 
Zembo*  Asson  showed  me  the  argument.  I  said  in 
reply,  "  As  my  suggestion  has  been  adopted  I  need 
not  answer,  but  my  ideas  are  certainly  in  accord  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Sages  and  with  good  morals.  Haya- 
shi's  argument  contradicts  not  me  only  but  them  also. 
Proud  of  his  temporary  position  he  seeks  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  will  prove  a  guide  to  disobedience  and  dis- 
loyalty to  all  who  follow  him.  A  lasting  sorrow!  We 
destroy  his  errors  by  the  teaching  of  the  books  of 
ceremonies."  Then  I  quoted  the  books,  showing  that 
children  do  mourn,  and  I  called  on  him  to  show  clear  proof 
to  the  contrary  and  to  append  his  proof  to  my  essay. 
I  further  set  forth  two  arguments  from  our  funeral  rites. 
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When  Zembo  Asson  showed  this  to  Hayashi  he  re- 
plied ; — "  As  in  the  most  ancient  books  I  see  no  instance 
of  such  mourning,  I  hold  as  at  first.  Beyond  this  there 
is  no  proof.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Book  of  Rites  forbids 
the  mourning;  but  the  commentary  on  the  Genji  Mono-, 
gatari  shows  that  it  was  not  the  Japanese  custom  for 
children  to  mourn.  If  he  quotes  the  Book  of  Rites  then 
the  mourning  should  be  for  three  years." 

To  this  I  replied ; — "  My   use    of  the    Book    of  Rites, 
was    because    he    declared    my  contention  to  be  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Sages.      He    takes  that  back,  and 
thus    my    position    is    shown   to   be   correct  to  all  future  ^  ^ 
ages.     As  to  the  rest,  what  shall  I  say  df  a   Minister   of    i 
Education    quoting    a    commentary   on   the    Genji  Mono-       \( 
gatari*   in    order  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  the  Sages 
on  the  most   important  subjects  need  not    be    obeyed    in    \ 
Japan?" 

I  took  the  paper  and  went  home.     To  pass  all  this  on, 
will    be    of  service,  for  it  not  only  confirms  good  morals 
but  establishes  the  system  of  Confucius  for  all  time  in  our  V/ 
Empire.      The  whole  debate  is  given   in   my   manuscript     //    v 
and  in  Kyuso's  book. 

Hayashi's  own  pupils  told  of  his  embarassment  when 
Zembo  Asson  pressed  him  with  my  questions!  Such  a* 
teacher  naturally  has  such  pupils  and  the  decay  of  learn-4 
ing  in  Japan  is  likewise  explained. 

Hayashi  also  urged  that  the  ideograph  "  s/10 "  should 
not  be  used  in  "  year-names  "  and  quoted  Chinese  authors 
in  support  of  his  position.  Zembo  Asson  asked  my 
opinion,  and  though  my  ideas  could  no  longer  prevail 
still  I  hesitated  to  refuse  to  reply  and  said ; — "  iThe  men 
of  the    Ming    dynasty    (in    China)    in   more   books   than 
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those  quoted,  argued  that  the  ideograph  is  of  evil  in- 
fluence and  should  not  be  employed.  But  superior  men 
do  not  agree  to  this  at  all. 

The  Empire's  prosperity,  mans  long  life  or  few  days, 
come  either  from  Heaven's  decree  or  from  man's  deeds. 
Happiness  and  sorrow  do  not  come  from  the  use  of  par- 
ticular words  in  the  "year-names."  The  men  who  lost 
the  Empire  (in  China)  in  times  when  "sho"  was  used, 
lost  it  by  their  wickedness  and  not  by  their  use  of  this 
name.  So  has  it  been  with  the  great  calamities,  they  were 
because  of  the  emperors  and  not  because  of  this  word. 
Lay  to  heart  Mencius's  saying, — "  Do  not  blame  the  age 
for  your  crime." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  at  length  and  one  illustration 
will  suffice ; — With  his  advancing  age  man  does  not  lose 
identity,  though  he  is  called  successively,  infant,  youth, 
middle  aged  ;  nor  yet  with  the  different  names  given  him, 
at  three  months  and  at  twenty  years  nor  with  the  several 
appellations  used  by  his  various  relatives.  So  is  it  with 
hours,  days,  months  and  years — the  hours  become  days  as 
they  are  joined  together  and  the  days  become  months  and 
the  months  years.  These  names  indicate  the  same  time. 
So  if  "  sho  "  must  not  be  used  for  years  neither  must  it 
be  used  for  months.  *  But  from  the  time  of  the  Sages 
"  sho  "  has  been  the  name  of  the  first  month,  and  so  Con- 
fucius writes  in  "  The  Spring  and  Autumn."      "  The  "  sho  " 


*  The  peoples  of  the  Far-east  reckon  time  by  periods  of  varying 
length,  designated  by  "year-names."  These  "year-names"  were  given  by 
the  emperors  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  distinctive  marks  of  their 
sovereignty. 

The  ideograph  "  sho  "  means  "  holy  "  and  brings  misfortune  if  used  by 
unholy  men. 
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month  is  the  beginning  of  the  year."  If  then  it  is  un- 
lucky every  year  should  have  been  unlucky  from  his  day 
to  ours.  And  if  anyone  think  this  argument  trifling  I 
still  want  to  hear  why  "  sho "  is  lucky  in  months  and 
unlucky  in  years.  "  The  reforms  wrought  by  superior  man 
constitute  the  "  Way "  of  the  Empire  for  generations,  his 
deeds  are  its  laws  and  his  words  its  precedents ; "  and 
"he  who  knows  not  the  decrees  of  Heaven  is  riot  superior 
man,"  so  it  is  not  a  superior  men  who  thinks  of  "sho" 
as  unlucky. 

In  sixteen  "  year-names  "  has  the  word  been  used  here 
in  Japan ;  and  by  no  means  have  all  been  unlucky  and  if 
some  of  the  periods  so  named  have  been  calamitous,  so 
may  it  be  argued  of  all  the  ideographs  used  from  the 
beginning,  since  in  both  China  and  Japan  the  "year-names" 
have  been  changed  chiefly  because  of  signs  in  heaven,  and 
because  of  calamities,  on  earth,  floods,  droughts,  or  epi- 
demics. If  the  names  bring  evil  let  us  return  to  the  ancient 
custom  and  use  none,  but  even  then  there  were  evils  as 
to-day.  Further,  I  have  met  with  men  from  Holland, 
Italy,  and  other  lands,  and  though  "  year-names "  are 
used  only  in  two  or  three  places  and  the  rest  reckon 
so  many  thousands,  hundreds  and  tens  of  years  since  the 
beginning  of  heaven  and  earth,  yet  few  countries  in  Europe 
during  the  past  twenty-four  years  have  escaped  confusion 
caused  by  struggles  about  the  succession  to  dead  princes. 
This  winter  and  last  many  were  killed  in  war.  For 
what  was  that  the  punishment  ?  Even  with  no  "  year- 
name  "  destruction  is  not  escaped  easily  when  man  loses 
virtue. 

In  China  and  Japan  the  same  words  have  been  used  in 
different  periods,  which  have  proved  the  happiest  and  the 
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most  calamitous  in  our  annals  and  instances  innumerable 
prove  that  "  names  "  and  misfortunes  have  no  connection. 

This  change  of  the  "  year-name  "  is  the  only  edict  that 
is  promulgated  by  our  Emperor,  as  even  the  Chinese 
know,  and  its  cause  has  ever  been  calamities,  portents  and 
changes  in  the  calendar.  It  has  never  been  done  because 
of  the  misfortunes  of  a  Shogun.  Doubtless  there  have 
been  coincidences,  and  the  superficial  student  may  supposfe 
the  change  was  made '  because  a  Shogun  had  died,  but 
there  was  always  another  reason  for  the  change ;  and  with- 
out such  reason  no  change  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
year  when  a  Shogun  has  died. 

If  now  the  "  year-name "  is  changed  because  of  the 
death  of  the  Shogun  what  suspicions  will  be  aroused  in 
Kyoto ;  and  even  if  other  reasons  are  assigned,  still  the 
Shogun's  councillors  will  suffer  from  the  criticism  of  men 
who  are  truly  learned  and  wise.  Take  great  care  not  to 
make  a  mistake." 

But  in  spite  of  Zembo  Asson's  efforts  my  opinion  was 
not  adopted.* 


A  VERY  DIFFICULT  CASE. 

In  my  lord's  time,  one  day  (28th  September  171 1)  after 
the  lecture  he  sent  me  a  very  difficult  case. 

A  merchant  of  Matsushiro,  Shinano,  came  to  Edo  with 
his    wife    who    was   from   Komabayashi  village,  Kawanoe 


*  Hayashi  obtained  the  aid  of  the  ladies  of  the  Shogun's  court  by  an 
appeal  to  their  superstitions. 
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township,  Musashi  province.  Oil  the  29th  August  the 
woman's  brother  took  her  out  to  Kawagoe,  and  oa  the 
and  September  told  her  to  remain  a  while  at  her  father's, 
as  her  husband  had  gone  back  to  Matsushiro,  but  would 
return  on  the  19th  at  latest.  But  on  the  19th  he  had 
not  come  and  she  was  told  of  a  man  drowned  in  the 
neighboring  river.  Full  of  fear  she  went  to  see,  but  the 
man  was  floating  face  downwards.  Her  father  and  brother 
would  not  help  her  turn  the  body  but  said,  "  It  cannot 
be  lie."  But  she  could  not  restrain  herself  and  the  next 
day  had  'the  body  turned  by  the  headman  of  the  village 
and — it  was  her  husband.  This  was  on  the  land  of  Tajima- 
no-Kami,  Takatomi. 

The  officers  examined  her  father,  brother  and  others 
and  as  the  answers  were  not  satisfactory,  searched  the  house 
and  found  the  effects  of  the  dead  man.  So  there  was  no 
escape  and  the  father  and  brother  confessed  the  murder 
and  to  putting  the  body  in  the  water.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  their  guilt,  but  Taj t ma-no- Kami  Takatomi 
wished  to  know  if  the  woman  were  not  "an  informer 
against  her  father.1' 

My  answer  was,  "Consider  it  well.  It  concerns  the 
three  relations,  not  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child  .  / 
only,  but  lord  and  retainer  also.  It  cannot  be  settled  by 
ordinary  precedents.'1  But  the  Shdgun  asked  for  pre- 
cedents and  Kyuso  and  I  examined  the  books  thoroughly 
and  in  the  morning  he  wrote  me  agreeing  with  my  opinion 
and  saying  "  The  Introduction  to  the  Zanscd  of  the  Girei 
Scfukuden  is  conclusive."  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  the 
proof  was  so  clear. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  after  the  lecture,  the  Shogun 
showed  me  the  opinion  which  the  magistrates  bad  sent  in 
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quoting  a  case  of  Teiko  4th  year  4th  month,  when  a 
woman,  who  charged  her  husband  with  adultery  with  her 
mother  (the  two  were  beheaded)  was  punished  as  an  "in- 
former," being  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  then  sold  as 
a  slave.  The  Shogun  remarked,  *'  This  does  not  seem 
to  apply,"  and  I  agreed  and  added  "  The  woman  is  not 
guilty." 

On  the  7th  I  was  shown  Hayashi's  opinion.  The  mini- 
sterof  education  had  written  it  for  the  Council  of  State, 
and  this  was  its  substance  :  When  Saichu  of  Tei  asked  her 
mother,  Which  is  first,  father  or  husband?  she  replied, 
Only  one  can  be  father,  anyone  may  be  husband.  This 
woman  revealed  her  father's  guilt,  and  the  Analects  say, 
"To  conceal  a  parent's  guilt  is  righteousness  and  truth." 
In  the  Laws  it  is  written,  "  Let  him  who  exposes  a  parent's 
crime  be  put  to  death."  But  I  said,  "  She  did  not  know 
her  father's  crime  and  her  case  is  an  exception.  In  our 
Japan  an  informer  on  a  parent  is  banished  though  the 
commentary  says  the  punishment  should  be  strangling. 
Neither  of  those  quotations  apply  and  it  was  not  a  case  of 
accidental  homicide."  So  I  was  told  to  re-argue  the  case 
and  going  home  wrote  out  my  opinion  at  once  and  sent 
it  to  the  Shogun  on  the  8th  as  follows : — 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  matter  submitted  on  the 
28th  of  September  viz.-^-The  merchant's  wife,  troubled  at 
his  absence  hears  of  the  body  in  the  river  and  gets  the 
headman  to  show  it  to  her.  It  is  her  husband,  and  as 
her  father  and  brother  were  the  murderers,  the  officials 
think  it  a  case  of  "informing  against  parents."  The 
magistrates  condemn  her  to  servitude  and  the  Minister 
of  Education  agrees  with  them. 

In  my. opinion  the  case   does   not  come    under    "The 
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Three  Relations M  nor  do  ordinary  precedents  apply. 
Three  points  should  be  considered,— The  relations,  the 
rules  for  mourning,  and  the  application  of  exceptional 
rules  to  exceptional  cases.'  . 

The  rules  of  the  ancient  kihgs  provide,  that  while  the 
daughter  remains  at  home,  though  promised  in  marriage  or 
though  married  having  returned  to  her  father,  she  shall 
observe  three  years  of  strict  mourning  for  him  should  he  die*. 
But,  if  she  is  living  with  her  husband  she  shall  observe 
only  one  year  of  half-mourning.  The  difference,  is  so  very 
great  that  we  shonld  observe  how  it  is  set  forth:  in  the 
commentary  of  the  Sqfu&u*  A  woman  is  never  independ- 
ent but  owes  duties,  when  unmarried  to  her  father,  when 
married  to  her  husband,  and  when  widowed  to  her  sort 
The  father  is  the  child's  Heaven,  .and  the  husband  is  the 
wife's.  So  it  is  written,  "  A  woman  cannot  mourn  strictly 
twice,  as  Heaven  is  not  two."  She  cannot  mourn  for  twp 
at  the  same  sime.  So  then  a  wife  who  obeys  her  husband 
cannot  obey  her  father. 

Events  are  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  and  in  their  judg- 
ment laws  .should  be  immovable  or  exceptional.  As  the 
ancient  scholar  says ;— Exceptions  uphold  the  rule. 

Now  it  is  the  settled  law  that  the  woman  at  home 
obeys  her  father  and  when  married  her  husband.  In  the 
usual  relations  the  lord  is  lord,  and  the  retainer  is  retainer : 
the  father  is  father,  arid  the  son  is  son :  the  husband  is 
husband,  and  the  wife  is  wife.  But  now  the  retainer  does 
not  cease  to  be  retainer,  because  the  lord  ceases  to  be  lord. 
But  in  following  suqh  exceptions  we  are  not  to  lose  the 
rule.  The  greatest  possible  exception  is,  when  a  retainer's 
, — — — . . — . «— 

*  The  book  of  mourning-rites  and  ceremonies. 
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father  kills  his  lord,  or  when  a  woman's  father  kills  her 
husband.  The  retainer  then  cannot  be  both  loyal  and 
filial,  nor  the  woman  obedient  and  filial.  No  human 
calamity  equals  this !  Of  old  to  such  emergencies  retain- 
ers have  been  loyal  to  their  lord,  and  women  have  obeyed 
their  husband.  Now  no  one  can  be  found  who  has  charg- 
ed her  father  with  the  death  of  her  husband,  though  some 
have  told  a  father  that  their  husband  had  a  command 
from  his  lord  to  kill  the  lather,  and  so  the  father  has 
killed  the  husband,  and  this  was  -the  instance  quoted 
above  when  the  mother  replied,  "  Any  one  may  be  hus- 
band but  only  one  a  father."  If  that  reply  and  the 
daughter's  deed  which  followed  were  right,  then  are  they 
disobedient  and  wicked  who  for  a  husband's  sake  make  a 
father  no  longer  father.  And  shall  We  say,  M  Any  one 
may  be  lord,  only  one  a  father, — how  can  the  two  be 
compared  ?  "  May  one  help  his  father  to  kill  his  lord  ?  But 
the  superior  man  praised  the  man  who  revealed  the  plot 
of  his  father  against  his  lord,  as  it  is  written,  "  Great 
virtue  destroys  love/'  Confucius  says,  "  The  father  con- 
ceals his  son's  evil,  and  the  son  his  father's."  This  is 
the  rule.  Which  is  the  greater  offence  to  steal  a  sheep 
or  to  kill  a  lord  ?*  The  settled  rules  of  the  ancient  kings 
make  the  woman's  Heaven  to  be  her  husband  and  not 
her  father.  IX  the  father  kill  the  husband  the  ordinary 
rules  do  not  apply  to  a  woman  if  she  inform;  and  still 
/  less  to  this  woman  who  recovered  the  corpse  by  the  aid 
of  the  headman  and  then  recognized  her  husband.  The 
government  discovered  the  crime.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
"informing."    Why  is  she  judged  guilty? 


*  Confucius  words  concerned  the  stealing  of  a  sheep. 
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When  the  full  discovery  was  made  her  suicide  would 
have  preserved  hefr  filial,  wifely  and  sisterly  virtue.  It 
would  have  been  the  perfection  of  virtue  in  this  great 
exception  to  the  normal  relations,  but  to  reprove  her  for 
not  attaining  perfection  is  to  judge  her  "as  we  do  not 
judge  ourselves."  No  woman  has  killed  herself  for  such 
a  reason,  but  many  have  preserved  their  widowhood  until 
death,  nor  did  the  ancients  think  their  virtue  small.  And 
this  agrees  with  my  private  opinion. 

A  wife's  relation  is  that  of  the  retainer,  and  if  we  praise 
Risai  and  Sekien,*  we  shall  not  agree  with  the  words 
quoted  by  Hayashi.  The  magistrates  say  that  the  pre- 
cedents show  that  she  should  be  imprisoned  for  a  year 
and  then  be  made  a  slave,  and  the  Minister  of  Education 
says,  4t  Had  she  known  her  father's  guilt  the  penalty 
would  have  been  death.  But  as  she  did  it  unwittingly 
she  shall  be  made  a  slave." 

If  she  is  declared  innocent,  as  I  propose,  I  have  a 
strong  desire  for  her.  The  young  widow's  passions  are 
still  undecayed  and  she  has  no  protector.  The  pine's 
green  leaf,  if  very  strong,  may  resist  the  winter's  cold 
but  in  her  case  I  have  my  doubts.  Not  only  should  I 
lament  the  loss  of  her  virtue  but  the  righteousness  of  the 
government  would  be  violated.  Those  who  have  beeome 
monks  and  nuns  for  the  loss  of  father  or  husband  have 
been  many.  Now  if  it  is  privately  hinted  to  her  that  she 
become  a  nun,  shave  her  head,  enter  a  convent,  study 
and  keep  the  rules  because  of  these  deaths ;  and  if  the 
property  of  her  husband  and  father  be  given  to  the  con- 


*  Risai  informed  his  lord  of  his  father's  purposed  rebellion  and   com 
mitted  suicide.    Sekien  also  informed  and  was  killed  by  his  father. 
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vent,  there  will  be  no  anxiety  as  to  her  support  and  her 
virtue  and  the  righteousness  of  the  government  will  be 
preserved." 

My  advice  was  followed  and  by  the   aid  of   Takatomi 
Asson  the  woman  became  a  nun  in  a  convent  at  Kamakura. 


THE  INVESTITURE  OF  THE  YOUNG 

SHOGUN. 

After  the  fifty  days  of  mourning  oh  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  twelfth  month  (January  7,  1713)  the  young  Shogun 
assumed  the  government.  By  the  precedents  he  should 
have  had  the  title  Skosanmi  Dainagon  when  his  head  was 
shaved  and  his  hair  fastened  in  a  cue,  and  still  later  the 
title  Shoni  would  have  been  bestowed,  and  only  after  he 
became  Shogun  should  the  emperor's  messenger  have 
come  from  Kyoto.  But  as  he  inherited  his  position  when 
so  young  Zembo  Asson  asked  me  to  set  forth  the  proper 
procedure  which  I  did,  since  I  could  not  decline. 

The  name  is  given  by  the  father,  but  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  father  of  the  ertiperor.  I  wrote  the  peti- 
tion to  him  and  suggested  the  name. 

On  the  eighth  of  January  came  an  Imperial  letter  con- 
ferring the  Shorn  rank  and  the  title  Dainagon  and  so  the 
child  at  once  became  Shogun.  The  letter  bestowing  the 
name  came  the  same  day.  A  lucky  day  was  chosen  for 
the  ceremony  (January  17)  and  folks  paid  their  respects 
on  the  next  day  but  one.  As  in  the  case  of  the  former 
Shogun  I  was  given  thirty  ryo  and  other  gifts  as  my 
honorarium. 
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The  putting  on  the  Juikama  was  on  the  next  New 
Year's  day,  (26  January,  171 3)  and  on  the  seventeenth  of 
February  I  was  given  three  gold  ryo  for  choosing  the 
"  precious  ideographs  "  for  the  Shogun  to  write.*  The 
same  day  I  was  given  three  books,  by  order  of  the 
Shogun,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  late  Shogun 
through  the  governor  of  Nagasaki. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  as  bidden,  I  sent  in  the 
details  for  the  ceremony  of  the  hair  cutting,  including  a 
description  of  the  implements  and  of  the  ornaments  for 
the  room.  On  the  twenty-first  the  Shogun  went  to  the 
Shraso-in  where  his  crown  was  put  on  his  head  by  Hikone- 
no-kami  and  his  hair  was  cut  by  Aidzu-no-Kami.  I  saw 
it  all  from  the  rear.  I  too  was  often  in  the  castle  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  Konoe  the  former  regent.f 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  was  the  investiture  and 
this  I  saw  from  the  rear  as  in  the  case  of  the  former 
Shogun.  A  little  later  my  land  was  increased  as  the 
former  Shogun  had  commanded. 

On  November  fifth,  17 14,  I  chose  the  name  for  the 
great  bell  of  Bun-sho-byo  as  I  had  been  commanded. 
The  previous  year,  after  my  lord's  death  a  commission 
came  from  Kyoto  granting  him  such  posthumous  name 
as  might  be  chosen.      When  Zembo  Asson  asked  me  about 


*  The  first  ideographs  written  by  a  young  Japanese  are   chosen  with 
especial  care. 

-  f  This  Shogun  was  Yusho-in,  Iyetsugu-kd  the  third  son  of  Bunsho-ko. 
lie  was  four  years  old  when  his  father  died.  A  great  discussion  arose  as 
to  his  "  crowning "  as  if  he  were  the  son  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  connected  with  plans  of  Ami's  for  the  ending  of  the  dual 
government  and  the  enthronement  of  the  Shogun.  It  is  also  given  as  the 
reason  why  Arai  was  not  "employed'1  by  the  next  Shogun. 
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it  I  said,  "As  the  name  goes  down  to  future  generations 
and  abroad  to  foreign  lands,  an  excellent  name  should  be 
chosen/ and  I  suggest  Bun  and  SAo"  The  Council  sent 
both  on  to  Kyoto  where  the  two  were  adopted,  Bunshxh 
id.  That  my  suggestion  for  the  posthumous  name  of  my 
lord  and  for  the  name  of  the  Shogun  should  have  been 
approved  by  the  emperor  and  his  father,  and  that  I  was 
bidden  write  the  inscription  for  the  bell  were  great  favours.* 
At  the  anniversary  services  on  December  first,  all  was 
done  according  to  the  former  precedent.  Besides  the 
highest  officials  only  ten  persons  were  present.  All  were 
arrayed  in  their  most  elaborate  robes  of  ceremony. 


THE  UOYANA  BOATS. 

On  the  22nd  August  the  case  concerning  the  Uoyana 
boats  was  heard.  Freight  sent  from  Osaka  to  Yamato 
province  was  transferred,  because  of  the  shallow  water,  at 
Kamegase  in  Kawachi  province  to  the  Uoyana  boats  and 
by  them  was  brought  to  its  destination.  From  the  Keicho 
period  (i  596-161 5)  these  boats  which  belonged  to  the 
folks  in  the  village  Tate,  Heguri  township,  Yamato  pro- 
vince, had  been  in  charge  of  the  Shinto  priest  and  with 
the  profits  the  Shinto  temple  Tatsuda  had  been  maintain- 
ed without  aid  from  the  government,  and  moreover  paid 
an  annual  tax  of  thirty  ryo. 

In  Genroku  10  (A.  D,  1697)  the  villagers  offered  to  pay 


*  The    name   contains    an   allusion   to   the  ancient  Chinese  poem — 
"  Truly  brave,  truly  wise,  clearly  equal  to  his  ancestors.'1 
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a  tax  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ryo  if  one  of  them  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  boats,  and  as  the  offer  was  large 
and  the  villagers  were  tenants  of  the  Shogun  it  was 
accepted. 

In  the  intercalary  first  month  of  Hoei  5  (Feb.  1708) 
the  farmers  of  five  hundred  and  three  villages,  tenants  of 
the  Shogun  and  different  daimyo,  complained  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nara,  Miyoshi  Bizen-no-kami,  that  though  the 
villagers  had  promised  to  follow  the  established  custom  yet 
they  not  only  gradually  had  increased  the  charges,  but 
when  the  boats  were  damaged  and  the  freight  injured 
refused  to  pay  damages  and  stole  the  cargo  that  was 
saved. 

Again  in  March,  the  sellers  of  dried  fish  in  Osaka  com- 
plained that  though  in  the  past,  fish  (for  use  as  manure) 
which  was  lost  en  route  had  been  paid  for,  last  year  pay- 
ment was  refused  when  boats  were  lost  because  of  the 
great  earthquake,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  commands  of 
the  magistrates. 

In  the  fifth  month  (June-July)  Bizen-no-kami  referred 
these  complaints  to  Kyoto  and  after  an  examination  by 
Ki-no-Kami  Nobutsune  Asson  the  case  was  sent  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  treasury  in  Edo,  Hagiwara  Omi-no-Kami 
and  to  those  associated  with  him. 

After  the  preliminary  examination  the  priest,  Yasumura 
by  name,  asked  that  he  might  be  put  in  charge  again 
and  offered  to  pay  a  tax  of  three  hundred  ryo%  whereon 
the  villagers  offered  three  hundred  and  twenty  nine  ryo 
and  said  ; — We  are  few  in  numbers  but  our  land  measures 
a  thousand  koku.  For  the  fourteen  years  past  we  have 
paid  our  taxes  out  of  the  income  from  these  boats,  and  if 
that  is  taken  away  we  shall  suffer. 
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In  the  tenth  month  of  the  next  year  (Nov.  1709)  the 
decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  villagers.  But  it  did 
not  touch  upon  the  complaints  made  by  the  Osaka  merch- 
ants and  the  farmers  of  the  five  hundred  and  three  villages. 

The  spring  of  the  next  year  (1710)  after  the  change 
of  Shoguns,  when  Bizen-no-kami  came  to  Edo  to  the 
ceremonies,  he  handed  in  an  account  of  the  case  to 
Kawachi-no-kami,  Tadamine  Asson,  who  with  two  othfers 
investigated  it  and  in  the  intercalary  eighth  month  (Sept- 
Oct.)  affixed  their  seals  to  the  following  decision ; — 
"  Precedents  do  not  show  the  boatmen  to  be  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  freight ;  but  there  is  a  special  fund  for  this 
purpose  in  Osaka  made  by  collecting  .005  for  each  piece 
of  freight.  Again  the  villagers  claim  that  they  can  be 
held  responsible  only  from  Kamegase,  where  the  freight  is 
transferred  to  their  boats.  Their  contention  is  sustained. 
Even  government  freight  is  not  paid  for  when  lost.  The 
Osaka  merchants  have  no  case.  Their  fund  is  of  private 
arrangement  and  not  of  law.  If  it  is  considered  other 
complications  will  arise." 

Tadamine  Asson  was  very  zealous  for  this  decision,  and 
told  the  magistrates  to  so  lay  down  the  law  that  the  case 
should  not  come  up  again ;  and  he  sought  to  make  all 
parties  promise  not  to  appeal 

But  Bizen-no-kami  would  not  Agree,  for  the  decision 
touched  the  complaint  of  the  Osaka  merchants  only,  and 
ignored  the  grievances  of  the  five  hundred  and  thtee 
villages,  the  dispute  between  tenants  of  the  Shogun  and 
of  the  dainty o>  and  he  declared  that  a  side  issue  should 
not  stop  appeal.  Tadamine  Asson  became  very  angry , 
changed  colour  and  said,  •'  It  is  not  for  your  good  to 
raise  again  a  question  settled  by  so  many  judges !  "   and 
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would  not  listen.  In  the  winter  when  I  visited  Nara, 
Bizen-no-kami  showed  great  anger  as  he  told  me  about 
it  and' when  I  returned  to  Edo  in  the  spring  I  told  this, 
among  other  things,  to  the  Shogun,  saying,  "  The  decision 
was  unjust." 

Almost  immediately  Bizen  no-kami  died  in  his  rage  and 
then  Yasumura  killed  himself  as  he  felt  there  was  no  one 
left  to  help  him. 

Yasumura 's  son  came  to  Edo  in  great  anger,  deter- 
mined to  have^the  decision  against  his  father  reversed. 
He  made  constant  appeals  and  the  priests  of  the  temple 
joined  with  him  as  they  now  had  no  funds  for  its  support. 
So  Zembo  Asson,  by  what  means  I  do  not  know,  re- 
stored all  to  the  original  conditions,  giving  the  manage- 
ment to  Yasumufa's  son,  putting  the  tax  back  to  the 
first  figure  and  ordering  the  temple  to  be  repaired  at  once. 
He  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  decision  and  told  me  he  had 
the  authority  of  the  late  Shogun  for  it. 

In  April  (171 3)  as  I  think  it  was,  I  said  to  Zembo 
Asson, — "  Luxury  is  increasing  and  prices  rise  so  that  the 
luxtamoto  perform  their  duties  with  difficulty.  What  should 
they  do  were  there  war  ?  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the 
late  Shogun  the  evil  grows,  and  now  one  who  wishes  to 
live  within  his  means  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  so 
doing.  The  Case  is  peculiarly  urgent  during  the  youth  of 
the  Shogun.  Pray  consult  with  the  elders  as  to  remedies 
for  this  evil."  He  assented,  consulted  with  the  elders  and 
bade  every  hatamoto  send  in  his  plan  for  the  remedy  of 
the  evil. 

He  showed  me  the  replies  but  they  were  mere  promises 
of  diligence  in  duty,  and  did  not  touch  the  reform  of  the 
government    or    the    condition    of   the    people.     As    the 
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Shogun  had  always  asked  my  opinion  so  now  the  eiders 
sought  it.  But  if  the  note  is  high  listeners  are  few,  and 
without  clear  proof  no  one  will  believe,  so  I  tried  to  meet 
the  mind  of  the  times  and  sent  in  points  taken  from  the 
rules  of  the  Shogun,  making  three  volumes  in  alL 
J  I  never  heard  of  any  decision.  I  pressed  for  one  be- 
fore the  change  of  officials  as  did  Zembo  Asson  likewise, 
but  time  went  by  and  my  memorial  was  returned,  endors- 
ed,— "  Too  difficult,  it  cannot  be  done  at  present."  But 
I  had  not  written  my  own  ideas  but  the  opinion  of  the 
Shogun  and  their  refusal  was  of  his  ideas,  not  mine.  The 
difficulty  was,  the  officials  would  not!  I  could  say  no 
more.  As  it  is  said,  When  desires  oppose  commands 
there  is  no  obedience.  So  if  a  decision  were  reached  it 
could  not  be  carried  out  with  all  the  officials  in  opposi- 
tion. When  the  Shogun  becomes  a  man,  he  will  know 
I  desisted  because  further  effort  was  useless.  They  put 
it  off  saying,  "  We  shall  decide  when  all  are  heard,"  and 
never  decided  at  all.     So  it  ended. 


THE  COINAGE. 

I  knew  that  my  advice  would  not  be  followed,  even 
though  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Shogun,  but  as 
none  of  the  officials  considered  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage,  which  is  the  greatest  of  evils,  I  wrote  papers 
zealously  and  though  the  Shogun  was  already  ill  his 
decision  was  made.  He  stopped  the  new  coinage  and 
removed  Shigehide  from  office,  and  until  death,  was  con- 
sidering ways  and  means  for  the  restoration  of  the  coins 
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to  the  proper  standard.     But  since  his  death  no  one   has 
done  anything. 

From  the  first  I  diligently  studied  how  to  remove  this 
grief,  and  the  more  earnestly  since  it  was  unaccomplished 
at  my  lord's  death  and  so  might  be  accounted  his  error. 
It  is  filial  piety  to  fulfill  his  wish  and  make  known  his 
will,  especially  as  great  suffering  will  be  saved.  My 
labour  was  for  my  lord  and  for  his  son. 

I  sent  in  the  results  of  my  study,  in  three  volumes, 
to  Zembo  Asson  in  the  sixth  month  of  this  year  (July- 
August  17 13)  and  further  told  him  my  ideas.  Since  the 
order  to  restore  the  standard  had  been  given,  all  sorts  of 
opinions  were  expressed: — 1.  To  restore  the  silver  minted 
since  Genroku  to  the  old  stardard,  would  require  118 
man-game  of  bullion  while  the  total  annual  product  is  only 
4  sen-game  so  that  the  product  of  three  hundred  years  is 
needed.  2.  For  the  separation  of  the  copper  and  silver 
in  the  coins  we  shall  need  lead  to.  the  amount  of  276 
man  4  sen  game  while  the  yearly  output  is  only  3737 
hiakkan,  thus  requiring  the  product  of  739  years.  Nor 
can  we  count  the  men  who  will  be  killed  by  the  poison- 
ous process.  3.  Were  the  silver  restored  it  would  not 
correspond  to  the  gold  unless  that  also  is  restored,  and 
so  prices  will  vary  with  the  two  metals.  But  if  we  make 
the  silver  coins  smaller  than  at  present  but  of.  standard 
purity,  both  the  silver  and  the  gold  will  answer.  These 
were  the  opinions  of  the  artizans  of  the  Ginza!  4.  If  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  again  put  at  60  me  for  one  gold  ryo 
there  will  still  be  exchange  to  pay  on  the  silver,  for  silver 
has  been  mixed  with  the  gold,  and  copper  with  the  silver, 
and  gold  has  been  reminted  once,  and  silver  often,  so  there 
are  three  grades  of tf>ld  and  six  of  silver.     To  purify  the 
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gold  and  reduce  the  size  of  the  coins  by  half,  and  to  fully 
restore  the  silver  will  not  accomplish  the  desired  object,  for 
the  relative  values  will  not  be  restored.  5.  Both  can  not  be 
restored  nor  can  the  government  force  them  to  pass  as  of 
equal  value.  Let  10  man  ryo  of  good  gold  be  issued  each 
year,  and  let  the  debased  silver  be  gradually  called  in,  thus 
its  price  will  rise  and  values  adjust  themselves.  Thus  urged 
the  exchangers  (the  bankers).  6.  The  low  price  of  silver  is 
in  part  from  its  over  issue.'  Call  in  half  and  make  good 
copper  coins  out  of  the  copper  it  contains.  This  was, 
probably,  the  notion  of  those  who  had  issued  the  big 
pence  at  the  close  of  the  former  reign.  7.  Let  paper 
money  be  issued  and  the  gold  and  silver  called  in  and  let 
it  be  decreed  that  the  three  pass  as  of  equal  value.  Coin 
copper  in  large  quantities,  and  with  the  increase  of  currency 
prices  will  steady  themselves.  Search  for  mines,  work 
them  all,  and  in  ten  years  or  so  good  coin  will  be  as 
plentiful  as  in  Genroku.  Then  burn  half  the  paper  and 
there  will  be  no  adverse  critic.  So  said  some  of  the  elders 
of  a  little  wisdom.  8.  The  value  of  the  coins  is  less  and 
their  number  doubled.  The  price  of  rice  is  higher  than 
in  famines  yet  no  one  dies  of  want.  That  is  because  the 
coins  arc  so  many.  So  let  us  increase  the  number  still 
more,  and  thus  even  the  value  of  the  silver  and  gold. 
Evidently  there  has  been  profit  in  these  re-coinings  since 
Genroku.  It  is  the  exchangers  who  unsettle  prices  by  their 
secret  manipulations  of  the  rate  of  exchange.  Even  if 
the  coins  are  restored  to  the  standard  who  knows  what  new 
scheme  they  will  invent  to  injure  society.  Punish  severe- 
ly three  or  five  of  these  men  and  the  people  will  be  com- 
forted and  the  prices  of  gold,  silver  and  everything  will 
be  steadied.     Thus  thought  the  military  folk.     Folks  take 
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wealth  as  wealth  and  profit,  but  misled  by  these  evil  ex- 
changers they  clamor  for  a  re-coinage,  which  cannot   be. 

All  these  were  wrong,  as  I  showed  before  setting  forth 
my  own  views.  (It  all  made  three  volumes.)  Zembo 
Asson  well  knew  the  purpose  of  the  late  Shdgun  and  the 
urgent  need  but  he  came  to  think  its  accomplishment 
impossible  in  such  a  conflict  of  opinions.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  with  my  views,  consulted  the  Council  of  State 
and  on  the  20th  September  the  treasury  magistrates 
decided  to  carry  out  the  late  Shogun's  "decree.  (This 
decision  was  of  my  writing.)  But,  of  course,  these  officials 
desired  their  private  gain  and  not  the  good  of  the  Empire, 
nor  did  they  understand  the  subject,  and  as  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  reproached  for  failure  there  was  no  one  to 
carry  out  the  project  or  to  reply  to  objections.  So  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  someone  and  Zembo  Asson  with 
the  Council  of  State  appointed  seven  men. 

A  merchant  of  Sakae,  Idzumi  province,  named  Tani 
privately  wrote  his  views  on  this  subject  to  a  friend  in 
Kyoto  who  forwarded  the  letter  to  me.  Neither  of  these 
two  men  was  an  ordinary  shopkeeper  but  both  had  been 
samurai.  The  plan  differed  from  my  own  but  could  be 
carried  out  easily  and  as  I  knew  the  value  of  the  opinion 
of  a  business  man  I  showed  it  to  Zembo  Asson,  who 
was  greatly  pleased  at  there  being  two  ways  of  doing 
that  which  he  had  regarded  as  impossible.  I  said  I 
should  like  to  meet  the  man  and  was  soon  informed  of 
his  arrival  in  Edo.  I  sent  for  him  and  said,  "  This  is 
not  my  business  but  as  it  is  for  humanity,  and  for  the 
nation  lay  your  plan  before  the  officials."  He  replied, 
"  I  know  a  relative  of  Yoshimasa  "  (one  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  re-coinage.)     "  I  too  know  him  well  "  I  said,  "  Tell 
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your  friend.  It  is  very  fortunate."  So  I  told  Yoshimasa 
and  asked  him  to  send  for  Tani,  and  Yoshimasa  was 
much  pleased  saying,  "  I  have  consulted  so  many  to  no 
purpose  that  I  am  made  very  happy  by  this." 

So  he  heard  Tani,  questioned  him,  consulted  with  others, 
and  on  February  2,  17 14,  told  Takatomo  Asson  the  chief 
in  charge.  Zembo  Asson  of  course  knew  all  about  it  and 
left  it  to  the  seven  men. 

In  the  east,  gold  and  copper  had  been  chiefly  used 
while  in  the  west,  it  was  mostly  silver  with  some  copper, 
and  so  the  greatest  troubles  from  the  debased  silver  had 
been  there,  and  Tani's  plan  had  to  do  with  that  section. 
But  as  the  decree  bade  the  restoration  of  both  metals 
and  as  the  re-coining  of  one  would  cause  new  complica- 
tions I  consulted  with  Yoshimasa  about  the  gold.  But 
most  officials  thought  best  not  to  touch  it  as  folks  here- 
abouts were  not  troubled  greatly  by  the  debased  silver, 
and  as  half  ,the  value  of  the  gold  would  be  lost  Most 
people  supposed  that  a  ryo  of  the  old  would  be  exchanged 
for  one  of  the  new,  and  all  decided  to  study  the  subject. 

In  Genroku  silver  was  mixed  with  gold,  and  copper 
with  siver.  The  size  and  form  of  the  coins  were  retained 
and  their  number  was  doubled.  But  only  blind  men 
could  fail  to  know  that  half  the  gold  had  been  replaced 
by  silver,  and  no  one  will  sell  an  article  worth  100  ryo 
for  less  than  200  ryo.  So  with  silver,  though  prices  seem 
to  rise,  it  is  only  because  folks  see  that  200  ryo  represent 
only  100  ryo.  So  an  increase  in  the  false  number  adds 
nothing  to  the  true  one,  and  if  our  return  to  the  standard 
seems  to  cut*  down  200  ryo  to  100  ryo  it  is  only  the  false 
number  that  is  diminished.  As  we  fix  prices  by  law,  we 
must  decree  that  fifty  of  the  new  coins  be  taken  in  place 
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of  one. hundred  of  the  old,  that  no  one  may  lose"  nor 
exchange  one  cf  the  old  for  one  of  the  new.  The  num- 
ber of  coins  must  be  halved,  how  can  the  present  number 
be  maintained  ?  Were  the  products  of  the  mines  sufficient 
there  had  been  ho  reason  for  debasing  the  coinage.  The 
people  are  accustomed  to  false  dealing  and  their  doubts 
will  remain  even  if  we  are  just,  but  what  if  any  false 
element  is  permitted  to  remain  ? 

All  this  is  very  simple,  but  the  officials  were  so  confus-' 
ed  by  sophistries  that  they  were  convinced  only  when  alt 
had  been  explained  over  and  over  again,  in  repeated  con- 
ferences which  lasted  for  days.  In  the  end  they  saw  their 
error  and  adopted  Tani's  plan. 

The  silver  could  be  taken  from  the  gold  readily,  but  the 
extraction  of  the  copper  took  much  lead  and  the  process 
was  injurious  to  the  workers,  so  it  was  argued.  But  I 
told  then*  that  the  Osaka  merchants  deal  in'  cbpper,' 
separate  copper  and  lead  and  take  out  the  silver.  If  the 
process  is  so  deadly  how  do  they  do  ft?  :Our  so-called 
silver  is  really  copper  with  a  little  silver  mixed  in  and 
they  would  think  nothing  of  getting  it  out. 

So  it  was  decided  to  examine  these  men,  re-issue  both* 
gold  and  silver,  and. establish  exchanges' for  the  old  and 
new  coins*  On  the  16th  June  17 14  the  edict  wis  issued 
and  I  wrote  it  at  the  bidding  of  Zembo  Asson. 

The  plans  contained  items  I  did  not  approve  and  were 
badly  executed.  Much  was  stolen,  the  law  was  changed 
and  little  good  came  of  it,  naturally  enough,  since  men 
ignorant  and  without  ability  were  eager  to  shdw  what 
they  could  do;     Zembo  Asson  came  to  "agree  fully  with  me. 

Oh  June  24  four  of  the  Ginza  artizans  were  banished 
and  a  fifth  was  dismissed  from  Edo;    Two  officials  were 
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imprisoned  in  their  own  houses.  They  had  violated  the 
ancient  laws  and  had  made  bad  silver,  a  crime  of  great 
magnitude.  In  obedience  to  Shigehide  they  had  caused 
much  suffering  throughout  the  Empire.  Some  men 
thought  they  should  have  been  beheaded. 

Of  old  the  coinage  could  be  changed  only  when  all 
the  elders  put  their  seals  on  the  decree,  but  from  Genroku 
it  had  been  left  to  the  treasury  magistrates  and,  more 
recently,  to  Shigehide  with  two  other  officials.  That  was 
through  Shigehide's  cunning.  Then  he  formed  a  company 
of  artizans  in  the  Ginza  who  carried  out  his  plans. 

Their  guilt  was  very  great,  but  all  had  been  left  to 
Shigehide,  and  the  artizans  after  all,  were  not  to  blame 
for  carrying  out  his  plans.  It  was  a  crime  to  leave  off 
affixing  the  elders'  seals,  as  it  was  to  leave  all  to  him. 
This  was  their  method ; — One  of  the  company  would 
learn  Shigehide's  wishes  privately  and  then  get  up  an 
agitation,  and  a  petition  would  be  sent  to  Shigehide  to  do 
thus  and  so,  and  he  would  yield  and  affix  his  seal  to  a 
decree  granting  the  petition. 

But  the  government  makes  laws  and  the  people  obey ; 
if  the  government  violate  laws  and  the  people  obey  how 
shall  crime  be  charged  against  them  ?  There  are  different 
degrees  in  crime,  leadership,  purposed  participation  and 
unwitting  agreement.  Shigehide's  guilt  was  the  most 
serious,  but  he  was  only  removed  from  office  and  im- 
prisoned at  home  and  was  pardoned  at  the  Shogun's 
death.  He  was  not  tried,  but  escaped  just  punishment 
and  died  of  illness.  How  then  shall  they  be  put  to  death 
who  sinned  with  him  ?  That  would  imply  that  his  body 
should  be  exhumed  and  beheaded.  But  even  if  dead  folks 
were  conscious,  and  though  you  should  cut  his  body  into 
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inch  bits  yet  would  such  an  unfeeling  spirit  as  his  suffer 
nothing,  and  the  display  of  cruelty  would  be  wantcn 
and  not  in  accord  with  government  by  superior  men  of  /x 
rightousness  and  benevolence.  Everyone  knows  that  I 
opposed  ShigehkJe  while  alive,  and  as  for  these  men  I 
have  never  seen  them  and  my  argument  is  not  for  their 
sake,  but  for  justice  in  punishment,  the  equalization  of 
the  past  and  present.  And  so  it  was  that  all  were  judged 
guilty  of  minor  offences. 

When  the  books  of  the  Ginza  artuotns  were  examined 
it  appeared  that  Shigehide  had  a  profit  of  260.000  ryd  out 
of  the  debasing  of  the  silver,  besides  pictures  and  ancient 
treasures;  and  that  he  gave  60.000  ryd  to  his  follower 
Nagai  Hanroku,  Whereon,  a  great  outcry  arose  against 
the  latter  but  I  argued  again,  '.*  He  was  the  servant  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  obey  and  so  he  got  the  money.  If 
he  is-  punished  so  must  Shigehide's  son  suffer*  But  he 
has  only  700  kotu  out  of  his  father's  3700  and  so  is 
punished  already.  To  again  lay  bare  the  father's  thefts 
and  again  punish  the  innocent  son  is  to  heap  hoar-frost  on 
snow  and  is  not  the  government  of  righteous  and  bene- 
volent, superior  men.  The  chief  being  unpunished  we 
need  not  discuss  the  punishment  of  subordinates,  and 
especially  with  crimes  which  are  unconfessed.  All  should 
be  ignored," 

So  further  proceedings  were  stopped. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  OF  PRECEDENCE 
AND   PRIVILEGE. 

I  was  not  invited  to  the  ceremony  on  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  Shogun 's  death  but  was  told  of  it  the 
following  day.  So  when  I  met  Zembo  Asson  I  told  him 
I  should  resign,  since  I  had  not  been  informed  of  this 
ceremony  after  being  consulted  about  everything  for  years. 
I  should  be  disgraced  did  I  not  resign  for  I  should  seem 
to  cling  to  office. 

He  was  astonished  and  said  "What!  I  have  not  for- 
gotten your  words  about  the  young  Shogun  when  his 
father  died  and  just  the  other  day  the  Shogun's  mother 
and  grandmother  said,  '  Is  Chikugo  no  Kami  well  ?  He 
was  always  consulted  by  the  late  Shogun  and  we  are 
safe  when  he  is  here.'  If  you  resign  I  shall  be  blamed 
by  them  and  by  everyone.  Do  consider  your  purposes." 
But  I  replied,  "  Years  ago  I  said,  this  ends  my  service, 
when  my  lord  died.  For  three  years  I  have  held  on  that 
I  might  carry  out  his  purpose,  and  reform  the  coinage 
and  now  that  is  done.  He  further  wished  me  to  look 
into  the  foreign  trade  at  Nagasaki  and  I  have  made  full 
preparations  so  that  others  can  complete  that  work.  Be- 
fore my  lord  died  I  had  decided  to  resign,  and  could  I 
be  induced  to  change  my  purpose  I  should  not  mention 
these  details.  But,  as  there  would  be  hostile  criticism 
were  I  wholly  to  withdraw,  I  will  consult  with  you  when- 
ever you  m  ish  my  advice  on  matters  of  great  moment. " 

So  Zembo  Asson  ceased  to  urge  me,  but  asked  me  to 
postpone  my  resignation  until  after  the  reception  of  the 
Imperial  messengers  from   Kyoto.     In  the  interval  I  was 
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asked  to  a  consultation  over  an  important  matter.  Zembo 
Asson  met  me  and  said : — "  I  have  told  the  elders  of  your 
purpose  and  of  my  failure  to  shake  it,  though  I  have  tried 
earnestly  since  you  were  so  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the 
late  Shogun.  They  tell  me  to  try  again  in  their  name 
and  to  insist  upon  the  public  injury  your  resignation  will 
cause.  You  will  greatly  favor  us  all  and  and  will  benefit 
the  nation  by  withdrawing  your  resignation." 

"  This  is  wholly  unexpected  "  I  said,  "  and  I  must  con- 
sider my  answer."  So  I  went  home  and  the  next  day 
sent  this  reply : — "  My  purpose  was  formed  long  ago  and 
is  not  of  this  one  thing.  But  I  hesitate  to  set  my  opinion 
against  the  wishes  of  those  who  carry  on  the  government 
and  so  withdraw  my  resignation."  Zembo  Asson  told 
nie  that  it  was  agreed  to  on  the  next  day  and  said,  "  It 
is  a  great  favor  to  the  public  and  to  me."  He  asked 
me  to  come  again  two  days  later,  when  I  met  the  elders 
as  they  came  from  their  audience  with  the  Shogun. 
Zembo  Asson  and  Churyo  Asson  presented  nie  to  them 
and  when  all  were  seated  Zembo  Asson  said,  "  He  has 
agreed  to  our  request."  Masanao  Asson  Taird  said, 
"  You  are  not  yet  old.  Take  good  care  of  your  health, 
that  you  may  long  serve."  The  others  said,  "  You  must 
help  us  even  though  you  are  ill.  Do  not  worry  but 
take  good  care  of  your  spirit."  Kii-no-kami  Nobutsune 
said,  "  It  is  long  since  we  have  met ;"  and  Yamashiro- 
no-kami  Tadazane  Asson  said,  "  It  is  our  first  meeting. 
I  rejoice  at  the  happy  conclusion  of  this  affair." 

In  the  eleventh  mouth  we  discussed  the  gift  of  land, 
of  50  kokit  in  value,  for  the  maintenance  of  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  Nan-mei-in,  wife  of  Ieyasu  and  younger  sistei 
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of  Hideyoshi.  It  was  a  wish  of  the  late  Shogun  For  the 
centenary  of  Iyeyasu. 

When  in  the  temple  Tofuku,  Kyoto,  I  had  seen  the 
pictures  of  Ieyasu  and  of  his  wife.  His  picture  is  in 
other  temples  also  but  hers  here  only.  As  wife  and  sister 
her  glory  was  great  while  she  lived,  but  I  wept  as  I 
found  her  picture  in  this  little  temple,  left  here  with- 
out any  offerings.  The  second  Shogun  maintained  cere- 
monies in  her  honor,  for  she  was  in  the  place  of  mother 
to  him,  and  he  commanded  on  his  death  bed,  that  land 
be  given  for  their  perpetual  maintenance;  but  the  priests 
chose  iooo  ryo  instead,  for  it  was  soon  after  the  wars 
and  temple  lands  often  had  been  seized  and  given  to 
samurai. 

On  my  return  to  Edo  I  told  the  Shogun  and  said, 
"  Though  Ieyasu  had  many  children  and  they  had  many 
mothers,  yet  Nan-mei-in  only  was  his  wife.  When  peace 
was  made  between  east  and  west,  Hideyoshi  gave  his 
sister  to  be  Ieyasu  s  wife  and  adopted  Ieyasu's  son.  Still 
there  was  no  meeting  of  tlie  two  until  Hideyoshi  sent 
his  mother  as  hostage,  and  then  when  Ieyasu  went  to 
Kyoto  he  said  to  the  men  he  left  behind,  "  Whatever 
comes  to  me  my  wife  knows  nothing  of  it.  Return  her 
to  her  father."  That  shows  the  heart  of  Ieyasu.  It  was 
the  decree  of  Heaven  that  saved  him  from  injury  but  we 
cannot  say  his  wife  was  without  her  influence.  Her 
virtue  served  her  own  time  and  posterity;  and,  besides, 
she  was  the  wife,  of  the  founder  of  the  Empire.  Why 
then  is  she  forgotten  save  as  a  petty  priest  divides  his 
scanty  food  for  an  offering  ?  " 

The  Shogun  warmly  assented  but  postponed  the  endow- 
ment until  the  centenary,  lest  reproach  should  be  cast  on 
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the  neglect  of  former  generations.  He  spoke  about  it 
when  he  died;  and  the  gift  was  made  at  this  time. 

In  the  eleventh  month  (December  17 14)  came  an  em- 
bassy from  Loo  Choo  with  congratulations  to  the  Shogun 
and  the  announcement  of  the  accession  of  their  king. 
Formerly  their  communication  had  been  in  the  Japanese 
language  but  recently  they  had  used  Chinese  in  their 
dispatches.  They  had  also  changed  the  style  of  the  box 
for  the  dispatches  As  in  foreign  lands  there  is  no  Shogun, 
their  use  of  titles  and  forms  was  wrong.  Zembo  Asson 
spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  I  sent  them  through  Satsuma- 
no-Kami  a  list  of  terms  they  must  not  use.  They  sent 
an  answer  asking  about  various  titles  and  I  replied  to 
their  inquiries  and  added,  "  Tell  the  king  to  change  the 
sliape  of  his  dispatches.  The  questions  come  from  igno- 
rance of  our  past  customs  and  present  usage.  If  they 
cannot  use  the  Chinese  properly  let  them  use  the  Japan- 
ese again.  But  let  them  decide  for  themselves.1'  And 
the  ambassador  replied,  "  We  used  the  Chinese  because 
of  the  late  Shogun  s  fondness  for  learning  and  wished  to 
please  him,  but  now  we  will  return  to  the  old  custom." 
Satsuma  no  Kami  acted  as  our  representative. 

I  wished  to  meet  the  ambassador,  and  did  so  on  the 
1 8th  of  the  1 2th  month  in  the  Satsuma  mansion,  Satsu- 
ma-no-Kami  and  Yoshitaka  Asson  being  present  also. 
I  wore  a  robe  of  peculiar  make,  a  cap,  my  ordinary 
sword  and  a  red  fan  which  had  been  given  me  by  the 
former  regent. 

In  the  eleventh  month  came  a  request  from  the  priests 
of  the  Zojo  temple,  that  one  of  the  buildings  might  be 
repaired  and  ceremonies  performed  there  in  connec- 
tion with  the  centenary   of  Ieyasu.       Their   grounds    for 
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this  request  were  these : — we  have  a  picture  of  Ieyasu 
painted  by  himself:  we  also  have  his  hair  and  finger 
nails :  moreover,  until  the  death  of  the  third  Shogun  the 
temple  was  honored,  but  the  fourth  Shogun  did  not  visit 
it  during  his  youth,  and  now  from  long  neglect  the  grass 
grows  thick  about  the  place  of  prayer.  Ieyasu  and  his 
family  were  of  our  sect  the  Jodosku,  he  was  learned  inr 
its  doctrines,  we  gave  him  a  posthumous  name  and  his 
obituary  ceremonies  from  the  fiftieth  day,  to  the  third  year 
when  he  was  taken  to  Nikko  were  all  here.  The  former 
Shogun  was  also  of  our  sect  and  desired  that  the  cere- 
monies be  here,  and  once  more,  the  ceremonies  for  the 
fifth  Shdgun  are  performed  in  our  temple. 

The  Council  of  State  consulted  Zembo  Assbh  arid  he 
came  to  me.  I  told  him  that  the  family  was  not  origi- 
nally of  the  Jodoshu  but  only  from  the  sixth  ancestor  of 
Ieyasu :  that  though  the  ceremonies  of  the  fiftieth  day 
were  held  at  Zojoji  they  were  in  private  and  without  the 
usual  gifts:  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  first  and  third 
anniversaries  were  not  there  at  all,  and  that  the  request 
should  be  refused. 

He  agreed  and  asked  me  to  put  the  answer  in  due 
form.  So  I  wrote  three  questions  asking  proof  for  their 
assertions.  They  could  not  give  it  and  said  their  journal 
had  been  burned.  I  clearly  showed  errors  in  their  at- 
tempts at  other  proofs    and    in    the  end  the)'  gave  it  up. 
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THE  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  Council  of  State  in  the  eleventh  month  (December 
17 14)  discussed  the  new  coinage,  for  it  had  been  criticised 
when  issued  in  the  fifth  month  and  disliked,  prices  rose 
daily  and  every  one  was  troubled. 

A  merchant  named  Nojima  Shinuemon  proposed  a  plan 
for  the  exchange  which  was  approved  by  the  elders,  and 
as  the  news  got  abroad  folks  expected  an  immediate 
change  in  the  law,  and  exchange  wholly  ceased.  When 
I  heard  of  it  I  said,  "  It  is  as  I  expected  and  the  men 
who  for  their  own  profit,  impede  this  measure  which  is 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  should  be  severely  punished.  But 
if  the  elders  go  on  with  their  discussions  the  troubles  also 
will  continue.  Zembo  Asson  said  to  me,  "  The  men  who 
understand  the  matter  are  all  in  Kyoto  and  if  anything 
is  done  in  their  absence  folks  will  say,  "  It  is  all  Chikugo 
no-Kami's  doing/'  I  have  sent  to  Kyoto  for  the  men." 
But  I  replied,  "  From  the  beginning  I  have  sought  only 
the  good  of  the  Empire  and  care  nothing  for  criticisms." 

So  then  he  discussed  the  subject  with  the  elders  and  sent 
men  to  Kyoto  for  consultation. 

This  was  the  merchant's  plan : — The  people  of  the  sixty- 
six  provinces,  according  to  the  census  was  57,096,000, 
and  since  that  count  was  made  the  number  has  increased 
an  hundred-fold.  Take  12  cents  from  each  person  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  exchange  and  of  the  new  pence.  Then 
give  70  gold  ryb  of  the  new  mintage  with  1 20  me  *  of  silver 
and  4  kanmon  of  copper  for  100  gold  ryb  of  the  old  coins. 


*  According   to   standard   50   me   of  silver  (1  w*=58    grains   Troy) 
equalled  1  gold  ryb.    Our  kanmon  was  1 000  cash. 
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With  minor  modifications  all  approved  this,  but  I  wrote 
showing  the  folly  of  it,  and  set  down  the  outline  of  my 
paper  here  : — As  to  the  poll  tax.  The  census  can  be 
trusted  in  foreign  lands  but  in  Japan  our  records  are 
incorrect.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Kimmei  the 
population  was  set  down  as  being  4,969,890  and  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Seimu  it  had  grown  to 
8,631,074,  though  this  is  not  given  in  the  history.  In 
China  in  the  dynasty,  its  most  populous  period,  the  400 
provinces  had  59,594,978  inhabitants.  What  faith,  then 
can  we  put  in  the  statements  of  the  census  quoted  ?  It 
is  not  intended  seriously  but  is  a  mere  exercise  in  arith- 
metic. It  puts  20,000  persons  on  every  hundred  koku  of 
land  with  91,648  over!  Let  everyone  judge  where  his 
neighborhood  holds  such  a  mass  even  after  this  century 
of  peace.  Can  we  take  1 2  cents  for  each  person ,  of  a 
population  an  hundred  times  greater  than  the  census 
names  ?  If  we  allow  200  persons  to  each  koku  of  land, 
we  shall  need  one  kzvatnme*  300  mon  from  each  man 
if  we  are  to  exchange  ryo  for  ryo.  The  rich  are  few,  and 
the  poor  many,  and  how  shall  men  find  such  a  sum  who 
are  obliged  to  support  parents,  wife  and  children  on 
50  to  100  mon  per  day  ?  Besides,  all  the  pence  in  ex- 
istence would  not  suffice,  for  we  know  how  many  have 
been  made  since  Kanei  (A.D.  1624- 1643)  and  may  add 
an  equal  number  for  older  pieces.  Then  too,  as  in  China 
also,  old  folks  and  children  are  exempt;  and  there  are 
many  wandering  priests  and  merchants,  nor  do  we  even 
know  how  many  persons  are  born  each  morning,  nor 
how    many  die    at  night.       How    can    we    collect  a  poll 


*  1  kivamme  =  10  lbs.  Troy.     100  mon  was  58  grains  Troy. 
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tax?  Besides  how  unjust  a  law  that  disregards  the  dif- 
ference between  rich  and  poor!  But  if  one  new  ryo  be 
given  for  two  old  ones,  the  loss  will  fall  on  the  rich  and 
not  on  the  poor,  many  of  whom  do  not  get  a  ryo  piece 
in  a  year,  and  the  poor  are  double  in  number  the 
rich. 

Look  at  the  proposed  ratio!  We  have  gold  enough 
for  half  the  number  of  coins,  where  is  the  additional  gold 
to  be  found  so  that  we  may  give  70  ryo  for  an  hundred. 
And  silver  is  to  be  given  too,  but  where  shall  we  get  it, 
as  all  extracted  from  the  gold  coins  is  to  be  re-minted? 
And  the  plan  requires  enough  copper  to  use  all  the 
product  of  our  mines  for  294  years  at  least!  Surely  it 
is  wholly  impracticable.     There  must  be  another  way." 

Everyone  was  told  to  write  his  ideas,  but  no  one  had 
any  and  I  did  not  need  to  write  again.  It  was  decided 
to  punish  all  who  had  opposed  the  new  law,  and  though 
the  punishment  was  death  it  was  mercifully  lightened  one 
degree,  and  they  were  banished  to  islands.  When  Nojima 
heard  of  his  punishment  he  fainted!  And  Yamato-no- 
Kami  Shigeyuki  said,  "  How  could  so  great  an  affair  be 
entrusted  to  a  man  of  so  little  spirit  ? 

After  this  the  exchange  was  carried  on  as  at  first. 

During  the  winter  we  discussed  plans  for  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  late  Shogun  as  to  foreign  trade.  Froni 
his  accession  the  copper  supply  had  been  too  small,  and 
the  magistrates  complained  that  trade  ceased  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  people.  The  Ginza  merchants  were 
told  to  furnish  the  copper  but  could  not,  for  the  output 
diminished  yearly  and  the  price  rose.  They  could  not 
ulfill  their  contracts,  and  after  two  years  it  was  takene 
ffrom  them  and  given  to  merchants  in  Osaka,  but  ther 
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was  not  enough  after  the  home  needs  were  supplied,  prices 
rose  "and  holders  would  not  sell. 

So  in  Nagasaki  the  weaker  folks  traded  secretly  with 
the  foreigners  and  the  stronger  went  to  sea  and  met  the 
ships  and  traded  there.  The  foreigners  do  not  follow  the 
established  routes,  but  sail  to  and  fro,  athwart  these  wicked 
traders  and  barter  wilh  them.  The  foreigners  land,  get 
water,  cut  the  nets  of  fishermen,  take  seawead  from  wo- 
men and  children  without  payment,  drive  off  rescuers  with 
swords  and  spears,  and  repel  with  guns  armed  boats. 
From  the  time  of  Genroku  our  treatment  of  the  Chinese 
had  been  very  mild  and  our  folks  had  been  forbidden  to 
attack  them,  the  magistrates'  servants  being  beaten  and 
dismissed  if  they  drew  their  swords.  So  the  foreigners 
became  very  overbearing. 

Even  Hollanders  began  to  engage  in  this  illicit  trade, 
something  never  known  before.  The  magistrates  asked 
for  more  stringent  laws  and  I  remarked,  "  It  is  intolerable 
:that  these  merchants  should  despise  our  land  which  we 
arc  taught  excels  all  others  in  chivalry ! " 

In  ancient  times  the  number  of  ships  and  the  amount 
of  money  allowed  for  this  trade  was  unlimited,  but  from 
Teiko  2nd  (A.  D.  1685)  gold  50,000  ryo  was  set  as  the 
limit  of  the  Dutch  trade  and  twice  the  amount,  in  silver 
for  the  Chinese  trade.  In  1688  the  limit  of  Chinese 
ships  was  set  at  70.  Later  on  the  amounts  were  in- 
creased, as  certain  merchants  were  permitted  to  use  copper 
until  the  supply  became  too  small  and  these  evils  fol- 
lowed." 

The  magistrates  had  no  practicable  advice  to  offer. 
Already  in  the  late  Shogun's  reign  I  had  written  up  the 
subject  in   eight    volumes,    containing    two    hundred    and 
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eleven  points  great  and  small,  and  refer  all  who  are 
interested  to  my  books. 

Until  Keicho  6  (A.D.  1601)  foreign  ships  might  come 
and  trade  anywhere,  but  that  was  the  period  of  the  great 
Ming  dynasty  in  China,  and  their  laws  permitted  only 
licensed  boats  to  come.  Only  foreign  ships  of  war  then 
came  to  Nagasaki.  The  Dutch  in  Keicho  5  first  went 
to  Sakae  near  Osaka,  but  in  Keicho  13  (A.D.  161 1)  their 
trade  was  transferred  to  Hirado,  and  two  years  later  to 
Nagasaki.  The  Chinese  trade  was  confined  to  Nagasaki 
in  Keicho  1 3 .  The  Chinese  emperor  Kanghi  of  the  Tsing 
dynasty,  removed  the  restrictions  of  foreign  trade  and 
more  than  two  hundred  boats  came.  After  our  restric- 
tions were  made,  limiting  the  number  of  boats,  all 
which  came  in  excess  were  sent  Lack,  and  each  boat 
within  the  permitted  limits  was  allowed  to  trade  only 
to  the  amount  of  160  kwamme,  and  all  surplus  freight 
was  stored. 

But  as  the  ships  came  from  a  distance  and  large  pro- 
fits were  desired,  the  Chinese  wished  to  sell  all  their 
goods,  and  our  merchants  too  were  keen  for  this  illicit 
traffic,  as  the  restrictions  on  the  legal  trade  were  severe 
and  the  profits  small. 

In  the  late  reign  the  Nagasaki  magistrates  were  asked 
for  statistics,  and  it  appeared  that  one  fourth  of  our  gold 
and  three  fourths  of  our  silver  had  been  exported  in  an 
hundred  years,  and  these  reports  did  not  include  the 
trade  of  Tsushima  with  Korea,  nor  that  of  Satsuma  with 
Loo  Choo.  So  in  another  century  half  of  our  gold  will 
have  gone,  and  all  of  our  silver,  while  our  copper  is 
already  insufficient  for  our  domestic  needs. 

It    is   not    right  to  trade  our  lasting  treasures  for  their 
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toys  of  an  hour,  nor  to  hurt  the  Empire  for  such  paltry 
profits.  If, we  must  have  books  and  medicines  from 
abroad,  estimate  our  annual  production  of  the  precious 
metals  and  our  home  consumption,  and  then  determine 
how  much  may  be  permitted  to  the  foreign  trade  at 
Nagasaki,  Tsushima  and  Satsuma.  Without  these  data 
we  cannot  settle  upon  the  amount.  The  number  of  boats 
and  their  lading  must  be  limited,  or  we  cannot  stop  illicit 
trade.  In  this  way  the  cargoes  will  be  sold  completely, 
our  laws  will  be  obeyed,  foreigners  will  cease  to  despise 
us,  our  authority  will  be  extended  a  thousand  miles  and 
our  treasure  will  last  forever. 

It  is  only  the  poor  in  Nagasaki  who  are  beggared  by 
the  loss  of  trade,  and  the  reason  will  appear  if  an  in- 
vestigation is  madd,  though  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth 
the  origin  of  this  guilt.  Let  magistrates  be  chosen,  the 
laws  reformed  and  censors  appointed  for  Nagasaki,  as 
well  as  for  Kioto  and  Osaka  and  both  Nagasaki  and  all 
the  western  and  central  provinces  will  be  benefited. 
This  is  only  an  outline  of  what  was  determined  by  the 
late  Shogun.  The  law  and  the  legal  decisions  were  like 
the  serpent  of  Josan,  which  saved  head  and  tail,  tail  and 
head  helping  each  other;  not  one  of  the  many  details 
should  be  changed  or  an  addition  made. 

The  law  has  not  been  enforced  because  the  merchants 
wanted  large  trade,  and  the  magistrates  did  not  reduce 
the  customs  in  proportion  to  the  lessened  number  of 
boats.  In  Shotoku  5  (17 15)  February,  messengers  left 
Edo  arriving  in  Nagasaki  in  March,  and  the  new  laws 
were  promulgated  in  April,  and  later  the  Chinese  were 
informed.  Those  of  the  Chinese  who  agreed  to  the 
new  laws  were  given  licences  and  those  who  refused  were 
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expelled.      In  June  the  laws  were  sent  to  the  daitnyo  of 
the  central  and  western  provinces. 

It  had  been  thought  easier  to  gain  a  livelihood  and 
larger  profits  if  the  original  prices  were  low,  and  that 
prices  would  be  low  if  the  importations  of  cloth  and 
medicine  were  large.  No  one  thought  of  the  Empire 
and  all  argued  like  men  who  know  neither  the  beginning 
nor  the  end,  like  men  who  in  the  morning  do  not  think 
of  the  night.  So  lightly  would  they  change  the  laws, 
being  misled  by  this  talk,  and  would  let  the  evils  con- 
tinue. * 


THE    ILLNESS    OF   THE   SHOGUN:    HIS 
MARRIAGE    ENGAGEMENT:    PUNISH- 
MENT FOR  KILLING  AN  UNCLE: 
THE  FIRE  IN  THE  PRISON: 
KIDNAPPING   CHILDREN. 

In  the  early  spring  the  Shogun  was  ill,  medicine  did 
no  good  and  new  physicians  were  chosen.  At  two 
o'clock  August  10  when  returning  home  I  met  Yama- 
shiro-no-Kami,  and  Tadazane  Asson  hastening  to  the  castle, 
and  my  men  told  me  Yamata-no-Kami  Shigeuki  Asson 
had  also  gone  with  a  crowd  of  retainers.  I  wondered  at 
it  and  as  I  went  out  of  the  gate  heard  that  a  bearer  of 
Tadazane  Asson   had    fallen    from    fatigue.      I    wondered 


*  The  new  law  was  written  by  Arai.  It  limited  the  number  of  Chinese 
boats  to  thirty  and  the  Dutch  boats  to  two :  the  copper  to  1,500,900  pounds 
(one  pound  Japanese  equals  one  and  one-third  pound  avoirdupois)  and  the 
silver  to  3,000  fovammc  (one  kivamme  is  ten  lbs.  Troy). 
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more  and  more,  and  the  next  day  was  told  that  we  all 
must  assemble  at  the  office. 

Kii-no-Kami,  who  had  been  left  in  charge,  thinking 
the  Shogun's  death  imminent  sent  for  the  elders,  and  they 
summoned  every  one.  That  evening  the  elders  discussed 
the  succession  and  Zembo  Asson  then  for  the  first  time 
told  them  the  late  Shogun's  decision.  The  medicine 
however  tock  effect ;  but  a  month  later  Nobutsune  Asson 
died  of  paralysis.  So  difficult  are  calculations  about 
worldly  things. 

While  the  Shogun  was  ill  some  of  the  men  who  had 
been  favored  by  his  father  sought  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  Kii-no-Kami.  Oh !  Who  can  be  trusted  ?  So  too 
when  Lord  Kofu  was  heir  apparent  did  one  of  the  ruling 
Shogun's  men  seek  his  favor.  But  he  gained  nothing, 
as  was  right. 

In  the  winter  Bungo-no-Kami  was  to  have  gone  to 
Kyoto  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
abdicated  Emperor  to  the  Shogun.  It  would  have  been 
the  first  alliance  between  the  families  and  most  thank- 
worthy.    But  it  is  now  like  an  unfinished  dream. 

This  year  Nobutsune  Asson  sentenced  a  murderer  of 
an  uncle  to  a  punishment  one  degree  less  than  beheading, 
on  the  ground  of  a  precedent  in  the  late  reign.  Zembo 
Asson  dissented  and  asked  my  opinion ;  and  I  could  not 
agree  that  one  who  killed  his  uncle  should  be  punished 
less  severely  than  an  ordinary  murderer,  nor  could  I  find 
the  alleged  precedent.  * 

The  last  day  of  the    year  a  fire  started  in  the  middle 


*  The  slayer  of  a  parent  had  his  head  sawn  off  and  his  wife  and 
children  killed;  the  slayer  of  an  uncle  had  his  head  sawn  off  and  his  wife 
and  children  punished  one  degree  less  than  death. 


J 
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of  the  night  in  Tadanaga  Asson's  mansion  and  burned 
many  houses,  not  being  out  until  10  a.m.  New  Year's 
day.  The  commingling  of  firemen  and  folks  in  their  robes 
of  ceremony,  in  the  streets,  was  strange. 

On  the  1  ith  was  another  fire  and  the  prison  burned. 
Many  prisoners  escaped,  among  them  some  whose  trials 
were  still  unfinished  though  begun  sixteen  or  more  years 
before,  until  the  accusations  against  them  were  forgotten, 
their  friends  were  dead  and  they  had  nowhere  to  go. 

The  magistrates  wanted  to  know  what  should  be  the 
punishment  for  the  run-aways  and  Zembo  Asson  asked 
me.  "  According  to  their  crimes,  of  course "  I  said. 
"  It  is  an  offence  to  run  away  and  yet,  such  folks  natur- 
ally seek  even,  a  day  of  freedom.  But  why  have  those 
persons  whose  guilt  remains  so  long  unproved  been 
omitted  from  the  list  of  pardoned  prisoners  ?  To  punish 
severely  now  would  be  merciless,  but  to  prevent  such 
attempts  in  the  future,  decree  that  the  punishment  of  those 
who  run  away  shall  be  increased  one  degree,  and  that 
of  those  who  do  not  flee  the  punishment  shall  be  lighten- 
ed one  degree.  Pardon  this  time  those  who  are  still 
unconvicted,  and  lighten  the  punishment  of  all  who  do 
not  try  to  escape.  Do  not  search  for  any  uncondemned 
person  who  has  escaped,  for  their  flight  was  caused  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  magistrates  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
government."     But  my  advice  was  not  followed. 

It  was  decided  to  tie  to  a  cross  the  decayed  body  of 
a  man  who  had  killed  his  lord  seven  or  eight  years  pre- 
viously, and  had  died  in  prison.  His  body  had  been 
preserved  in  salt.  Such  horrible  lawless  things '  call  for 
no  discussion. 

From  the  spring  of  last  year  child  stealing  was  much 
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talked  about.  This  is  the  case  as  it  was  finally  decided : 
— A  chemist  of  Suidocho  named  Seibei,  of  Ise  province, 
hired  two  young  boys,  Saburobei  and  Tobei,  and  the 
younger  disappeared.  In  the  spring  the  elder  boy  saw 
the  lad  in  a  beggar's  house,  and  told  his  master  who  at 
once  fetched  his  boy  home  again.'  Thereupon  a  rotiin 
named  Yamada  Masauemon  appeared  and  claimed  the 
boy,  saying  "  He  was  entrusted  to  me  six  years  ago  by 
his  father  Dosan  of  Koshu.  I  made  him  servant  to  a 
doctor,  but  as  he  proved  a  worthless  fellow  I  gave  him 
to  this  beggar."  Yamada  was  very  angry  and  entered  a 
complaint.  Dosan  and  the  lad  were  examined  and  both 
died  in  prison  before  the  trial  ended.  Then  the  question 
was,  what  shall  be  done  to  Yamada?  and  I  advised  that 
his  punishment  should  be  a  degree  less  than  death  and 
he  was  sent  to  an  island.  For  during  the  trial  when 
Dosan  and  the  boy  met,  the  boy  did  not  know  him  and 
Dosan  cried,  "  What !  Not  know  your  father !"  and  struck 
him  so  that  he  fled ;  but  when  a  man  was  brought  from 
Ise  the  lad  rushed  to  him,  crying  "Father!"  and  also 
knew  the  men  who  brought  the  father.  The  case  was 
clear,  but  Yamada  and  Dosan  would  not  give  in,  and  the 
stupid  merciless  officers  would  not  decide  but  let  the  lad 
and  Dosan  die  causelessly  in  prison.  After  their  death 
Yamada  said  "  One  hardly  can  say  he  was  Dosan's  son, 
after  so  long  a  time !"  We  could  not  find  what  had  be- 
come of  Dosan's  son. 

The  two  daughters  of  Kusuke  of  Funatsu  village,  pro- 
vince of  Kii,  were  enticed  away  as  follows.  In  Shbtoku  I 
(171 1)  Doju  keeper  of  the  Omiya  inn,  Shinagawa,  Mu- 
sashi  province,  gave  Kibei,  his  servant,  twenty  gold  ryo 
and  sent  him  to  buy  some  maid  servants.     Finally  Kibei 
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came  to  Funatsu  village  and  found  an  old  couple  with 
two  daughters.  They  were  very  poor.  Kibei  told  them 
his  master  would  make  them  all  comfortable  if  they 
would  go  with  him.  So  they  started.  At  Totomi  was 
a  barrier  which  could  be  passed  only  by  those  who  had 
passes,  and  the  penalty  for  going  without  a  permit  was 
crucifixion.  But  the  simple  folks  did  not  know  of  the 
barrier,  and  Kibei  hired  people  of  the  neighborhood  to 
lead  them  around  it  by  mountain  paths  to  Mitsuke  where 
he  rejoined  them.  Then  he  told  the  parents  what  he 
wished  of  the  girls,  but  they  refused  to  let  them  be  ser- 
vants in  an  inn.  However,  as  they  could  not  go  home 
all  went  on  to  Shinagawa  together.  They  arrived  in  the 
1  ith  month,  but  Ddju  pretended  to  be  very  angry  and 
drove  them  all  out  of  his  house,  scolding  Kibei  for  get- 
ting such  young  girls.  Kibei  was  in  great  trouble.  He 
wept  and  pleaded  and  at  last  was  told,  "  Sell  the  girls  to  a 
brothel !  "  There  was  no  other  resource,  so  a  procurer  was 
called  and  the  girls  were  sold  to  the  New  Yoshiwara  for 
1S°  g°ld  iyo*  The  procurer  was  given  34  ryo  ni  bu, 
Kibei  7  ryo,  the  father  7  ryo,  and  Ddju  kept  the  rest. 
The  girls  were  said  to  be  from  Suruga. 

The  parents  had  nowhere  to  go  and  became  the  ser- 
vants of  their  daughters'  master,  and  there  soon  after,  the 
mother  died.  All  who  heard  of  this  terrible  condition 
pitied  the  unfortunates,  but  the  father  was  kept  from 
making  a  complaint  by  the  guilt  incurred  in  stealing  past 
the  barriers.  At  last  however,  he  went  to  Kii-no-Kami 
who  referred  him  and  his  complaint  to  the  magistrates. 
All  concerned  were  examined  and  during  the  dilatory 
and  unnecessary  process  the  father  died  in  prison.  And 
the  magistrates   decided: — "  The   father's  guilt  was  great 
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because,  though  he  did  not  know  of  the  barrier  at  first, 
he  did  not  confess  as  soon  as  he  found  out  about  it. 
Let  his  head  be  cut  off,  sent  to  his  native  village  and 
exposed  there :  let  the  men  who  guided  the  party  past 
the  barrier  be  beheaded  or  crucified :  let  the  girls  remain 
with  their  master  or  be  made  servants  and  let  the  inn- 
keeper be  driven  from  Shinagawa  or  banished  to  an  is- 
land."    But  my  decision  was  this : — 

"  The  man  should  have  complained  at  once  when  he 
learned  of  the  barrier,  but  his  error  needed  no  severe 
reproof,  such  a  simple  old  man  and  so  misled  !  The  law 
of  Gemva  5,  (A.D.  1619?)  restores  stolen  folks  to  the 
lawful  owner,  how  then  can  the  girls  remain  with  the 
brothel  keeper?  I  need  not  discuss  the  plain  guilt  of 
the  guides.  The  inn-keeper's  offence  comes  under  the 
law  which  decrees  death  to  those  who  buy  and  sell  men. 
Why  lighten  his  punishment  ?  He  deceived  these  people, 
got  them  past  the  barrier,  sold  the  girls  to  the  Yoshi- 
wara  and  took  the  profits."  So  I  decided  and  so  it  was 
done.     The  girls  were  sent  home  to  Kii. 

The  magistrates  left  the  case  to  their  clerk  and  the 
latter  were  bribed  by  Dqju  and  the  brothel  keeper.  What 
is  to  be  said  when  such  officials  have  the  awarding  of 
punishments  ? 

A  request  came  in  from  Kyoto  in  the  name  of  the  ab- 
dicated emperor,  that  the  Todai  temple  in  Nara  be  permit- 
ted to  collect  funds  throughout  the  empire  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  edifice.  Precedents  were  sent 
with  the  petition.  Zembo  Asson  sent  the  petition  to  me 
expressing  his  dissent,  but  adding  that  he  did  not  see 
how  we  could  refuse  an  emperor  and  an  ex-emperor. 
But  I  criticized  the  precedents  and  showed  why  we  need 
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not  agree,  arguing  that  the  response  would  be  small  be- 
cause of  many  extraordinary  imposts  on  the  provinces 
and  that  such  a  result  would  seem  disrespectful  to  the 
Emperors.  An  answer  was  sent  accordingly,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  it  agreed  with  the  wishes  of  the  Kyoto 
rulers,  but  that  they  had  yielded  to  the  importunity  of 
the  Nara  priests. 


THE  CHINESE  TRADE:  SOME  CRIMINAL 

CASES. 

Last  year  the  new  commercial  laws  were  made,  and 
this  year  the  men  from  Canton  and  Fuken,  who  had 
licenses,  came  and  traded  ,but  on  one  came  from  Nanking 
and  Nimba.  Later,  one  Ritoshi  came  from  Fuien  with 
this  tale, — The  Nanking  and  Nimbu  men  have  been  ac- 
cused of  plotting  against  the  government  and  adopting 
a  foreign  "  year-name "  because  the  Japanese  "  year- 
name  "  is  on  their  licences.  The  accusation  came  from 
men  who  failed  to  get  licenses,  and  though  the  men 
protested  their  innocence  their  licenses  were  taken  away. 
So  they  cannot  come,  but  I  went  to  Canton  and  sailed 
from  that  port.  So  far  Ritoshi ;  and  the  Nagasaki 
magistrates  wrote,  "  It  looks  as  if  the  Chinese  wish  to 
break  our  laws  and  send  boats  as  before,  but  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  truth  of  this  story  and  shall  keep  Ritoshi 
until  others  come." 

When  Zembo  Asson  asked  my  opinion  I  told  him  that 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law.  Even  at 
home  we  had  trouble  in  carrying  out  the  laws  about  the 
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new  currency,  and  it  will  take  from  three  to  five  years 
to  enforce  this  one  completely  as  it  effects  foreign  lands. 
The  leading  men  said  the  regulations  for  the  Korean 
embassy  cannot  be  carried  out,  but  they  were  as  the 
Shogun  insisted.  But  now  the  Shogun  is  a  child  and 
it  is  impossible  to  mark  out  a  determined  course  of 
action." 

Zembo  Asson  again  consulted  with  the  elders  and  I  was 
called.  On  the.  1 8th  April  (17 16)  Tadanaga  Asson  took 
me  to  the  Council  of  State.  First  Kawachi-no-Kami, 
who  was  in  charge  of  this  business,  and  then  each  of 
the  others  expressed  his  opinion,  as  follows ; — The  laws 
follow  the  wishes  of  the  late  Shogun  but  they  will  be  in 
vain  if  this  request  from  Nagasaki  is  agreed  to.  You 
were  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the  late  Shogun  and  we 
are  prepared  to  follow  your  advice.     I  replied, — 

"As  I  told  Zembo  Asson,  when  the  laws  were  made 
I  anticipated  trouble,  and  as  I  am  ill  and  old,  do  not 
expect  to  live  to  see  them  completely  enforced.  But 
they  can  be  enforced,  if  they  are  all  insisted  on  and 
nothing  changed." 

Zembo  Asson  agreed,  and  after  a  while  all  agreed  that 
this  was  the  only  possible  course.  Then  being  without 
excuse,  I  promised  to  attend  to  it,  and  wrote  at  once 
to  the  Nagasaki  magistrate  to  the  following  effect;  — 
"  Under  Heaven  all  evil  is  one,  and  as  we  will  permit  no 
one  to  come  in  violation  of  our  laws,  we  will  not  admit 
Ritoshi,  who  confesses  that  he  has  violated  the  laws  of 
his  country  by  coming.     Send  him  back  at  once." 

The  magistrates  wrote  that  another  man  had  come 
with  a  Chinese  license,  but  when  I  saw  it  I  said, — "  It  is 
not  a  license  to  trade  in  Japan  for   it   does   not    conform 
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to  ancient  usage.     Send  this  man  home  also."     So  both 
were  expelled. 

One  morning  a  young  samurai  killed  a  robber  on  the 
bank  of  the  Baniu  river  and  was  arrested  by  the  neigh- 
bors and  taken  to  the  officials.  On  examination  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  a  samurai  named  Sakai  Jdhachi,  20 
years  old,  and  that  he  had  fled  from  his  lord,  Totomi- 
no-Kami  and  was  travelling  to  Suruga.  Between  Totsu- 
ka  and  Fujisawa  a  big  man  joined  him  and,  near  the  river, 
thrust  his  hand  into  Sakai's  bosom  to  take  his  things, 
when  Sakai  killed  him  with  one  stroke  of  the  sword. 
The  officials  praised  the  deed  but  put  Sakai  in  prison  y 
for  leaving  his  lord. 

To  me  it  seemed  that  thieves  would  take  his  impri- 
sonent  as  a  punishment  for  killing  one  of  their  number, 
and  so  would  be  emboldened  and  increase  to  the  injury 
of  travellers.  So  Zembo  Asson  sent  for  the  minister  of 
T6tomi-no-Kami,  and  asked  him  if  the  matter  could  not 
be  arranged  and  said  that  it  was  a  shame  to  punish  a 
young  man  who  had  killed  a  robber.  So  the  minister 
saw  his  lord  and  Sakai  was  declared  innocent  and 
released. 

About  the  same  time  Yamato-no-Kami  said  to  Nori- 
yuki  the  younger  brother  of  Zembo  Asson,  "  Your  direc- 
tions to  that  merchant  cannot  be  carried  out."  "  What 
directions?"  asked  Noriyuki,  and  investigation  showed 
that  his  name  had  been  forged  to  an  order  permitting 
a  rtierchant  to  coin  gold,  and  that  Noriyuki's  wife  was 
implicated.  Some  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  were 
crucified  and  others  were  banished.  I  said  to  Zembo 
Asson.  "  This  comes  from  the  prevalence  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  that   is    why   the    merchants    are    full  of 
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these  schemes.  It  must  all  be  stopped  or  we  shall  have 
these  terrible  scandals  constantly."  So  Zembo  Asson 
consulted  with  the  elders  and  a  law  was  issued.  (Even 
I  was  offered  500  gold  ryo  last  year  by  a  priest  in  con- 
nection with  the  Nagasaki  affair,  and  a  further  promise 
was  made  of  300  ryo  annually  to  each  of  my  sons  if  the 
desired  plans  were  caried  out.  What  then  was  probably 
offered  to  men  of  high  official  rank?) 

A  complaint  was  made  against  some  men  living  on  a 
plain  between  Ajiro  village  and  Toguchi  village,  in  Kam- 
bara  township  Echigo  province.  Funakoshi  Saemon  sent 
from  Edo  two  constables  who  arrested  a  man,  supposed 
to  be  a  robber,  named  Gouemon  and  his  five  followers. 
The  constable  tried  to  hand  over  the  band  to  the  Ajiro 
authorities,  but  these  would  not  take  charge  of  them  but 
declared  the  men  not  under  their  jurisdiction.  The 
constables  then  went  to  Toguchi,  only  to  be  told  that 
Gouemon  was  a  tenant  of  the  Shogun.  The  constables 
accordingly  went  to  Kaiya  on  the  Shogun's  estates,  but 
were  again  refused.  The  Shogun's  deputy  was  at 
Idzumozaki,  twenty  miles  or  more  away  and  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Edo.  A  company  of  fourteen  men  or 
more  was  collected*  including  the  constables,  prisoners 
and  men  armed  with  swords  and  spears,  and  they  start- 
ed one  day  and  arrived  the  evening  of  the  next.  Again 
custody  of  the  prisoners  was  refused,  and  the  con- 
stables were  told  the  men  should  be  imprisoned  and 
tried  where  the  crime  was  committed.  By  this  time 
the  constables'  funds  were  exhausted,  and  they  could  not 
take  the  robbers  to  Edo  without  passports  and  so;  after 
consultation  the  prisoners  were  set  free  and  the  con- 
stables  returned,    to    Edo   with   their  excuses.      Saemon 
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sent  the  constables  back  again    with    instructions   for  the 
local  officials. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  month  the  father,  son  and  one 
other  man  were  taken,  and  given  in  charge  at  Toguchi 
and  soon  after  the  others  were  arrested,  and  all  were 
brought  to  Edo. 

Censors  and  magistrates  made  an  investigation,  and  the 
oiks  of  the  villages  were  also  examined  and  the  results 
sent  to  Edo.  There  it  was  proposed  to  send  men  to  the 
place,  and  have  them  discover  to  which  village  the  rob- 
bers belonged.  But  I  told  Zembo  Asson,  "  The  exami- 
nation only  touches  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  case. 
The  residence  of  the  men  was  put  on  the  plain  between 
the  villages,  after  consulting  with  the  inhabitants  of  both 
in  order  that  it  might  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  neither. 
The  robber's  testimony  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the 
villagers.  His  place,  by  the  map,  is  only  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  in  extent  and  is  separated  from  Taguchi  by  a 
grove  of  cedars  which  the  Taguchi  folks  say  is  their 
boundary.  But  the  boundary  has  been  changed,  evident- 
ly, since  this  land  was  occupied,  to  avoid  [trouble.  But 
in  any  case  the  villages  were  wrong  in  refusing  to  take 
the  prisoners.  But  the  main  point  is  different, — Are  the 
men  robbers?"  With  that  the  boundary  investigation 
stopped. 

The  man's  papers  showed  these  facts: — He  was  born 
in  Kaya  village  and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  His  father 
died  when  the  boy  was  four  years  old,  and  he  was  cared 
for  by  the  fourth  brother  of  his  mother,  until  his  grand- 
father died.  Then  the  lad  was  cast  adrift  and  became  a 
beggar.  When  thirteen  he  went  back  to  his  native  place 
and    found  an  employer.     A    year  later    he   went    to  his 
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grandmother's  and  stayed  four  years.  He  married  a  wid- 
owed daughter-in-law  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  and  a  son 
was  born,  the  son  now  under  arrest.  But  the  woman's 
temper  was  unendurable  and  Gouemon  could  not  stay  in 
his  father-in-law's  house,  but  left  wife  and  child  and  went 
to  the  Kanon  temple  in  Yotsuya  and  rented  land  from 
the  priests.  He  brought  his  son  to  his  new  home  and 
took  another  wife  from  the  Goscncho  village.  But  he 
had  trouble  with  the  people  of  that  village  over  some 
money  he  had  loaned  them,  and  when  they  threatened  to 
kill  him  he  took  wife  and  child  and  finally  obtained  this 
land,  twelve  years  ago,  from  these  two  villages,  Ajiro 
and  Taguchi. 

He  built  a  house  and  cultivated  the  land.  The  villages 
hired  him  to  protect  them  against  robbers,  for  he  had 
been  with  robbers  after  leaving  Yotsuya,  and  could 
obtain  their  promise  not  to  molest  the  villages  where  he 
lived.  He  had  arms  too  and  gathered  followers,  wanderers 
like  himself  whom  he  cared  for.  They  farmed  by  day 
and  patrolled  the  villages  by  night.  Gouemon  became 
prosperous  and  had  no  reason  for  stealing. 

The  story  the  villagers  told  agreed  with  Gouemon's 
papers,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  the  guardian 
of  fifteen  villages,  and  that  ten  years  before,  when  a 
thief  robbed  a  temple  Gouemon  found  him  and  recovered 
the  property.  Gouemon's  followers  too  told  of  his  kind- 
ness and  the  strict  discipline  of  his  household,  not  an 
article  being  admitted  unless  a  clear  account  of  it  were 
given. 

When  asked, — "  Why  did  you  confess  yourself  guilty  at 
first  to  Saemon  ?"  Gouemon  replied,  "  I  could  not  endure 
the  torture.     There  was  no  one  to  help  me  and  I  wished 
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for  an  immediate  death.     The  villagers  will  testify  to  the 
truth  of  my  statements  if  they  are  asked." 

On  inquiry  at  the  places  where  the  crimes  were  said 
to  have  been  committed,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been 
no  such  crimes.  Especially  to  the  point  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Mizoguchi  deputy  who  said  there  had  been 
no  murders  in  that  domain,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
informed  had  any  been  committed ;  and  that  the  man 
Jirosaku  of  Tsukioku  village  who  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  died  of  illness  three  years  ago. 

Gouemon's  innocence  was  established.  It  appears  that 
there  were  robbers  and  laws  against  them  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Sage  Kings,  though  their  government  was 
just,  kindness  prevailed  and  naturally,  man's  heart  was 
not  inclined  to  theft.  The  vulgar  proverb  says,  "  Lice 
on  the  body,  rats  in  the  house  and  robbers  in  the  state.' ' 
Robbers  will  not  cease  to  be,  though  so  many  are  put 
to  death  that  their  bodies  are  as  hills  and  their  blood 
as  rivers. 

Gouemon  has  repented  of  his  former  misdeeds,  and  has 
kept  robbers  away  from  those  fifteen  villages  for  twelve 
years.  He  should  not  be  put  to  death  for  former  crimes, 
even  if  he  committed  them.  That  region  has  been  full  of 
robbers  always,  and  if  he  is  punished  for  his  old  offences, 
the  people  cannot  sleep  in  peace  at  night.  Besides,  there 
are  many  persons  who  were  once  robbers  but  are  now 
good  subjects.  If  they  are  led  to  think  they  are  to  be 
punished,  they  will  plan  to  live  in  luxury  by  any  means, 
for  at  least  a  day.  Such  restraint  of  robbers  makes 
robbers.  The  Great  Learning  says,  "  Make  new  the  .£ 
people :"  the  Analects  teach,  "  Think  not  of  old  mis-  ' 
deeds :"  the  Book  of  Changes  says,  "  The  superior  man 
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truly  repents  and  reforms,  the  common  man  tries  to  save 
his  honor.  It  is  well  to  forsake  sin  and  live  in  righteous- 
ness." 

Let  Gouemon  be  sent  back  home,  restored  to  his  posi- 
tion as  guardian  and  let  his  place  be  put  under  the  Mizo- 
guchi  jurisdiction.  And  do  not  condemn  the  folks  of 
Ajiro,  Taguchi  and  Kaihara.  The  two  constables  should 
be  praised.  Why  have  they  been  imprisoned  at  home  for 
not  bringing  the  prisoners  the  first  time  ?  It  was  not  the 
officers'  fault  that  their  funds  gave  out  and  that  they 
dismissed  their  prisoners.  All  were  finally  arrested  and 
not  a  man  escaped." 

On  all  these  points  the  final  decision  followed  my  advice. 


THE  VILLAGE  WAR. 

A  statement  came  to  the  government,  about  the  same 
time,  from  a  village,  Koremasa,  some  twenty  five  miles 
from  Edo  to  this  effect, — The  folks  from  this  village,  to 
the  number  of  1400  or  1500  in  the  seventh  month 
of  last  year  went  to  Shimo-koganai  village  and  created 
a  disturbance,  cutting  down  trees  and  bamboos  and 
grain,  and  carrying  all  away.  Three  leaders  were  put 
in  prison  but  escaped  when  the  prison  burned.  Some  of 
the  others  were  deported. 

I  wondered  that  nothing  had  been  known  of  so  great 
an  affair  and  ordered  an  investigation.  It  appeared  there 
had  been  a  quarrel  between  two  villages  over  a  common 
pasture  for  horses,  and   that   on   the    sixth    day    of  the 
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seventh  month  of  last  j'ear,  the  Koremasa  folk  stirred 
up  the  people  of  the  neighboring  villages  and  attacked 
Shimo-Koganai  with  bows,  swords,  spears,  conch  shells 
and  war  cries.  The  inhabitants  of  Shimo-Koganai  all 
fled  and  the  invaders  broke  down  a  house,  destroyed  furni- 
ture and  treasures,  cut  down  the  grove  and  trampled  the 
crops. 

It  was  reported  to  the  deputy  but  his  summons  was  dis- 
regarded. The  next  day  there  was  another  invasion,  and 
trees  were  cut  down  and  crops  trampled  as  before.  In 
all  57,700  trees  besides  bamboos  were  cut  down,  so  that 
20,000  men  must  have  been  present,  allowing  two  or 
three  trees  to  each  man.  In  the  Shimabara  revolt  only 
30,000  men  were  engaged,  and  if  so  great  an  affair  took 
place  within  twenty  five  miles,  why  has  it  been  kept  hidden 
until  now  by  the  magistrates  ?  What  were  the  magistrates 
thinking  of,  as  the  laws  of  the  Shogunate  for  generations 
have  strictly  forbidden  combinations  ? 

The  deputy  replied  that  he  had  reported  to  the  finance 
magistrate  for  that  month  Ise-no-Kami,  as  the  villages  were 
on  the  Shogun*  domains :  that  many  witnesses  had  been 
examined  and  that  the  offenders  were  so  many  that  only 
the  three  leaders  were  deported,  and  that  the  case  was 
settled  on  the  4th  day  of  the  eleventh  month. 

I  asked  if  it  was  customary  to  decide  such  affairs  without 
reporting  them  first;  and  the  deputy  replied,  "The  govern- 
ment is  informed  when  the  offenders  are  punished  and 
not  before."  But  the  statements  of  the  different  officials 
did  not  agree,  though  all  laid  the  blame  on  Ise-no-kami. 
When  Zembo  Asson  asked,  "  What  shall  be  done  now  ?" 
the  officials  replied,  "  The  degree  of  deportation  cannot 
be  changed."     But  we  decided  that  in  addition  the  men 
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who  had  escaped  from  prison  should  be  recaptured,  or  if 
that  were  impossible  that  others  should  be  punished  in 
their  stead,  and  that  payment  must  be  made  for  the  damage 
wrought.  Ise-no-Kami  was  imprisoned  in  his  own  house. 
Many  lower  officials  were  found  guilty  and  removed  from 
office. 

Such  matters  are  left  to  subordinates  by  the  finance 
magistrates,  and  so  causes  are  not  settled  for  years  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  people.  So  I  proposed  a  law  requiring 
all  cases  to  be  reported  to  the  Shogun  if  not  heard  within 
an  hundred  days.  It  was  enacted;  but  on  the  death  of 
the  Shogun,  Ise-no-Kami  and  the  lower  officials  were  all 
pardoned  and  the  law  was  repealed,  to  the  joy  of  officials 
and  the  grief  of  the  people. 

This  year  the  Shogun  was  ill  from  early  spring,  and 
medicine  did  not  help  him,  he  died  at  the  monkey  hour 
(four  in  the  afternoon)  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  month 
(19th  June  17 1 6).  In  accordance  with  my  lord's  words 
Lord  Kii  was  called  to  the  ca-.tle. 

The  Shogun's  death  was  announced  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month.  On  the  seventh  the  body 
was  taken  to  the  Zqjo  temple.  (It  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  fall  of  Csaka  caslle.  *  Of  all  days  why  did  it 
happen  on  this  ?)  L  had  the  same  place  as  at  the  former 
ohsequies. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  I  gave  up  my  special 
apartment  in  the  palace.  Zembo,  Tadanaga  Asson  and 
all  the  officials  who  had  been  in  the  confidential  service 
of  the  late  Shogun  resigned. 


*  The  final  victory  of  Ieya>u. 
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BASHO  AND  THE  JAPANESE 
POETICAL  EPIGRAM. 

By  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain. 

{Read  4th  June,  1902.) 
I. 

All  Japanese  poems  are  short,  as  measured  by  European 
standards.  But  there  exists  an  ultra-short  variety  con- 
sisting of  only  seventeen  syllables  all  told.  The  poets 
of  Japan  have  produced  thousands  of  these  microscopic 
compositions,  which  enjoy  a  great  popularity,  have  been 
printed,  reprinted,  commentated,  quoted,  copied,  in  fact 
have  had  a  remarkable  literary  success.  Their  native  name 
is  Hokku  (also  Haiku  and  Haikai*),  which,  in  default 
of  a  better  equivalent,  I  venture  to  translate  by  "Epi- 
gram," using  that  term,  not  in  the  modern  sense  of  a 
pointed  saying, — tm  bo?i  mot  de  deux  rimes  or?ie9  as 
Boileau  has  it, — but  in  its  earlier  acceptation,  as  denoting 
any  little  piece  of  verse  that  expresses  a  delicate  or 
ingenious  thought.  Before  entering  into  historical  details, 
it  may  be  best  to  give  a  few  examples,  so  as  to  make 
plain  at  once  the  sort  of  thing  to  which  the  student's 
attention  is  invited.  For  a  composition  begun,  continued, 
and   ended   within  the  limits  of  seventeen  syllables  must 

*  See  pp.  254  and  260-1  for  an  explanation  of  these  terms.    The  Chinese 
characters  serving  to  write  them  are  jR^J,  fltft>  $MHf* 
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evidently  differ  considerably  from  our  ordinary  notions 
of  poetry,  there  being  no  room  in  so  narrow  a  space 
for  most  of  what  we  commonly  look  for  in  verse. 
Take  the  following  as  representative   specimens: — 

(o 

15     Naga-naga  to 
7  Kawa  hito-suji  ya 

5      Yuki  no  hara* 

A  single  river,  stretching  far 

Across  the  moorland  [swathed]  in  snow. 

No  assertion,  you  see,  for  the  logical  intellect,  but  a 
natural  scene  outlined  in  three  strokes  of  the  brush  for 
the  imagination  or  the  memory.     Just  so  in  the  next: — 


*  For  the  sake  of  those  unfamiliar  with  Japanese  prosody,  it  should  be 
stated  that  I.  This  language  acknowledges  no  diphthongs: — what  appear 
to  be  such  in  a  Romanised  transliteration  are  really  two  independent 
syllables.  II.  Final  n  always  counts  as  a  whole  syllable.  The  reason  is  a 
historical  one,  namely,  that  this  final  n  generally  represents  the  syllabic 
mu  in  the  archaic  language,  which  tolerated  no  final  consonants  whatever. 
Thus  the  word  aruran,  "  probably  is,"  counts  as  four  syllables,  and  actually 
sounds  so  to  Japanese  ears.  The  m  in  such  words  as  ambai,  amma,  comes 
under  the  same  rubric.  III.  To  a  similar  cause  must  be  ascribed  the  fact 
that  syllables  containing  long  vowels  count  double : — they  all  result  from 
the  crasis  of  two  original  short  syllables,  as  kbri%  "  ice,"  from  Jko-Ao-ri. 
Some  Chinese  words  with  long  vowels  are  written  with  three  Kana  letters, 
for  instance  j&  chb,  "  long,"  as  chi-ya-u  +  -y  fj .  As  the  classical  poets 
c^mit  no  Chinese  vocables,  such  cases  do  not  present  themselves  in  their 
compositions.  The  epigrammatists  count  all  long  syllables  as  equivalent  to 
two  short  ones,  irrespective  of  derivation  and  spelling,  following  in  this  the 
modern  pronunciation.  IV.  Such  combinations  as  Jboa,  gioa,  shuy  cka,  etc., 
though  written  with  two  Katia  letters,  are  also  treated  by  the  epigram- 
matists as  monosyllables,  because  so  pronounced. 

Applying  the  above  rules,,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  verse  as  No.  3 
is  perfectly  regular  in  its  prosody,  because  the  long  syllable  yu  of  yudachi 
counts  double.  So  is  the  following,  where  a  novice  might  find  it  more 
difficult  to  make  the  count : — 
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(5 

17  \  7 


(3) 

Suzushisa  yo 

Yudachi  nagara 
[  5     Iru  Iii-kage 

How  cool  the  air!  and  through  a  shower 
The  radiance  of  the  setting  sun. 

(4) 

15     Hitchha  chim 
7  Totsu  hito-ha  chiru 

5     Kaze  no  ue 

A  leaf  whirls  down  whirls  down,  alackaday ! 
A  leaf  whirls  down  upon  the  breeze. 

This  last  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  It  is  not 
meant  to  call  up  any  actual  scene: — it  is  metaphorical. 
The  Japanese  poets  were  in  the  habit  of  composing  some 
lines  when  taking  leave  of  life, — a  death-song  in  fact. 
The  tiny  composition  here  quoted — itself  a  little  leaf  fallen 
two  centuries  ago — was  the  death-song  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  epigrammatists.  The  words  intimate  his  re- 
gret at  parting  from  life,  whirled  down  like  an  autumn 
leaf  upon  the  breeze,  to  perish  utterly  and  pa«s  out  of 
remembrance. 

These  specimens  may  serve  to  show  the  general 
character  of  the  Japanese  epigram.  It  is  the  tiniest  of 
vignettes,    a  sketch    in    barest    outline,    the   suggestion, 

(2) 

5     Gwanjitsu  ya 
17  ■     7  Kind  no  mi  ga 

5     Ret  ni  kuru 
On  New  Year's  day,  yesterday's  dun 
Comes  to  present  his  compliments. 
On  the  other  hand,  No.  17  {inf.  p.  265)  has  a  redundant  syllable, — viz., 
8  in  the  second  line  instead  of  7,  because  the  mo  of  tnoshi-agum  counts  as 
two.    Such  Cases  of  imperfect  prosody   are,  as  will  be   noticed   later  on, 
by  no  means  uncommon.  ' 
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not  the  description,  of  a  scene  or  a  circumstance.  It 
is  a  little  dab  of  colour  thrown  upon  a  canvas  one  inch 
square,  where  the  spectator  is  left  to  guess  at  the  picture 
as  best  he  may.  Often  it  reminds  us  less  of  an  actual 
picture  than  of  the  title  or  legend  attached  to  a  picture. 
Such  a  verse,  for  instance,  as 

(5) 

Ura-kaze  ya 

Tomoe  wo  kuzusu 
Mura-ckidori 

A  troop  of  sea-gulls,  and  a  gust 

Off  shore  that  breaks  their  whirling  flight. 

— might  it  not,  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  word, 
serve  as  the  title  of  one  or  more  of  the  water-colour 
sketches  shown  at  any  of  our  modern  exhibitions?  Or 
take  this  one  by  Basho,  the  greatest  of  all  Japanese 
epigrammatists ; — 

(6) 
Magiisa  ou 

Hito  %vo  shiori  no 
Natsu-no  kana 

Over  the  summer  moor, — our  guide 
One  shouldering  fodder  for  his  horse. 

Here  anyone  familiar  with  Japanese  scenery  sees  mir- 
rored the  lush-green  landscape,  the  sloping  moor  with  its 
giant  grass  man-high,  that  obliterates  all  trace  of  the 
narrow  winter  pathway,  while  the  bundle  on  some 
peasant's  shoulder  alone  emerges  far  off  on  the  skyline, 
and  shows  the  wayfarers  in  which  direction  to  turn 
their  steps.  Across  a  distance  of  ten  thousand  miles 
and  an  interval  of  two  centuries,  the  spirit  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Japanese  poet  is  identical  with  that  which 
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informs  the  work  of  the  Western  water-colourist  of 
to-day.  ^  It  is  intensely  modern,  or  at  least  imbued  to  the 
full  with  that  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  characteristic  of  modern  times. 
More  rarely  figures  take  the  chief  place,  as  when  Basho 
gives  us  the  following 

(7) 
Chimaki  yitu 

Kata-de  ni  fiasamu 

HUai-gami 

She  wraps  up  rice-cakes,  while  one  hand 
Restrains  the  hair  upon  her  brow. 

A  picture  this  of  a  rustic  maiden  at  some  village  fair, 
attending  to  her  business  of  selling  cakes  and  lollipops 
to  the  holiday-makers,  and  at  the  same  time  not  in- 
attentive to  her  personal  appearance.  Or  take  an  instance 
from  a  higher  walk  in  life,  .from  the  Samurai  caste  of 
feudal  days: — 

(8) 
Gwanjitsu  ya 

Ie  ni  yuzuri  no 

Tacfu  Jiakan 

Tis  New  Year's  day: — III  gird  me  on 
My  sword,  the  heirloom  of  my  house. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  but  a  single  touch,  a  mere  indica- 
tion. Nevertheless,  as  the  leading  thought,  the  key- 
note, so  to  say,  of  the  subject  is  struck — for  was  not  the 
sword  called  "the  living  soul  of  the  Samurai?" — it 
practically  suggests  the  whole  picture.  Without  any  ver- 
bose addition,  there  rises  up  before  us  the  image  of  the 
warrior  in  his  stiff-starched  robes,  ready  for  elaborate 
feudal  ceremonies,  for  war,  or  for  Jiarakiri. 
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AH  the  specimens  hitherto  quoted  are  on  subjects  com- 
monly called  "  poetical."  But  the  Japanese  epigrammatists 
by  no  means  confine  themselves  to  such.  They  turn 
willingly  to  the  homeliest  themes.  One  of  them  tells 
us  how  cold  he  was  in  bed  last  night: — 

(9) 

Samukereba 

Nerarezu  ncneba 
Nao  samusld 

So  cold  I  cannot  sleep ;  and  as 
I  cannot  sleep,  I'm  colder  stilt 

Another  exclaims 

(10) 

Yobi-kaesu 

Funa-uri  mienu 
Arare  katia 

The  fishmonger, — oh !  call  him  back! 
But  he  has  vanished  in  the  hail. 

It  is  as  if  a  window-pane  had  been  thrown  open,  and 
instantly  shut  again.  We  have  barely  time  to  catch  a 
passing  glimpse  of  the  circumstance  hinted  at. 

A  third  grumblqs,  for  that  "  the  rainy  season  of  June 
has  turned  his  razor  rusty  in  a  single  night,"  while  a 
poetess,  complaining  of  that  same  source  of  trouble,  so 
familiar  to  us  residents  in  Japan,  declares  that  her  "em- 
broidered gown  is  spotted  before  it  has  even  once  been 
worn."  The  washing,  the  yearly  house-cleaning,  Christmas 
(or  rather  December)  bills,  even  chilblains  ( ! ),  come 
under  the  epigrammatist's  ken.  In  fact,  nothing  is  too 
trivial  or  too  vulgar  for  him.  Many  epigrams  have  to  do 
with  packhorses,  inns,  and  miscellaneous  incidents  of  travel. 
Some  contain  historical  allusions,  or  allusions  to  literature. 
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Some  afe  "  epigrams  "  in  the  exact  etymological  sense  of 
the  term,  being  inscriptions  on  pictures,  fans,  etc.  f.  Hard- 
ly any  deal  with  love,  which  is  surprising,  as  love  takes 
high  rank  among  the  favourite  themes  in  the  other  sub- 
divisions of  Japanese  poetry.    / 


n. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  and  orientation.  The  Japa- 
nese epigram  has  had  a  long  and  curious  history.  When 
at  its  zenith,  it  allied  itself  with  a  system  of  ethical  teach- 
ing ;  yet  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  a  paltry  game.  The 
thing  merits  investigation. 

We  find,  then,  that  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  trust- 
worthy information  has  survived, — say,  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  * — Japanese  verse  already  consisted 
of  the  same  extremely  simple  elements  51s  characterise  it 
at  the  present  day.  So  simple  and  scanty,  indeed,  are  these 
elements  that  one  almost  hesitates  to  employ  the  term 
"  prosody  "  in  discussing  them.  Neither  rhyme,  quantity > 
nor  accentual  stress  was  regarded,  but  a  mere  counting 
of  syllables,  eked  out  in  some  degree  by  adhesion  to  a 
traditional  phraseology,  more  particularly  to  certain  stock- 

*  The  "  Kojiki"  which  is  the  earliest  surviving  work  of  Japanese 
literature,  dates  only  from  A.  D.  712.  But  its  historical  notices  begin  to 
be  credible  when  dealing  with  events  of  the  fifth  century,  and  some  of  the 
poems  preserved  in  it  may,  with  a  fair  degree  of  probability,  l>e  attributed 
to  the  sixth  century,  if  not  earlier.  For  a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject 
of  the  credibility  of  early  Japanese  history,  see  the  Introduction  to  the 
Translation  of  the  "  Kojiki"  in  the  Supplement  to  Vol.  X.  of  these  "  Transac- 
tions ; "  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  Aston  in  Vol.  XVI. 
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epithets  (the  so-called  "  pillow-words  "  *).  The  style  was 
naive  in  the  extreme,  and  expressed  the  naive  sentiments 
of  a  primitive  people,  to  whom  writing  was  unknown  or  at 
least  unfamiliar,  and  literature  not  yet  thought  of  as  an 
art.  All  poems  were  brief,  few  extending  beyond  forty  or 
fifty  lines,  most  to  less  than  half  that  number.  The  rule 
determining  their  construction  was  that  lines  of  five  sylla- 
bles and  seven  syllables  must  alternate,  with  an  extra  line 
of  seven  syllables  at  the  end,  to  mark  the  completion  of 
the  poem.  But  even  this  simple  rule  was  often  violated, 
especially  in  early  times,  for  no  apparent  reason  unless  it 
were  want  of  skill.  Frequently  the  impression  left  on  the 
ear  is  that  of  an  almost  total  absence  of  metre.  Anyhow, 
the  normal  form  of  the  Japanese  poem  became  fixed  at 

5,  7,  5,  7,  5,  7, 7,   the  number   of  lines  being   thus 

always  odd.  From  the  beginning,  there  had  been  an 
inclination  to  prefer  poems  of  five  lines  to  those  of  any 
larger  number.  Thus  the  Tanka,  or  "  Short  Ode,"  as  it 
is  termed,  of  5,  7,  5,  7,  7 — or  31  syllables  in  all — was 
established  as  the  favourite  vehicle  of  poetry.  It  never 
was  what  we  term  a  "  stanza :" — no  Japanese  poet  ever 
employed  it  as  the  material  out  of  which  to  build  up  longer 
poems  by  adding  verse  to  verse,  such  composite  versifica- 
tion never  having  approved  itself  to  the  simple  native 
taste.  When  anything  longer  than  thirty-one  syllables 
was  wanted,  an  indefinite  series  of  5,  7,  5,  7  lines,  with 
one  of  7  at  the  end,  was  resorted  to,  as  already  indicated. 

An  impulse  towards  such  more  ambitious  efforts  was 
given  in  the  seventh  century,  by  the  sudden  advance  of 
civilisation   at  that   period  under  Chinese  and  Indian  in- 

*  For  details  of  the  pillow- words,  see  Vol.  V.,  Pt.  I.  of  these  "  Trans- 
actions." 
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fluencc.     The  quickening  of  the  national   intellect  through 
the  advent  of  a  new  religion,  the  remodelling  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  introduction  of  innumerable  new  customs,  wants, 
and  industries,  the  general  diffusion  of  the  art  of  writing, 
and  the  study  of  Chinese  literature,  ended  by  invigorating 
even  poetry.     The  years  between,  say,  A.D.  700  and  760, 
when  the  first  anthology — the  well-known   "  Man-ydshu  " — 
was  compiled  by  Imperial  order,  witnessed  a  veritable  out- 
burst of  song.     There  were  ballads,  love-poems,  elegies, 
descriptive  poems,  mythological  poems  that  sometimes  rise 
almost  into   majesty   of  expression,  occasional   poems   of 
various  import  evidently   inspired   by   genuine   sentiment. 
The    foreign    influence   docs   not   make   itself  obtrusively 
felt;    it    informed,  without  violently   warping,  the   native 
taste.     What  it  contributed  to  the  technique  of  verse  was 
chiefly  a  knowledge  of  that  system  of  "  parallelism  "  which 
was  the  rule  in  Chinese,  and  which  the  Japanese   poets 
now  adopted  as  an  occasional  ornament.     Some  of  these 
compositions  of  the  golden  age  ran  into  as  many  as  50, 
70,  or  100  lines.     Generally,  however,  a  thirty-one  syllable 
verse  on  the  same  subject  was  appended,  showing  how 
curiously  tenacious  the  Japanese  taste  was  of  that  diminu- 
tive  form.       Specimens   translated    literally,   both   of  the 
longer  poems  and  of  the  short  ones  tagged  on  to  them, 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Aston's  "  Grammar  of  the  Japanese 
Written    Language "    and   in   his    "  History    of   Japanese 
Literature."       A    contemporary    critic    might   well    have 
thought  that  the  poetical  literature  of  Japan  was  marching 
towards  a  great  future. 

Unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case.  The  wider  in- 
spiration died  out  within  a  single  life-time.  The  next 
time  that  an  Imperial  anthology  was  called  for  (the  "  Kokin- 
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shu"  published  A.D.  905),  only  five  poems  out  of  a  total 
of  over  i,  100  attained  to  any  length,  and  even  these  few 
fire  universally  allowed  to  lack  merit  of  any  kind.  All 
the  rest  were  diminutive  pieces  each  of  thirty-one  syllables 
only,  and  this  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  classical  form 
of  verse.  Very  dainty  some  of  these  little  verses  are  ;  for 
here  again  Chinese  influence  had  been  active,  and  had 
introduced  numerous  themes  hitherto  unthought  of,  besides 
suggesting  a  far  more  skilful  use  of  language.  The  snow, 
the  moon,  the  plum-blossom,  even  the  cherry-blosson  which 
is  nowadays  considered  the  national  flower  par  excellence, 
the  autumn  leaves, — in  fact  well-nigh  all  the  subjects  that 
have  ever  since  formed  the  commonplaces  of  Japanese 
verse,  are  Chinese  importations  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  That  the  native  prosody  should  have  survived 
unchanged  under  these  circumstances,  may  appear  odd. 
The  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the  profoundly 
divergent  phonetic  structure  of  the  two  languages,  which 
made  the  adoption  of  Chinese  metres  and  rhythms  physically 
impossible.  Here  is  a  couple  of  representative  specimens 
of  the  thirty-one  syllable  stanza,  as  turned  out  by  innumer- 
able poets  from  the  ninth  century  down  to  our  own  day : — 

Fuyu  ttagara 

Sora  yori  liana  no 
Chiri-kuru  wa — 

Knmo  no  anata  zva 

Hani  ni  ya  aruran 

When  from  the  skies  that  winter  shrouds 
The  blossoms  flutter  round  my  head, 
Surely  the  spring  its  light  must  shed 
On  lands  that  lie  beyond  the  clouds.* 

*  The  «'  blossoms  "  arc  of  course  the  snow-flakes,  which,  by  a  graceful 
Chinese  conceit,  are  likened  to  the  white  petals  of  the  cherry-flower. 
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Hana  mo  mitsu 

Hototogisu  wo  mo 
Kiki-liatetsu — 

Konoyo  nochi  no  yo 

Omou  koto  naski 

I've  seen  the  flowers  bloom  and  fade, 
I  have  heard  out  the  cuckoo's  note: — 
Neither  in  this  world  is  there  ought 
Nor  in  the  next  to  make  me  sad. 

That  is,  the  poet — a  true  Epicurean — has  drunk  to 
the  full  the  cup  of  life,  and  has  no  fears  for  the  life 
to  come. 

A  somewhat  free  translation  must  be  excused,  as  our 
English  rhymed  stanza  is  not  easy  to  manage.  Yet  I 
hold  to  it,  as  fairly  representative  of  the  Japanese  original, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  length  within  one  syllable  (32  instead 
of  31),  and  also  because,  when  halved,  it  will  serve  better 
than  aught  else  to  render  the  epigram.  *  In  the  case 
of  the  epigrams,  which  are  far  easier  to  translate,  all 
the  versions  given  in  this  paper  are  literal, — as  literal,  that 
is,  as  the  disparity  between  English  and  Japanese  idiom 


*  The  whole  question  as  to  the  best  equivalents  for  alien  metres  is  a 
notoriously  difficult  one.  Some  ingenious  reader  may  point  out  that  the 
Japanese  epigram  has  exactly  the  same  number  of  syllables  (1 7)  as  the 
hexameter,  when  the  latter  runs  to  its  full  length  of  five  dactyls.  Never- 
theless, I  should  not  select  that  form  as  an  equivalent  in  the  present  case, 
partly  because  the  hexameter  always  sounds  exotic  in  English,  whereas  the 
Japanese  measure  to  be  represented  is  nothing  if  not  popular  and  familiar ;  but 
still  more  because  the  Greek  or  Latin  hexameter  possesses  a  grand  reson- 
ance, and  is  in  itself  a  complete  unit  perfectly  rounded  off,  whereas  the 
form  of  the  Japanese  epigram  is  essentially  fragmentary,  as  will  be  explain- 
ed later  on.  The  somewhat  jogging  form  which  I  have  chosen,  with  its 
elementary  metre  and  its  suggestion  of  fragmentariness,  appears  to  me  to 
suit  the  case  letter. 
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will  allow.  But  in  the  specimen  thirty-one  syllable  odes 
here  quoted  it  is  rather  to  the  form  that  I  would  invite 
attention  than  to  the  matter,  because  in  this  particular  form 
the  epigram  had  its  origin.  >It  will  be  noticed  that  a 
dash  has  been  placed  after  the  third  line  of  the 
Japanese  original.  This  is  because  the  voice  always  pauses 
in  that  place,  after  what  is  termed  the  "  upper  hemistich  " 
(Jap.  Kami  no  ku,  also  Hokku,  lit.  "  initial  hemistich  "), 
consisting  of  17  syllables.  The  "lower  hemistich  "  (Shimo 
no  ku  or  Ageku,  *  lit.  "  raising  "  that  is  "  finishing  hemistich  ") 
consists  of  14  syllables.  The  slight  pause  made  between 
them  for  rhythmical  purposes  causes  each  to  be  recognised 
as  a  semi-independent  entity,  even  when  the  sense  flows 
on  without  interruption.  This  fact  had  an  important  result 
in  what  came  after. 

And  now  the  Chinese  influence,  which  so  far  had  acted 
for  good,  took  a  baneful  turn,  introducing  conventionality 
and  frivolity.  Poets — shall  we  rather  say  poetasters? — 
were  no  longer  to  draw  their  inspiration  from  their  own 
hearts,  and  from  the  incidents  of  their  lives : — they  were 
encouraged  to  write  to  order.  The  social  state  of  Japan 
at  that  period  fostered  the  evil.  There  could  be  no  popular 
or  national  literature ;  for  the  mass  of  the  nation  still  lay 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  only  literary  influence  then  known, 
— an  alien  one.  The  cultivation  of  letters  was  accordingly 
almost  confined  to  Court  circles,  a  Court  itself  bereft  of 
political  power,  and  where  life  had  sunk  into  an  effem- 
inate round  of  ceremonies  and  diversions  alike  puerile  and 
tiresome.  Poetical  tournaments  (uta-azvase)  became  a 
favourite  pastime.     In  imitation  of  Chinese  usage,  themes 

*  The  Colloquial  expression  ageku  no  hate  tri,  "  the  end  of  it  all,"  comes 
from  this,  being  literally  "at  the  end  of  the  hemistich." 
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were  set,  courtiers*  wits  were  sharpened  against  each  other, 
and  prizes  were  adjudged.  We  even  hear  of  gold  dust 
and  of  landed  estates  being  bestowed  on  successful  com- 
petitors ;  but  real  poetry  had  ceased  to  live. 

The  next  step  was  the  introduction,  at  these  poetry 
tournaments,  of  a  Chinese  game  resembling  our  "  capping 
verses."  At  first,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  Kyoto  composed  Chinese  verses  as  near- 
ly as  possible  after  the  mode  prevalent  at  the  Court  of 
Nanking,  on  rhymes  officially  given  out,  and  according  to 
the  intricate  rules  of  Chinese  prosody.  But  when,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  their  first  pro-Chinese  ardour  had  cooled, 
and  the  task  of  writing  in  a  foreign  tongue  was  felt  to  be 
too  irksome,  they  fell  back  on  the  traditional  native  stanza 
of  thirty-one  syllables.  The  game,  then,  in  this  stage,  con- 
sisted in  either  fitting  on  a  first  hemistich  to  a  second,  or  a 
second  to  a  first.  This  was  termed  Renga,  lit.  "  linked 
verses."  Sometimes,  supposing  a  second  hemistich  to  have 
been  given,  ingenuity  was  exercised  by  the  composition  of 
more  than  one  suitable  first  hemistich,  whose  merits  Would 
be  discussed,  and  the  palm  awarded  to  the  best  by  an 
umpire.  The  independence  of  each  hemistich  thus  became 
accentuated  ;  and  if  the  second  and  less  important  half  were 
to  fall  off,  the  Hokku  or  first  hemistich  would  remain  as  an 
independent  entity.  This  is  what  did  in  fact  happen,  and 
the  form  of  the  epigram  was  thus  determined. 

Things,  however,  did  not  at  first  move  in  that  direction. 
For  a  long  timar— three  or  four  centuries — the  tendency 
was  the  other  way ;  and  here  comes  in  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  story.  Instead  of  producing  an  ultra-short 
variety  of  verse,  the  new  game  seemed  more  likely  to 
lead  to  a  long  and  intricate  variety.     It  would  certainly 
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have  done  so,  had  not  the  bent  of  the  Japanese  mind 
been  too  decid:dly  towards  the  small,  the  sketchy,  no 
less  in  poetry  than  in  painting  and  carving.  l^The  "  linked 
verses/'  which,  down  at  least  to  the  year  11 24,  had  consist- 
ed of  two  members  only,— one  upper  and  one  lower 
hemistich, — were  extended  to  a  larger  number,  in  imitation 
of  Chinese  models.  This  change  had  taken  place  by  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  as  the  Far-Eastern 
mind  habitually  submitted  all  matters — even  the  most 
trivial — to  rigid  rule,  a  code  was  drawn  up  for  the 
guidance  of  verse-cappers.  This  code  appeared  in  several 
recensions,  of  which  the  first  dates  from  A.  D.  1087,  the 
latest  from  1501.  According  to  it,  the  length  of  a  set  of 
"  linked  verses  "  was  extended  to  8,  to  50,  and  ultimately 
to  100  hemistichs,  and  a  certain  order  was  prescribed  for 
the  succession  of  subjects  treated  in  each  set.  Thus, 
if  the  Hokht  ("  initial  hemistich  ")  spoke  of  the  spring  with 
special  reference  to  January,  the  second  hemistich  must  also 
refer  to  January,  and  end  with  a  full  stop.  The  third 
hemistich  must  introduce  some  idea  appropriate,  not  to 
January  only,  but  to  the  whole  season  of  spring,  and  must 
end  with  the  particle  tet  which  roughly  corresponds  to  our 
English  participles  in  edor  ing\  but  should  the  second  hemi- 
stich have  included  a  te>  then  one  of  the  particles  ni  or  ran,  or 
the  phrase  mo  nashi>  must  be  preferred.  The  fourth  hemistich 
is  a  "  miscellaneous  "  one,  that  is,  no  mention  must  be 
made  in  it  of  any  of  the  four  seasons.  It  should  end  with 
some  such  easy,  graceful  verbal  termination  as  nari  or 
keri.  No.  5  is  called  the  "  Fixed  Seat  of  the  Moon," 
because  here  the  moon  must  in  any  case  be  made  mention 
of;  and  this  and  Nos.  6  and  7  are  termed  the  "  Three 
Autumn    Hemistichs, — for    the    moon,   which    introduces 
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these  three,  is  the  special  property  of  autumn.  All  the 
hemistichs  down  to  No.  6  inclusive  are  termed  the  "  Initial 
Obverse  "  (Sho-omote),  because  always  written  on  one  side 
of  the  same  sheet  of  paper ;  and  (according  to  one  authority 
at  least)  such  subjects  as  religion,  love,  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  the  expression  cf  personal  sentiments  arc  forbidden 
therein.  Hemistichs  7  to  12  (in  some  cases  7  to  14)  are  the 
"  Initial  Reverse  "  or  "  Reverse  Corner  "  {Sho-ura  or  Ura- 
kado).  No.  7,  as  already  indicated,  forms  one  of  the  three 
Autumn  Hemistichs ;  but  in  No.  8  and  those  that  follow,  the 
choice  of  subjects  is  left  free.  The  final  hemistich  (Ageku), 
however,  must  return  to  the  subject  of  No.  1.  The  rules 
vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  total  number  of  hemistichs 
gathered  together  into  a  set.  For  instance,  in  one  variety 
of  36,  whose  name  and  number  are  derived  from  the  Six- 
and-Thirty  Poetical  Geniuses  of  mediaeval  literature,  there  is 
a  division  into  two  sets  of  1 8  each ;  and  the  first  of  these  is 
subdivided  into  an  Obverse  of  6  and  a  Reverse  of  1 2  hemi- 
stichs, while  in  the  second  subdivision,  technically  termed 
the  "  Leave-taking,"  the  order  is  exactly  contrary,  the 
Obverse  having  12  and  the  Reverse  6  hemistichs,  while  the 
"  Fixed  Places  "  for  the  mention  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
flowers  are  also  exactly  contrary,  being  respectively  5  and 
1 1  in  the  one,  and  1 1  and  5  in  the  other.  I  have  here 
given  only  three  or  four  of  the  technical  terms  with  which 
the  subject  bristles,  and  will  not  claim  your  attention  for 
the  elaborate  rules  regarding  the  collocation  of  subjects  and 
the  choice  of  words.  Their  minuteness  almost  passes 
belief,  as  when,  for  instance,  it  is  ordained  that  the  word 
ikaga,  "  how  ?  "  may  not  be  repeated  except  at  an  interval 
of  three  hemistichs,  nor  the  word  bakari,  "  about,"  save  at 
an  interval  of  seven  hemistichs;  hototogisu,  "cuckoo,"  only 
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once  in  a  set  of  100,  but  nobe,  u  moorland/'  and  matsu  koi, 
"  love  kept  waiting,"  twice.  Additional  rules  provide  for 
the  preferential  use  of  homonyms, — for  instance,  ka  ^, 
"  fragrance/'  instead  of  ka  jjjfc,  "  mosquito ;"  for  anagrams 
of  proper  names,  for  alphabetical  sequence  in  the  order  of 
the  Kana  syllabary, — all  this  in  certain  fixed  places, — as 
also  for  the  insertion  of  words  upside  down,  as  mitsu, 
"  three/'  for  tsumi,  tf  sin,"  and  for  the  introduction,  not  of 
actual  words  themselves,  but  of  certain  others  with  which 
they  may  form  grammatical  compounds.  At  this  point 
even  the  Japanese  commentator  breaks  down,  confessing 
that  the  intricacies  of  the  subject  begin  to  baffle  him.  In 
fact,  he  ventures  so  far  as  mildly  to  suggest  that  "  these 
rules,  being  too  mechanical,  must  have  interfered  to  some 
extent  with  the  poetical  value  of  the  pieces  composed. "(  !  ) 
Easier  of  comprehension  is  the  classification  of  all  the  items 
allowed  to  be  mentioned  under  the  caption  of  each  month. 
Thus,  under  January  we  find  New  Year's  day,  the  New 
Year  sky,  certain  rice-cakes,  a  particular  kind  of  wine, 
ferns,  the  straw  and  other  emblems  used  in  New  Year 
decorations,  various  ceremonies,  lotteries,  gifts,  the  seven 
herbs  of  spring,  the  plum-blossom,  the  willow,  etc.  We 
aisp  understand  without  difficulty,  though  perhaps  with 
wonderment,  that  an  elaborate  set  of  rules  prescribed  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  transcribing  each  set  of  poems  on 
paper,  as  some  of  the  pages  were  to  have  more  written  on 
them,  some  less.  The  paper  itself,  too,  had  to  be  folded 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  various  pages  possessed 
technical  names,  as  already  hinted  at  above. 

All  this  is  puerile  enough,  C"  How  far  more  absurd  will 
it  not  appear,  when  closer  scrutiny  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  total  of  36,  44,  50,  88,  or  100  hemistichs  thus  tacked 
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on  to  each  other  by  unalterable  rule  gave  no  continuous 
sense  !  ^  In  the  Chinese  models  the  sense  ran  on  continu- 
ously. But  either  these  models  were  misunderstood,  owing 
to  their  being  read  in  anthologies  which  gave  only  "  elegant 
extracts  "  of  the  chief  "  beauties,"  or  else  the  Japanese 
stanza— or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  Japanese  mind 
of  that  age— obstinately  refused  to  lend  itself  to  any  but 
the  shortest  flights.  To  be  sure,  the  work  was  done,  or 
rather  the  game  was  played,  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  cramped  more  soaring  intellects.  Notwith- 
standing the  dominion  of  Chinese  precedents  over  Japanese 
literature,  which  has  already  been  commented  on,  a  rule 
handed  down  from  time  immemorial  forbade  the  use  in 
poetry  of  any  but  purely  native  words.  Thus,  more  than 
half  the  vocabulary  was  excluded  ;  for  half  the  vocabulary 
was  Chinese,  and  these  Chinese  words  comprised  many 
of  those  in  most  familiar  use,  besides  most  of  the  terms 
denoting  delicate  shades  of  meaning.  Their  exclusion  at 
once  limited  the  scope  of  poetical  expression,  helped  to 
make  it  artificial,  and  divorced  it  ever  more  and  more  from 
real  life. 

In  serious  poetry  the  ban  placed  on  all  foreign  terms 
proved  too  strong  to  break,  and  has  remained  in  force 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  result  was  that  this  serious 
poetry  soon  became  fossilised  in  mannerism  and  vain  re- 
petitions. But  even  at  Court, — solemn  as  the  Court  of 
Kyoto  was, — a  revulsion  took  place.  As  early  as  A.D. 
905,  we  find  the  compilers  of  the  "  Kokin-shu"  admitting 
to  a  corner  of  their  anthology  a  small  set  of  stanzas  of 
more  or  less  comic  import,  or  characterised  by  conceits 
which  overstepped  the  limits  set  by  the  rules  of  serious 
poetry.     Such  comic   stanzas  were  termed  Haikai,  and  the 
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taste  for  them  gradually  spread.  The  subjects  might  be 
taken  from  common  life  ;  and  common  words — Chinese  no 
less  than  native — were  admitted  into  their  vocabulary, — 
an  innovation  of  far-reaching  effect,  for  it  gave  free  scope 
alike  to  the  mind  and  the  tongue,  which  had  hitherto  been 
bound  in  mediaeval  fetters.  After  some  time,  it  became 
fashionable  to  compose  "  linked  verses  "  in  the  new  comic 
or  colloquial  style,  which  accordingly  received  the  name 
of  Haikai  no  Renga,  that  is,  "  comic  linked  verses."  The 
first  extensive  collection  of  these  was  made  by  one  Yama- 
zaki  Sokan,  an  ex-Samurai  who  turned  Buddhist  priest, — a 
priest,  apparently,  of  the  jovial  sort,  as  he  forsook  the 
world  less  to  practise  devotion  than  to  be  rid  of  the  worries 
of  feudal  service.  He  lived  from  1465  to  1553,1  and  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Japanese  epigram, 
although  another  poet-priest,  Sdgi  Hoshi  (1421-1502)  was 
his  elder  by  more  than  forty  years.  A  noticeable  feature 
of  this  period  was  the  downward  spread  of  the  taste  for 
this  class  of  poetry  into  the  inferior  ranks  of  society. 

Although  the  custom  long  persisted — indeed  it  is  not 
quite  dead  even  in  our  own  day — of  linking  verses  together 
according  to  the  elaborate  and  puerile  rules  mentioned 
above,  the  Hokku,  or  "  initial  hemistich,"  had  gradually 
come  to  be  considered  more  important  than  all  those  that 
were  tagged  on  to  it.  Its  composition  was  habitually  en- 
trusted to  the  most  skilful  of  the  poets  present  at  any 
poetry  meeting,  it  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  when 
the  others  were  forgotten,  and  many  anthologies  were 
devoted  to  it  alone.  Thus  did  it  happen  that  though  the 
word  Hvkku  properly  means  "  initial  stanza,"  and  Haikai 
no  Rcnga  properly  means  "  comic  linked  verses/'  the 
two  terms  Hokku  and  Haikai  have  practically  run  together 
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into  one  signification.     They,  as  well  as  Haiku  (which  is 
a  cross  between  the   two),    indifferently   denote  what   we 
have   ventured   to    term   the   Japanese   "  epigram."     This 
epigram  may  be  defined  as  a  half-stanza  originally  of  a 
comic,  or  at  least  a  colloquial  cast,  which  in  time  came 
to  be  composed  in  all  moods, — grave  as  well  as  jocular, 
esthetic  as  well  as  trivial,  classical  as  well  as  colloquial. 
Its  permanently  distinctive  characteristics  are  two  in  num- 
ber : — firstly,  it  is  quite  free  in  its  choice  whether  of  subject 
or  of  diction ;  secondly,  it  is  essentially  fragmentary,  the 
fact  that  it  is  part  only  of  a  complete  stanza,  and  that  it  is 
consequently  not  expected  to  do  more  than  adumbrate  the 
thought  in  the  writer's  mind,  having  never  been  lost  sight 
of.     All   through    its   history,   inditers   of  epigrams   have 
devoted  no  small  portion  of  their  time  to  furbishing  up  the 
missing  second  halves  of  their  staves.     A  second  stave  is 
always  there  in  posse  if  not  in  esse, — a  fact  important  to 
the   would-be   translator,   because    it  shows    him   that   in 
selecting  a  form  for  his  versions,  he  should  prefer  one  which 
is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  English  ear  the  impression 
of  fragmentariness.     If  he  omits  to   notice  this,   he  will 
fail  in  his  chief  duty,—  that  of  rendering  in  some  sort  the 
movement  of  the  original.     The   same  consideration   ex- 
plains why  the  grammar  of  this  style  of  verse  is  apt  to  be 
elliptical  to  the  verge  of  obscurity, — past  that  verge  indeed, 
— so  that  great  numbers  of  verses  are  unintelligible  as  they 
stand.       They   are    not   (technically   speaking)   meant  to 
stand  so;  it  is  assumed  that  something  ought  to  follow. 
Accordingly,  the  reader  is  constantly  called  upon  to  supply, 
not  only  missing  verbs  and  particles,  but  whole  clauses. 
The  Japanese  themselves  often  grope  vainly  in  the  obscur- 
ity thus  caused,  as  the  attempted    explanations   of   the 
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commentators  amusingly  testify.  Little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  foreign  student  will  be  apt  to  find  fully  half,  perhaps 
three-quarters,  of  the  epigrams  submitted  to  his  notice 
enigmatical.     Take  this,  for  instance, 

Hatsu-yuki  ya 

Are  mo  hito  no  ko 
Taru-hiroi 

lit.     First  snow,  aye !    that    too  a  child  of   man,    picker-up  of  barrels. 

Such  a  collocation  of  words  sounds  to  us  like  absolute 
nonsense.  But  it  is  not  nonsense ;  it  is  only  sense  over- 
condensed.  The  meaning  is  :  "  That  poor  boy,  walking 
along  the  streets  picking  up  cast-off  barrels  in  the  first 
winter  snow, — he,  too,  and  others  like  him,  miserable 
though  be  their  lot,  yet  count  among  the  sons  of  men, 
and  as  sucli  deserve  our  pity."  The  signification  is  clear 
to  the  Japanese  without  periphrasis  or  comment,  because 
they  are  habituated  to  such  elliptical  modes  of  expression. 
In  fact,  this  verse  has  passed  into  a  proverb.     Or  again, 

(12) 

Yo  no  naka  wa 

Mikka  minu  ma  no 
Sakura  kana 

lit.     As  for  the  world,  oh !    cherry   unseen   during   three    days. 

This,  too,  is  proverbial,  being  equivalent  to  some  such 
saying  of  ours  as  "  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away."  Interpreted  more  closely,  the  exact  sense  conveyed 
is  that  u  The  world  changes  as  rapidly  as  does  a  cherry- 
tree  which  one  should  not  have  visited  for  the  space  of  three 
days.  He  saw  it  in  full  bloom ;  meantime  the  wind  has 
blown,   and  left  not  a  single  blossom  on  the   branches." 
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Here,  too,  Japanese  readers  would  require  no  explanation. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  cases  in  which  the  process 
of  condensation  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  baffle  even 
them.  This  happens  chiefly  when  the  epigram  refers  to 
some  particular  circumstance  or  event,  which  lias  been  for- 
gotten. No  ordinary  educated  Japanese  would  understand 
the  following  without  explanation  : — 

(13) 

Hirosaivaya 

Hito-shigururu 
Numataro 

Hiroscnva  must   probably,   says    the    commentator,   be 

explained  as  the  name  of  a  place, — a  large  mere  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Kyoto ;  the  grammar  and  metre  of  the 

second  line  are  both  shaky  ;  and  the  last  word  Numataro 

has,  it  would  seem,  been  coined  as  afi  equivalent  for  hishi- 

kui,  a  kind  of  wild-goose,  which  is  here  personified  as  the 

eldest  son  (Taro)  of  the  marsh  {nutna).     Thus  we  arrive  at 

some  such  sense  as 

"  A  wild-goose  alone  in  a  shower  at  Hirosawa  " 

which  result,  to  say  the  least,  sounds  unattractive  and  un- 
comfortable. The  impression  which  the  author  meant  to 
convey — an  impression  of  grey  solitude  and  dreariness — 
could  have  been  conveyed  with  far  greater  effect  in  intelligi- 
ble language, — has  in  fact  been  so  conveyed  by  other 
epigrammatists  over  and  over  again,  for  instance  in  these 
closely  parallel  lines  : — 

(14) 

Mozu  no  iru 

No-naka  no  kui  yo 
Kaminazuki 

Lit.     u  Oh !  the  post  in  the  midst  of  the  moor,  on  which  a  butcher- 
bird perches, — November  1 " 
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that  is, 

"  November,  with  a  butcher-bird 
Perched  on  a  post  on  th'  open  moor  " 

a  graphic  suggestion,  truly,  of  a  dreary  autumn  scene. 

The  legitimate  use  of  condensation — legitimate  because 
of  the  vivid  effect  produced — is  well-exemplified  in  the 
following  verse  by  the  poetess  Chiyo,  which  ranks  among 
the  most  famous  productions  of  this  Lilliputian  literary 
form : — 

05) 
Asagao  ni 

Tsurube  tor  arete 

Morai-mizu  ,  .t~Ai 

Lit.     Having  had  well-bucket  taken  away  b^convolvuli^— gift  -water ! 

The  meaning  is  this  : — Chiyo,  having  gone  to  her  well  one 
morning  to  draw  wafer,  found  that  some  tendrils  of  the 
convolvulus  had  twined  themselves  around  the  rope.  As  a 
poetess  and  a  woman  of  taste,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
disturb  the  dainty  blossoms.  So,  leaving  her  own  well  to 
the  convolvuli,  she  went  and  begged  water  of  a  neighbour, 
— a  pretty  little  vignette,  surely,  and  expressed  in  five 
words. 

But  to  return  to  the  historical  sketch  of  our  subject, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  need  for  explanation  and 
comment.  It  was  mentioned  a  page  or  two  back  that  the  first 
collectors  of  "epigrams,"  as  distinguished  from  the  "linked 
verses  "  of  which  these  same  epigrams  were  originally  but 
fragments,  was  Yamazaki  Sokan,  a  Buddhist  priest  whose 
long  life  extended  from  A.  D.  1465  to  1553.  Great  num- 
bers of  priests  belonging  to  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism  devoted 
themselves  at  this  period,  and  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
more,  to  the  art  of  versification  and  to  esthetics  generally. 
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Some  few  Shintoists  did  likewise.  A  Shinto  priest  of  the  Sun- 
Goddess's  temple  at  Ise,  named  Arakida  Moritake  (1472- 
1549),  a  contemporary  of  the  just-named  father  of  epigram- 
matic poetry,  specially  distinguished  himself;  but  his 
compositions,  and  indeed  all  those  of  this  early  age, 
retained  a  strong  comic  tinge.  The  composers  themselves, 
despite  their  ecclesiastical  character,  were  much  given  to 
eccentric  frolics,  and  to  all  the  sans-gene  of  a  semi-Bohemian 
life.  To  their  honour  be  it  added  that,  while  fun  counted 
in  their  eyes  for  a  great  deal,  money  counted  for  nothing  at 
all.  Yamazaki  Sokan  is  said  to  have  lived  on  ten  cash  a 
day,  and  to  have  had  no  other  furniture  in  his  cell  than  a 
single  kettle.  The  prettiest  of  his  verses  that  has  survived 
is  the  following,  which  is  worthy  of  the  later,  classic  age  : — 

(16) 

Koe  nakuba 

Sagi  kosoyuki  no 
Hito-tsuranc 

But  for  its  voice,  the  heron  were 
A  line  of  snow,  and  nothing  more. 

How  often  has  not  this  subject  been  treated  by  the  Japanese 
painter,  as  a  delicate  symphony  in  white  !  But,  as  already 
remarked,  almost  all  his  compositions  verge  on  the  comic, 
for  instance  this  one,  comparing,  not  inaptly,  the  posture  of 
the  frog  to  that  which  a  Japanese  assumes  when  squatting 
respectfully,  with  his  hands  stretched  out  on  the  mats  to 
address  a  superior  : — 

(17) 

Te  wo  tsuite 

Ufa  moshi-aguru  * 
Kawazu  kana 

*  Note  the  polite  word  tfwsM-aguru,  used  in  addressing  a  superior.   • 
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Oh!  the  frog,  with  its  hands  on   the  flodt,  lifting  up   [its  voice  in] 
song! 

Puns  were  much  sought  after,  as  in 

08) 
Yo  ni  furu  wa 

Sara  ni  shigure  na 

Yadori  kana 

where  furu  has  a  double  signification : — firstly,  construed 
with  yo,  it  means  "  dwelling  in  the  world,"  while  secondly 
construed  with  shigure,  it  means  "  a  shower  falling,"  so 
that  the  entire  sense  meant  to  be  conveyed— though  the 
actual  words  merely  adumbrate  it — is  that  "  Man's  sojourn 
in  this  world  is  as  transitory  as  a  shelter  to  which  one 
may  betake  oneself  during  a  shower."  But  to  cap  verses 
cleverly  was  still  the  poetVchief  aim.  Some  one  having 
proposed  as  second  hemistich  the  lines 

Kiritaku  mo  ari 

Kiritaku  mo  nashi 

I  want    to  kill   him,  and    [at  the   same  time]  I  don't   want  to  kill 
him, — 

Yamazaki  Sokan  immediately  added  the  first  hemistich 

('9) 
Nusubito  zvo 

Toraete  mireba 

Waga  ko  nari 

On   looking   at   the  thief  whom  I  have   caught,   [behold]   it  is  my 
own  child. 

This  epigram  has  remained  proverbial  for  a  wish,  which, 
when  fulfilled,  turns  out  to  be  anything  but  pleasant. 

On  another  occasion — it  was  in  the  tenth  month  of  a 
certain  year — the  Shinto  priest  above  mentioned,  on  enter- 
ing the  apartment  where  a  poetical  tournament  was  to  be 
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held,  and  perceiving '  that  the  whole  assemblage  consisted 
of  Buddhists,  exclaimed  in  verse 

(20) 

O  zashiki  wo 

Mireba  izure  tno 
Kaminazuki 

to  which  Sogi  responded  with  the  second  hemistich 

Hitori  shigure  no 
Furi-eboski  kite 
The  task  of  making  this  intelligible  to  any  one  entirely 
ignorant  of  Japan,  its  language,   and  customs,   might  be 
abandoned  as  hopeless.     Members  of  the  Asiatic  Society 

m 

will,  however,  easily  perceive  that  the  contrast  insisted  on 
by  the  two  ready  wits  is  that  between  the  shaven  pates 
of  the  Buddhists  and  the  curious  gauze  cap  worn  by  Shinto 
priests  over  their  natural  hair.  But  this  is  not  all : — there 
are  two  puns  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  Kaminazuki 
is  here  the  first  important  word.  It  signifies  literaily 
"  the  month  without  Shinto  gods."-  The  tenth  month  of 
the  year  is  so  styled  in  Japanese  poetical  and  religious 
parlance,  because  of  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  in  that 
month  all  the  Shinto  gods  and  goddesses  forsake  their 
other  shrines  in  order  to  hold  a  conclave  at  the  great 
temple  of  Izumo.  The  sight  of  a  party  consisting  exclusively 
of  Buddhists  would  naturally  remind  a  Shintoist  of  the 
absence  of  his  Shinto  gods,  and  furthermore,  as  kanti  means 
"hair"  as  well  as  "god/'  the  syllables  kami  nc^shi\ 
suggest  "  no  hair/'  in  allusion  to  the  Buddhist  shaven 
heads,  so  that  the  upper  hemistich  comes  to  mean  "  On 
looking  round  the  apartment,  I  see  none  but  Buddhists." 
In  the  second  hemistich  the  word  shigure,  "  shower," 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand,  forms 
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a  sort  of  punning  "  pillow-word  "  to  introduce  furi,  which 
has  the  sense  of  "  raining,"  and  at  the  same  time  recalls 
f unity  "  old,"  thus  giving  the  sense  of  "  Yes,  but  there  is 
one  Shintoist  among  us  in  his  old  gauze  cap."  Both 
hemistichs  are  decidedly  clever  in  the  original,  though 
the  sparkle  is  of  course  lost  and  the  point  blunted  by  the 
laborious  process  of  elucidation  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

A  few  more  examples  of  the  compositions  of  this, 
the  earliest,  age  of  Japanese  epigram  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  present  essay.  The  authors  above  mentioned 
each  had  numerous  pupils,  by  whom  their  tradition  was 
continued.  But  no  eminent  names  are  recorded  till  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  Samurai  called 
Matsunaga  Teitoku  (i 571- 165 3)  became  the  legislator  for 
epigrammatic  poetry  by  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled 
11  O-Garagasa"  in  which  its  rules  were  detailed  apart  from 
those  that  had  so  long  guided  the  composers  of  "  linked 
verses."  Of  the  latter,  too,  he  was  the  acknowledged 
master  in  his  day,  and  was  accordingly  nominated  by 
Imperial  decree  to  the  post  of  Hana-no-moto,  which  may 
be  rendered  "  the  Flowery  Seat/' — >a  laureateship  which 
carried  with  it  the  control  over  all  minor  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  poetry  schools  by  the  granting  or  withholding 
of  diplomas,  etc. ;  for  in  the  Japan  of  that  age  everything 
was  legislated  for, — even  verse  and  versifiers.  This  par- 
ticular poet,  though  highly  eccentric  and  finally  blind, 
left  a  flourishing  school,  from  which  shone  out  with  parti*- 
cular  lustre  five  disciples  known  to  fame  as  the  "  Five  Stars  " 
(3l  II)*  Even  such  a  Confucian  scholar  as  Hayashi  Razan, 
even  so  eminent  a  Japanologue  as  Kitamura  Kigin,  did 
not  disdain  to  take  lessons  from  him  in  epigram ;  and  the 
great  Basho  himself  was,  poetically  speaking,  his  descend- 
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ant  in  the  second  generation.  His  verses  appear  to  me  * 
somewhat  formal ;  but  he  had  the  merit  of  avoiding  vulgar- 
ity. Teishitsu  (1 608-1 671),  one  of  the  "  Five  Stars/1 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  his  master,  though  it  is 
related  that  he  had  so  poor  an  opinion  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions that  he  considered  only  three  worth  preservation, 
and  committed  all  the  rest  to  the  flames.  One  of  these 
three  has  been  held  by  the  best  judges  *  to  be  the  finest 
epigram  ever  written-     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

(22) 

Korc  wa  kore  wa 

To  bakari  hana  no 

Yoshino-yama 
The  verse  resists  all  attempts  at  adequate  representation  in 
English ;  but  the  gist  of  it  is  that  the  mountains  of  Yoshino, 
when  covered  with  the  cherry-blossom,  baffle  description 
by  their  loveliness,  and  bave  the  beholder  nothing  but 
inarticulate  exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight.  This 
poet  also  had  five  specially  eminent  pupils,  known  in  literary 
history  as  "  The  Two  Guests  and  the  Three  Men  "  (H^ 


*  By  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Basho.  But  Aeba  Koson,  an  ingenious 
modern  critic,  has  pointed  out  a  flaw  in  the  verse : — it  is  not  characteristic 
enough.  .  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  words  might  be  applied  to  other  unique 
scenes,  as  Kore  wa  kore  wa — To  bakari yuki  no — Fuji  no  yatna,  substituting 
-Fuji  with  its  snows  for  Yoshino  with  its  flowers.  Among  epigrams  on 
Yoshino,  this  critic  would  award  the  palm  to  the  following  (by  the  poet 
Ryota),  which  could  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  scene : — 

(21) 

Skira-kumo  ya 

Chiru  toki  /tana  no 
Yoshino-yama  * 

Its  purport  is  to  liken  the  falling  petals  of  the  cherry-blossoms  of 
Yoshino  to  a  white  cloud.  Perhaps  one*  might  render  it  thus :  "  A  white 
cloud, — nay!  the  blossoms  on  Mount  Yoshino  as  they  flutter  down.'' 
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HA)-  With  them  the  first  or  introductory  period  of  the 
Japanese  epigram,  as  cultivated  at  Kyoto,  may  be  said  to 
close.  Its  latest  members  were  contemporary  with  the  rise 
of  two  other  schools, — the  Danrin  Ha  at  Yedo,  which 
plunged  into  intricacy,  mannerism,  and  exaggeration,  and 
Basho's  school  which  finally  led  Japanese  poetry  back  into 
the  paths  of  good  taste  and  good  morals. 

The  origin  of  the  Danrin  School  was  on  this  wise.  A 
Samurai  from  the  province  of  Higo,  named  Nishiyama  Soin 
(1605- 1 68 2),  whose  lord  had  been  cashiered,  wandered  off 
to  Osaka  and  Kyoto,  where  he  shaved  his  head  as  a 
Buddhist  priest  and  prayed  for  poetical  inspiration  to  the 
god  Tcmmangu,  at  whose  shrine  each  of  his  compositions 
was  successively  offered  up.  Such  pious  preparation  would 
lead  the  European  student  to  expect  some  grave  and 
serious  result ;  but  in  Japan  they  manage  these  matters 
differently.  The  result  in  this  case  was  that  the  poet 
went  in  for  every  kind  of  verbal  jugglery  and  ingenious 
conceit !  Meantime,  at  the  then  recently  founded  and  luxuri- 
ous city  of  Yedo,  a  similar  meretricious  taste  had  found 
a  home  in  a  little  coterie  of  versifiers  who  were  weary 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  Kyoto  school.  Their 
club,  which  was  known  by  the  title  of  Danrin  (3M>fc),  or 
"  The  Forest  of  Consultation,'*  warmly  welcomed  Nishi- 
yama to  Yedo  in  1664.  He  became  its  leader,  and,  by 
roving  all  over  the  country  from  Nagasaki  to  the  extreme 
North,  where  one  of  the  local  Daimyos  enrolled  himself 
among  his  pupils,  he  spread  the  new  mode  far  and  wide, 
assisted  therein  by  his  contemporary  Saikaku,  the  favourite 
novelist  of  the  day,  who  may  be  best  described  as  a 
Japanese  Zola,  as  his  stories  are  alike  admirable  in  style 
and  abominable  in   matter.     His  epigrams,  fortunately — at 
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least  those  that  I  have  seen  quoted— do  not  appear  to  have 
shared  in  this  coarseness.  Tradition  credits  him  with 
having  composed  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  a  single 
day.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  verses  of  the 
Danrin  School : — 

(23) 

Naga-mochi  ni 

Hani  kakure-yuku 
Koromo-gac 

A  change  of  garments,  and  the  spring 
Goes  into  hiding  in  the  chest 

that  is  to  say,  "  When  we  stow  away  our  heavier  gar- 
ments on  the  approach  of  summer,  spring  hides  itself  in 
our  trunks  or  closets  till  next  year," — a  conceit  which 
it  doubtless  cost  the  composer  some  trouble  to  excogitate. 

(24) 

Kumo  no  mine  ya 

Yama  minn  kuni  no 
Hiroi-mono 

A  lucky  find, — the  peaks  of  cloud, — 
For  countries  that  no  mountains  see 

that  is,  "  In  flat  countries,  how  glad  the  natives  must 
be  to  see  mountainous  masses  of  cloud  !" — another  conceit 
of  like  calibre  to  the  first. 

(25) 

Moshi  nakaba 

Chocho  kago  no 
Ku  wo  uken. 

Did  it  but  sing,  the  butterfly 
Might  have  to  suffer  in  a  cage 

in  other  words,  u  'Tis  fortunate  for  the  butterfly  that  its 
voice    is    not    as    beautiful    as    its    wings ;    for    in    that 
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case    it  would    run  the  risk  of  being  shut    up   in  a  cage 
by  those  who  would  fain  hear  it  sing." 

.        (26) 

Tsuki-yo  yoshi 

Tachitsu  itsu  netsu 

Mitsu-no-hama 
The  actual  sense  here  conveyed  is,  "  Beauteous  is  the 
moonlight  night  at  Mitsu-no-hama,  whether  one  stand 
up,  or  sit,  or  lie  down."  But  the  real  point  must  be 
sought  in  the  sound  of  the  words, — the  three  tsiis  of 
Tachitsu  itsu  netsuf  resumed  in  the  word  tnitsu,  which  it- 
self signifies  "  three." 

(27) 

Sareba  aki 

To  mdsu  iware  no 

Nobe  soro 
Here  again  the  matter  signifies  little ;  it  is  the  manner 
that  amuses.  The  meaning,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  is 
merely  that  the  aspect  of  the  moor  proclaims  the  autumn 
season.  But,  apart  from  a  pun  on  the  word  nobe>  which 
may  mean  either  "  to  proclaim  "  or  "  a  moor-side,"  an 
irresistibly  droll  effect  is  produced  by  the  employment 
of  the  stiff  epistolary  style,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  spirit  of  poetry.  One  poetess  even 
composed  her  death-song  in  this  mock  epistolary  style : — 

(28) 

Tsuki  mo  mite 

Ware  wa  kono  yo  wo 
Kaslriku  kana 
which  may  be  rendered  into  fairly  equivalent  English  thus : 

And  having  seen  the  moon,  I  now 
To  this  world  have  the  honour  to  be 
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that  is  to  say,  "  Having  enjoyed  the  world,  its  beauties 
and  its  glories,  I  now  have  the  honour  to  remain  your 
humble  servant,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to  depart  this  life."  It 
seems  a  poor  joke  to  die  with. 

Literary  conceits  are,  of  all  things,  the  hardest  to 
transfer  from  one  language  to  another.  Still,  even  the 
slight  indications  here  given  may  suffice  to  show  how 
naturally  and  inevitably  the  fireworks  of  the  Danrin 
School  would  eclipse  the  productions  of  the  earlier 
epigrammatists,  with  their  quiet  prettinesses  and  their 
innocent  little  puns.  For  a  whole  generation  this  sort 
of  thing  hit  the  public  taste,  just  as  "smart"  writing 
has  done  in  our  own  day  among  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
only  question  was  as  to  who  should  express  the  most 
far-fetched  ideas  in  the  most  unexpected  words.  Some- 
times it  was  a  clever  literary  allusion, — a  Confucian  maxim, 
perhaps,  masquerading  in  modern  Japanese  guise  ; — some- 
times an  astounding  exaggeration  ;  at  others  something  new 
in  the  mere  phrasing, — a  horribly  vulgar  word,  or  else  a 
solemnly  classical  one, — anything  in  short,  provided  that 
the  effect  was  warranted  to  startle.  As  for  the  matter, 
that  was  a  quantite  negligeable. 


m. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Japanese  poetry — for  the  epigram 
was  the  only  species  of  poetry  that  retained  any  life — when 
a  man  appeared,  named  Bashd,  who  was  destined  to  infuse 
into  it  a  totally  new  spirit  This  remarkable  person  was 
born  in  the  year  1644  at  Ueno,  in  the  province  of  Iga. 
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He  came  of  ancient  Samurai  lineage,  and  from  boyhood 
had  been  the  favourite  companion  of  his  Daimyo's  son. 
This  accomplished  youth,  himself  no  mean  scholar  and 
poet,  was  at  once  Basho's  feudal  lord,  his  teacher,  and 
his  friend.  When  death  prematurely  removed  him,  Basho, 
then  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  so  distraught  with  grief  that 
home  and  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a  Samurai  could  no 
longer  restrain  him.  Despite  the  Daimyo's  injunctions, 
he  fled  privately,  carrying  with  him  a  lock  of  his  dead 
young  lord's  hair  to  the  great  Buddhist  monastery  of 
Koya-san,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  very  pretty  verse  of 
adieu  to  the  comrades  of  his  youth : — 

(29) 

Kumo  to  hedatsu 

Tomo  ka  ya  kari  no 

Iki-wakare 
The  words  are  not  susceptible  of  exact  translation  into  Eng- 
lish ;  but  their  drift  is  that  the  writer  is  now  severed  for 
life  from  his  former  friends,  as  the  soaring  wild-geese  are 
from  each  other  by  the  clouds  of  heaven.  In  the  au'.umn 
of  the  same  year  he  abandoned  the  world,  in  order  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  poverty  and  mysticism. 
Many  contradictory  versions  are  given  of  the  exact  reasons 
for  his  retirement.  One,  for  which  there  is  no  shadow 
of  proof,  but  which  has  been  made  the  theme  of  a  popular 
drama,  implicates  his  moral  character,  telling  of  an  intrigue 
with  his  lords  wife.  But  the  simplest  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  that  pessimistic  and  ascetic  tinge,  which, 
though  dead  in  the  Japan  of  the  twentieth  century,  had 
been  impressed  on  the  national  mind  during  the  mediaeval 
period  of  civil  war  and  misery,  and  which,  long  before 
Bashd's  time,  had  driven  warriors  and  nobles  innumerable^ 


t 
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to  lay  aside  worldly  dignities.  After  the  final  pacification 
of  the  country  about  the  year  1600,  under  the  sway  of 
the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  the  same  causes  no  longer 
operated.  But  in  their  place,  for  all  members  of  the 
Samurai  caste  or  military  gentry,  there  came  a  grinding, 
omnipresent  routine,  a  ceaseless  round  of  minute  ceremonial 
observances,  which  made  life  a  burden  to  any  but  the  most 
prosaic  spirits.  Little  wonder  that  heads  of  families  be- 
came inkyo,  as  it  was  called, — that  is,  retired  from  active 
life,  as  early  as  possible,  as  the  only  escape  from  official 
tyranny,  the  only  means  of  following  their  own  tastes, — 
while  others,  more  impatient  still,  threw  over  the  traces 
even  in  youth  by  sheltering  themselves  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Buddhist  profession,  whose  power  in  the  land  was 
still  a  mighty  one.  Many  became  Buddhist  priests  in 
form  only,  renouncing  their  hereditary  names  and  titles, 
shaving  their  heads,  and  donning  priestly  robes,  but  devot- 
ing themselves  to  pleasure,  nowise  to  religion.  Such  were 
the  esthetes  who,  as  playmates  of  Shoguns  and  other 
exalted  personages,  developed  the  tea  ceremonies,  planned 
most  of  the  beautiful  gardens  at  Kyoto,  and  helped  to 
advance  all  the  fine  arts.  Others  were  genuine  converts ; 
many  seem  to  have  stood  half-way  between  mystic  fervour 
and  artistic  or  literary  culture.  Basho's  position  was 
peculiar.  Genuinely  converted,  a  mystic  of  the  Zen  sect 
to  the  tip  of  his  fingers,  his  aim  was  yet  strictly  practical  ; 
he  wished  to  turn  men's  lives  and  thoughts  in  a  better 
and  higher  direction,  and  he  employed  one  branch  of 
art,  namely  poetry,  as  the  vehicle  for  the  ethical  influ- 
ence to  whose  exercise  he  had  devoted  his  life.  The 
very  word  "  poetry "  (at  least  haikai,  which  we  must 
here    perforce    translate    by   "  poetry  "    rather    than    by 
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"  epigram ")  came  in  his  mouth  to  stand  for  morality. 
Did  any  of  his  followers  transgress  the  code  of  poverty, 
simplicity,  humility,  long-suflering,  he  would  rebuke  the 
offender  with  a  "  This  is  not  poetry "  (literally,  "  not 
epigram  "),  meaning  "  this  is  not  right."  But  more  often 
he  contented  himself  with  preaching  by  example. 

But  to  return  to  his  biography.  Having  freed  himself 
in  early  youth  from  ail  official  duties,  and  having  deter- 
mined to  lead  a  life  devoted  to  virtue  and  to  intellectual 
achievement,  he  went  to  Osaka  and  Kyoto,  and  wandered 
with  special  delight  amid  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Yoshino,  which  had  been  the  favourite  retreat  of  his 
favourite  poet,  Saigyo  Hdshi.  There  he  bathed  in  the 
brooks  and  rested  in  the  shady  valleys,  and  meditated  on 
the  impermanence  of  human  fate.  This  life  and  the 
composition  of  poetry  helped  to  calm  his  spirit.  A 
verse  from  those  days  preserves  the  memory  of  his  early 
struggles : — » 

(30) 

Tsuyu  toku-tokii 

Kokoromi  m  uki-yo 
Sosogaba  ya 

Where  the  dews  drop,  there  would  I  fain 
Essay  to  wash  this  frivolous  world 

that  is,  "  I  would  wash  away  from  me  all  taint  of  the 
world  by  a  plunge  into  pure  nature." — The  deep  gulf 
separating  utterances  like  this  from  the  futilities  of  pre- 
vious epigrammatists  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out. 
Basho's  position  as  poet  and  as  moralist  is  here  taken 
up,  never  to  be  relinquished.  Soon  afterwards  we  find 
him  at  Yedo,  where  he  studied  all  the  literature  then 
•accessible  under  the  best  masters, — masters  whose  names 
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have  remained  famous  to  this  very  day, — Chinese  philo- 
sophy and  belles4ettres  under  Ito  Tan-an,  Japanese  clas- 
sical poetry  and  prose  under  Kitamura  Kigin,  modern 
poetry  under  Yamaguchi  Sodo,  Buddhism  under  Butcho 
Osho.  He  constantly  carried  about  with  him  one  or  other 
of  the  chief  works  of  the  standard  authors,  and  several 
of  these  he  knew  by  heart ;  so  that  when  he  came  to 
employ  epigram  as  his  vehicle  of  expression,  he  did  so 
with  a  mind  full  of  ideas  differing  widely  from  the  idle 
conceits  which  had  formed  the  stock-in-trade  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  that  art.  But  though  so  great  a  reader,  his 
favourite  book  of  all  was  nature,  which  he  studied  in 
extensive  wanderings  almost  all  over  Japan.  From  the 
year  1672  onwards,  his  residence — so  far  as  he  can  be 
said  to  have  had  any  permanent  residence — was  at  Yedo 
in  a  little  villa,  or  rather  cottage,  in  the  garden  of  a 
friend,  a  well-to-do  citizen,  where  grew  some  banana- 
trees  (Jap.  basho),  which  suggested  the  literary  pseudonym 
by  which  he  is  known  to  fa.me;  for  here  be  it  paren- 
thetically remarked  that  almost  all  Japanese  artists  and 
poets  take  some  such  pseudonym,  often  several.  The 
whole  literary  world  of  the  new  metropolis  seems  to 
have  at  once  kindly  welcomed  him.  Soon  he  became 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  those  who  wrote  verse ;  and 
the  almost  yearly  publication  of  some  new  work  led  even 
such  as  had  hitherto  practised  other  styles  to  renounce 
them,  and  to  proclaim  themselves  his  pupils.  Every 
rank  of  society  contributed  its  quota.  The  majority  per- 
haps were  priests, — at  least  priests  in  name;  but  we  find 
also  doctors,  tradesmen,  Samurai,  even  Daimyos,  and  not 
grown  men  only,  but  boy  students,  and  ladies  too  of 
various  degrees  enrolled  in  this  truly  democratic  literaiy 
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circle,  which  so  strangely  maintained  its  private  liberty  in 
the  midst  of  the  rigidly  fettered  social  organism  that 
enveloped  it  on  every  side. 

About  trie  year  1682,  Basho  seems  to  have  experienced 
a  second  conversion ;  at  any  rate  his  study  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism  then  became  more  earnest, 
owing  t6  continued  intercourse  with  the  Buddhist  teacher 
above  mentioned,  aided  by  conversations  with  the  latter's 
personal  attendant,  who,  though  an  illiterate  man, 
had  attained  to  spiritual  enlightenment.  The  learned 
abbot  endeavoured  at  first  to  wean  him  from  the  com- 
position of  epigrams,  on  the  ground  of  their  frivolity. 
The  story  goes  that,  as  the  two  were  strolling  one  day 
in  a  country  lane,  the  abbot  said,  "  You,  who  turn  every- 
thing into  idle  verse,  what  useful  thing  could  you  find 
to  say  about  this  mallow  by  the  roadside  ?"  Basho  at 
once  responded  with  the  stanza 

(30 

Michi-no-be  no 

Mokuge  wa  uma  ni 
Kuware-keri 

The  mallow-flower  by  the  road 
Was  eaten  by  a  [passing]  horse 

and  the  abbot  owned  himself  vanquished  in  the  dispute; 
for  the  moral  lesson  conveyed  in  those  few  words  was 
too  obvious : — "  Had  not  the  mallow  pressed  forward 
into  public  view,  the  horse  would  never  have  devoured 
it.  Learn,  then,  ambitious  man,  to  be  humble  and  retiring. 
The  vulgar  yearning  for  fame  and  distinction  can  lead 
nowhither  but  to  misery,  for  it  contradicts  the  essential 
principle  of  ethics." 
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The  following   epigram,  which   every  Japanese   has  by 
heart,  also  probably  dates  from  this  period: 

(32) 
Furu-ike  ya 

Kawazu  tobi-komu 
Mizu  no  oto 

The  old  pond,  aye !  and  the  sound  of  a  frog  leaping  into  the  water* 

From  a  European  point  of  view,  the  mention  of  the  frog 
spoils  these  lines  completely;  for  we  tacitly  include 
frogs  in  the  same  category  as  monkeys  and  donkeys, — 
absurd  creatures  scarcely  to  be  named  without  turning 
verse  into  caricature.  The  Japanese  think  differently: — 
the  frog,  in  their  language,  has  even  a  poetical  name — 
kawazu — besides  its  ordinary  name,  kairu,  and  his  very 
croak  appeals  to  them  as  a  sort  of  song,  f  The  picture 
here  outlined  of  some  mouldering  temple  enclosure  with 
its  ancient  piece  of  water,  stagnant,  silent  but  for  the 
occasional  splash  of  a  frog,  suggests  to  them  the  medi- 
tative and  pathetic  side  of  life.  ^To  them  it  appears  natural 
that  the  "  attainment  of  enlightenment/'  as  the  Buddhists 
call  it,  or  conversion,  as  we  say  in  Christian  parlance, 
should  express  itself  in  some  such  guise. 

The  foreign  student  may  at  first  feel  somewhat  sceptical 
concerning  the  moral  signification  attributed  to  many  of 
Basho's  epigrams.  The  justice  of  such  a  method  of  inter- 
pretation is  of  course  difficult  to  prove  convincingly. 
Nevertheless,  the  testimony  of  tradition  must  be  allowed 
some  weight,  and  I  have  been  brought  to  believe  that  a 
thorough  study  of  the  influence  of  the  mysticism  of  the 
Zen  sect  in  Japan  would  bear  out  native  tradition  in  its 
attribution  of  "  inner  meanings,"  not  to  Basho's  writings 
merely,  but  to  the  writings  and  even  the  actions  of  many 
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other  men  of  that  and  previous  periods.  In  any  case, 
whether  this  current  method  of  interpretation  be  true 
or  false,  it  has  been  so  widely  received  that  no  study 
of  the  Japanese  epigram  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  it. 

According  to  the  accepted  account,  Basho's  change  of 
views,  his  conviction  of  the  transitoriness  of  all  things 
earthly,  and  his  consequent  determination  to  have  no 
longer  any   fixed  home,  were  accelerated  by   the  impres- 

■ 

sion  left  on  his  mind  by  the  burning  of  his  house  in  the 
fire  of  January,  1683,  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  Yedo.  It  is  said  that  he  had  to  throw  himself 
into  the  pond  in  his  little  garden  to  avoid  being  burnt 
alive,  a  literal  illustration  of  the  text  familiar  to  him  as 
a  good  Buddhist,  which  teaches  that  "  [man's  life]  is  like 
unto  a  house  on  fire,"  that  is,  equally  sure  of  swift  de- 
struction. Though  his  pupils  clubbed  together  to  rebuild 
his  modest  abode,  though  they  even  undertook  to  feed 
him,  he  is  to  be  found  from  that  time  forward  almost 
constantly  on  the  road.  The  Tokaido,  the  Nakasendo, 
the  provinces  around  Kyoto  including  his  own  native 
province  of  Iga,  and  above  all  the  shores  of  beautiful 
Lake  Biwa,  of  which  some  of  his  favourite  pupils  were 
natives  and  which  have  thus  become  classic  ground  in 
the  annals  of  Japanese  poetry, — all  these  districts  were 
visited  and  re- visited,  and  commemorated  in  a  series  of 
diaries  interspersed  with  stanzas,  such  as  the  "  No-sarashi 
Kiko?  the  "  Sarashina  Kite,"  the  "  Oi  no  Skobun?  and 
various  others,  not  to  mention  the  "  Saru-ndno  Sku"  and 
other  anthologies,  besides  didactic  works  on  the  composi- 
tion of  epigram.  His  most  distant  journey  was  one  to 
the  North,  when,  beginning  with  Nikko  and  the  moor  of 
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Nasu,  he  continued  on  to  Matsushima,  thence  up  the 
river  Kitakami,  afterwards  across  country  to  the  opposite 
or  Western  coast,  and  back  through  the  provinces  of 
Uzen,  Echigo,  etc.,  into  Mino.  We  know  the  exact  day 
when  he  and  his  companion  started, — the  16th  May, 
1689, — we  know  the  weather  they  encountered,  the  people 
they  met,  the  thoughts  they  thought, — for  all  this  is 
chronicled  in  a  diary  entitled  "  Oku  no  Hoso-michi"  which 
may  perhaps  be  freely  rendered  as  "  Our  Trail  North- 
ward/' The  whole  thing  may  sound  not  so  very  unlike 
the  tour  of  a  modern  globe-trotter.  Mr.  Aston,  in  his 
charming  "History  of  Japanese  Literature,"  has  accord- 
ingly spoken  of  Basho  as  "a  great  traveller."  But  I 
venture  to  think  that  this  term,  with  its  prosaic  connota- 
tion, may  mislead.  He  always  spoke  of  himself  as  a 
pilgrim  {angya).  If  he  wandered  up  and  down  tKe 
country,  it  was  in  order  to  commune  with  mountains, 
and  rivers,  and  forests,  and  waterfalls,  in  order  to  ponder 
on  scenes  of  antiquity,  and  in  order  to  realize  in  himself 
the  Buddhistic  ideal  and  to  communicate  it  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  as  much  by  the  con* 
tact  of  his  personality  as  by  the  example  of  his  verse. 
If  he  visited  every  place  famous  in  song  and  legend  and 
history, — battle-fields  as  well  as  graves  arid  temples  and 
places  famed  for  beauty,  he  did  so  seeking  not  so  much 
information,  as  does  the  intelligent  but  cold-blooded 
"  traveller  "  of  our  own  day  and  race,  as  edification.  In 
other  words,  his  aim  was  "  enlightenment "  in  the  Bud- 
dhistic sense, — a  thing  superficially  akin  to,  yet  fundament- 
ally differing  from,  what  we  term  "  information,"  because 
the  end  in  view  is  not  scientific,  intellectual,  but  ethical. 
Sometimes  he    might   take  a  lift   on  a  horse,   or  even  in 
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a  palanquin;  but  the  plan  generally  followed  by  him  and  the 
two  or  three  pupils  whom  he  permitted  to  share  his 
wanderihgSj  was  to  go  on  foot,  dressed  in  the  poor  garb 
of  a  pilgrim,  and  carrying  no  luggage  save  a  wallet 
which  contained  his  writing-box  and  a  few  books. 
Sometimes  they  would  sleep  at  a  wayside  inn,  sometimes 
at  a  peasant's  hut,  sometimes  in  the  open  air.  Not  in- 
frequently, owing  to  Bashd's  wide-spread  reputation,  the 
hospitality  of  some  great  house  was  pressed  on  him ;  nor 
was  it  refused,  though  he  knew  on  an  occasion  how  to 
rebuke  the  ostentation  even  of  a  host.  For  instance, 
when  spending  a  few  days  at  the  rich  city  of  Kanazawa 
on  the  northern  pilgrimage  just  mentioned,  a  grand  feast 
was  organised  in  his  honour  by  the  local  leaders  of 
literary  society.  When  it  was  over,  he  thanked  them  for 
their  kind  intentions  on  his  behalf,  but  added  bluntly 
that  such  feasting  on  rare  and  expensive  viands  was  no- 
wise to  his  taste,  nor  at  all  compatible  with  the  poetic 
life,  that  his  own  custom  Was  to  take  his  siesta  on  a 
moor  or  to  sit  under  a  tree  to  avoid  a  shower,  that  if 
he  required  food  he  would  ask  for  it,  and  in  fine  that 
.only  on  condition  of  perfect  sobriety  and  simplicity,  would 
he  consent  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  his  present  hosts. 
The  rebuke,  tempered  doubtless  by  the  courtly,  old- 
fashioned  manners  for  which  he  was  noted,  was  taken  in 
good  part.  At  the  next  meeting,  nothing  was  provided 
but  tea,  and  there  was  all  the  more  leisure  for  fruitful 
discourse  on  poetry,  and  for  the  composition  of  verses 
by  all  present,  and  for  their*  correction,  according  to  estab- 
lished Japanese  custom,  by  the  master  himself.  At 
length  he  suggested  that  the  company  might  be  feeling 
hungry,    and    would    be    grateful    for    a    little    cold   rice. 
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Thereupon  no  servant,  but  the  master  of  the  house  him- 
self, brought  in  the  family  rice-tub,  and  helped  each  guest 
to  a  bowl  or  two  of  rice,  with  pickles  as  the  sole 
condiment.  The  whole  company  gathered  round  in  a 
circle  to  share  the  frugal  repast,  and  Basho's  thanks  were 
warmly  expressed  for  the  readiness  shown  in  complying 
with  his  recommendation  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 

The  severe  simplicity  observed  in  his  cottage  at 
Yedo  is  described  by  a  writer  who  visited  him  there  in 
the  year  1684.  The  same  writer  affords  us  a  quaint 
peep  at  the  life  led  in  those  days  by  two  of  his  pupils, 
who  afterwards  rose  to  great  celebrity, — Kikaku  and 
Ransetsu.  These  youths,  with  one  other,  inhabited  a 
room  of  eight  mats,  bare  of  all  conveniences  save  one  pan 
and  one  kettle,  and  having  for  sole  ornament  an  image 
of  the  infant  Buddha  stuck  in  a  hole  in  the  wall.  The 
three  owned  but  a  single  quilt  between  them,  from  which, 
as  it  was  rather  short,  their  toes  stuck  out  at  night ;  and 
when  they  felt  cold,  they  got  up  and  composed  verses. 
Yet  they  came  of  parents  well-born  and  not  specially 
poor,  and  they  had  been  trained  in  the  best  schools. 
Some  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  members  of  this 
semi-religious,  semi-Bohemian  circle  had  rules  written  up 
prescribing  the  conduct  which  all  guests  were  expected 
to  observe.  One  excellent  code,  which  was  followed  in 
a  rich  house  near  Kyoto  where  Basho  was  always  a 
welcome  guest,  forbade,  among  other  things,  "  arguing 
and  loud  snoring." 

Never  to  yield  to  anger  was  one  of  Basho's  fixed 
principles.  Another  was  universal  charity,  not  towards  men 
only,  but  towards  animals.  His  vivid  realisation  of  the  Bud- 
dhistic doctrine  of  the  essential  identity  of  all  sentient  ex- 
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isterice,  whether  brute  or  human,  seems  to  have  become 
an  ingrained  feeling,  to  which  many  of  his  best-known 
stanzas  bear  witness,  for  instance : — 

(33) 

Hana  ni  asobn 

Abu  na  kui  so 
Tomo-suznme 

Sparrow,  my  friend,*  oh!  do  not  cat 
The  beesf  that  hover  o'er  the  flowers! 

(34) 

Hai-ide  yo 

Kai-ya  no  shita  no 
Hiki  no  koe 

'  Tis  a  toad's  croak.    Come !  hop  away 
From  underneath  the  fancier's  house.]; 

He  would  not  allow  of  unkindness  to  animals  so  much 
as  in  thought.  An  anecdote  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point.  As  he  and  his  pupil  Kikaku  were  riding  along 
a  country  lane  one  day,  the  latter,  espying  a  red  dragon- 
fly, cried  out  in  verse 

(35) 
Aka-tombo 

Hatie  wo  tottara 

To-garasJd 


*  One  might  also  translate  tomo-suziwie  by  "  companion  sparrows,"  i.e., 
sparrows  flying  in  flocks.  In  the  present  connection,  however,  this  is  less 
likely  to   have  been  the  poet's  meaning. 

f  Abu  generally  means  the  "  horsefly."  But  another  smaller  insect  if 
also  so  called, — apparently  a  species  of  bee,  which  hums  and  is  fond  os 
hovering  over  flowers. 

%  Bird-fanciers  catch  toads,  in  order  to  fatten  them  up  and  use  their 
skins  to  make  pouches  of,  or  they  sell  the  flesh  of  the  creatures  themselves 
as  medicine.     The  kindly  poet  wishes  this  toad  to  escape  such  a  fate. 
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i.e.,  "  Pluck  off  the  wings  of  a  red  dragon-fly,  and  you 
have  a  Cayenne  pepper-pod."  But  Basho  reproved  him 
for  so  cruel  a  fancy,  and  corrected  the  verse  thus : — 

To-garasJd 

Hane  wo  tsuketara 
Aka-tombo 
i.e.,  "  Add  wings  to  a  Cayenne  pepper-pod,  and  you  have 
a  red  dragon-fly. " 

His  ardent  love  of  all  sentient  beings  and  even  of 
inanimate  nature,  especially  of  flowers,  showed  itself  fur- 
ther in  a  minute  observation   of  natural  objects  and  their 

* 

ways,  and  this  became  a  characteristic  of  the  whole  later 
epigrammatic  school,  moulded  as  it  was  by  his  influence. 
Doubtless  an  element  of  weakness  as  well  as  of  strength  was 
contained  herein ;  for  the  perpetual  observation  of  small 
natural  details  encouraged  a  mode  of  thought  prone  to  dwell 
on  the  surface  of  the  visible  world,  while  neglecting  the 
depths  and  heights  of  human  nature.  This  has  always 
been  a  weak  point  in  the  intellectual  armour  of  the  Far- 
Eastern  nations : — they  have  never  fully  realised  that 
"  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  accordingly 
their  art  and  philosophy  alike  have  remained  on  a  com- 
paratively lower  plane. 

The  purity  of  Basho's  life — a  thing  far  from  common 
in  the  Japan  of  those  days — was  patent  to  the  world. 
But  he  was  no  prude.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  country 
inn  in  the  North,  he  found  himself  in  the  room  next  to 
that  where  slept,  or  rather  chattered,  two  unhappy  girls, 
— courtesans.  They  were  bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Ise, 
in  atonement  for  their  ill-spent  lives,  and  the  man-servant 
who  had  accompanied  them  so  far  was  to  return  from 
that    post-station,    leaving     them    to    pursue    their    long 
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journey  alone.  Next  morning,  noticing  the  priestly  garb 
of  their  neighbour  and  of  his  companion,  they  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  journey  part  of  the  way  in  the 
company  of  the  holy  men,  or,  if  that  were  asking  too 
much,  at  least  in  sight  of  them.  This  Bishd  excused 
himself  from ;  but  he  spoke  kindly,  assuring  the  girls  of 
the  divine  care  for  wayfarers,  even  such  as  they.  The 
epigram  which  he  then  composed  has  remained  famous  :— * 

Hitotsu-ya  ni 

Yujo  mo  mtari 

Hagi  to  tsuki 
The  literal  interpretation  of  these  words  is  "  Courtesans 
[and  I]  slept  in  the  same  house, — the  lespedeza  and 
the  moon."  The  meaning  is  that  "  Occasion  will  make 
the  greatest  strangers  companions, — as  the  moon  in 
heaven  and  the  lespedeza  blossom  on  earth,  as  priests 
vowed  to  a  life  of  sanctity  and  girls  fated  to  a  life  of 
shame.  The  happier  should  not  altogether  condemn  or 
disown  the  less  fortunate,  no,  not  even  the  guilty,  who 
may  often  be  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  " 

Another  of  Basho's  marked  characteristics  was  a  con- 
tempt for  shams  and  for  triviality  of  every  kind.  True, 
he  could  not  altogether  free  himself  from  the  literary 
conventions  of  his  time  and  nation  ;  yet  he  did  so  to  a 
considerable  degree.  It  was  noticed  that,  of  his  many 
thousands  of  epigrams,  not  one  dealt  with  Mount  Fuji, 
or  with  the  cherry-blossoms  of  Yoshino,  or  with  the  pine- 
clad  islets  of  Matsushima, — subjects  which  custom  had,  in 
a  manner,  imposed  on  all  Japanese  writers  of  verse. 
Moreover,  Yoshino  had  been  one  of  his  favourite  haunts, 
and  Fuji  of  course  a  familiar  friend  on  tramps  innumer- 
able,    lie   even  made  a  long  journey    (which  was   more 
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than  the  majority  of  riiymesters  did)  to  see  Matsushima 
with  his  own  eyes;  but  when  he  had  seen  it,  he  confes- 
sed that  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject  had  been 
said  already,  and  therefore  would  not  write,  having  no- 
thing new  to  tell. 

To  the  so-called  rules  of  composition  he  paid  little 
heed, — so  little  in  feet  that  his  followers,  themselves 
anxious  for  rules  Jo  guide  their  own  practice,  had  to 
allow  that  their  teacher  stood  outside  the  rules.  He 
appears  to  have  instinctively  felt  the  absurdity  of  all  the 
grave  legislation  which  there  had  been  for  such  little 
cockle-shells  of  verse;  but  actual  revolt  was  as  foreign 
to  the  Zen  spirit  in  artistic  matters  as  in  social  or 
political.  Bashd's  theory  and  practice  were  resumed  in 
the  four  words  7fc  J|  jjjfc  \l  fa-cki  ryu-ko,  which  may  be 
freely  rendered  as  "  unchanging  truth  in  fleeting  form,'' 
that  is,  the  matter  must  be  such  as  has  permanent  in- 
terest, the  manner  must  be  that  of  the  writer's  age, — as 
good  a  definition  as  could  perhaps  be  given  of  a  classic. 
Truth,  he  said,  has  ever  been  considered  "  the  marrow 
of  style,"  and  he  defined  truth  of  style  as  consisting  in 
repose  and  in  simplicity.  Again,  "  In  composing,  com- 
pose not  overmuch : — you  will  lose  genuineness.  I^et 
your  epigrams  spring  from  the  heart  rather  than  from 
art."  And  to  a  correspondent  he  wrote,  "  Your  zeal  for 
epigram  is  good  news.  But  epigrams  from  the  heart  are 
more  important  than  erudition.  Many  men  there  are  who 
can  turn  a  phrase ;  there  are  few  who  observe  the  heart's 
rules."  Or  take  such  utterances  as  the  following: — 
"  Style  should  be  natural,  with  a  graceful  turn.  Ingenuity 
and  the  search  after  what  is  strange  are  less  to  be  re- 
commended  Follow    nature,    and   constantly   turn   to 
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nature Let  your  epigrams   resemble  a  willow-branch 

struck  by  a  light  shower,  and  sometimes  waving  in  the 
breeze."  Furthermore,  he  never  wearied  of  impressing 
on  his  pupils  that  they  should  lead  the  poetic  life,  for  that 
then  the  words  of  their  poems  would  flow  spontaneously ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  discoursed  on 
art  alone,  but  constantly  brought  in  the  ethical  element, 
for  which  above  all  he  really  cared,  ypetry  being  to  him 
a  means  rather  than  an  end.  Accordingly,  as  already 
noticed,  he  paid  little  heed  to  traditional  rules.  Even 
prosody  counted  for  little  in  his  practice.  Though  no 
author  had  Japanese  prosody — such  as  it  is — in  more 
perfect  command,  none  offers  so  many  examples  of  rhythm 
broken  by  redundant  syllables,  doubtless  because  his  in- 
stinct told  him  that  the  poetic  form  current  in  his  day 
and  nation  was  unreasonably  short,  and  because  he  there- 
fore preferred  breaking  through  the  form  to  sacrificing  the 
sense.  The  following  may  serve  as  one  instance  among 
many : — 

(37) 
Kare-eda  ni 

Karasu  no  tomari-keri 

Aki  no  kure 

The  end  of  autumn,  and  some  rooks 
Are  perched  upon  a  withered  branch 

The  second  line  has  nine  syllables  instead  of  the  regular 
seven;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  more  for- 
cibly in  one  brief  phrase  the  idea  of  autumnal  desolation, 
and  that  was  all  that  Basho  cared  for.  This  was  an 
"  epigram "  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  having 
been  inscribed  on  a  sketch  of  three  crows  huddling  on 
a  leafless   branch.     Other   examples  of  lines  with   super- 
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fluous  syllables  will  be  found  in  the  little  anthology  at 
the  end  of  this  paper.  The  Japanese  have  never  been 
sticklers  for  prosodial  accuracy;  but  Basho  allowed  him- 
self an  unusual  latitude. 

Basho's  health,  always  delicate,  seems  to  have  been 
worn  out  by  his  constant  wanderings,  which  exposed  him 
to  many  hardships.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  while  on 
the  road  as  usual,  busy  spreading  his  ideas,  ethical  and 
poetical.  He  had  been  entertained  at  Osaka  at  the  house 
of  the  poetess  Sono-Jo,  where  some  mushrooms  poisoned 
him.  A  minute  account  has  been  preserved  of  his  last 
days.  He  lingered  for  a  fortnight,  his  chief  pupils  gather- 
ing round  him  and  nursing  him  with  filial  care.  When  it 
became  evident  that  no  hope  remained,  they  requested  him 
to  compose  a  death-bed  stanza,  according  to  the  universal 
custom  of  Japanese  poets.  But  he  refused,  being  unwilling 
to  sanction  by  his  example  a  practice  which  he  thought 
led  to  vanity  and  deceit,  for  that  insincere  persons  were 
wont  to  get  their  so-called  death-bed  poems  ready  long 
beforehand,  wherewith  to  cheat  the  world  at  their  last 
hour.  Nevertheless,  next  morning,  he  called  two  of  the 
watchers  to  his  bedside,  and  said,  "  I-ast  night,  while  I  lay 
sleepless,  the  following  stanza  came  into  my  mind : — 

(38) 

Tabi  ni  yamite 

Yutne  wa  kare-no  zuo 
Kake-matvaru 

Ta'en  ill  while  journeying,  I  dreamt 
I  wandered  o'er  a  withered  moor. 

"  Neither  is  this  a  death-bed  stanza,  nor  is  it  not  one. 
I   blame   myself  for   being  still   attached   to  my  lifelong 
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pursuit  of  poetry  at  this  moment,  when  face  to  face  with 
the  great  change  from  life  to  death." 

His  state  grew  more  and  more  critical.  On  the  27th 
November,  his  favourite  disciple  Kikaku  arrived.  The 
interview  affected  both  to  tears.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
next  day,  Basho  was  still  able  to  be  moved  to  laughter 
by  some  trivial  occurrence  which  suggested  comic  verses 
to  one  of  the  party;  so  they  took  to  composing  turn 
and  turn  about,  in  order  to  amuse  him.  On  the 
28th,  out  of  his  great  love  of  cleanliness,  he  insisted  on 
taking  a  bath,  after  which  he  sat  up  in  bed  with  his 
chief  pupils  facing  him,  and  the  others  ranged  in  a  row 
on  either  side,  when  one  of  them  took  down  his  last  will 
and  testament  in  writing.  He  himself  penned  a  letter  to 
his  old  home,  sent  verbal  messages  to  various  pupils, 
charged  those  present  to  forgive  one  whom,  for  a  grave 
offence,  they  had  ostracised  from  their  company,  then 
folding  his  hands  in  prayer,  recited  the  Buddhist  sutra  of 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy  ("  Kwannon  Kyoy%  and  sank  back 
dead  as  if  asleep.  He  was  buried  in  the  temple  grave- 
yard of  Gichuji,  by  the  shores  of  Lake  Biwa,  on — as  it  is 
specially  recorded — a  beautiful  day  in  the  Indian  summer, 
the  30th  November,  1694,  over  three  hundred  mourners 
attending.  The  catalogue  of  the  possessions  which  he  left 
behind  is  recorded  too, — one  image  of  Shaka  Muni,  one 
copper  bowl,  one  cape,  one  wooden  ink-box,  and  so  on, 
ending  with  a  few  books  and  scrolls. 

Such,  sketched  in  barest  outline,  was  the  career  of  this 
amiable  and  accomplished  man,  whom  some  students  of 
his  life  and  works  might  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  term 
the  Japanese  Wordsworth.  Of  course  it  would  not  do  to 
press  the  comparison  closely.     Basho  was  not  born  under 
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the  same  lucky  star  as  Wordsworth.  He  inherited  a 
language  incomparably  inferior  as  a  vehicle  for  poetry, 
and  was  restricted  to  a  single  form  of  verse,  and  that 
the  poorest.  From  this  cause,  if  from  no  other,  his 
poetical  performance  may  no  more  be  ranked  with  Words- 
worth's than  Skiddaw  may  be  ranked  with  Fuji.  Never- 
theless, he  succeeded  in  regenerating  the  poetic  taste 
of  his  day.  His  knowledge  of  nature  and  his  sympathy 
with  nature  were  at  least  as  intimate  as  Wordsworth's, 
and  his  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
was  far  more  intimate;  for  he  never  isolated  himself 
from  his  kind,  but  lived  cheerfully  in  the  world,  though 
not  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  his  contemporaries  re- 
ceived from  him  a  moral  no  less  than  a  literary  influ- 
ence; he  embodied  for  them  the  Zen  form  of  Buddhism. 
•This  subject — the  Zen  doctrine  and  its  influence  in  China 
and  Japan — is  one  that  has  never  yet  been  treated  as 
it  deserves,  and  it  is  impossible  here  to  treat  it  paren- 
thetically. At  least  so  much  will  perhaps  have  been 
gathered  from  the  foregoing, — that  the  Zen  philosophy, 
or  religion,  or  whatever  it  may  best  be  termed,  is  a 
system  in  which  the  pessimism  of  original  Buddhism  is 
softened  by  wise  concessions  to  common  sense  and  to 
the  needs  and  limitations  of  common  life,  in  which  ascet- 
icism of  the  body  is  exchanged  for  a  sort  of  mental 
-detachment  not  inconsistent  with  the  calls  of  social  in- 
tercourse, in  which,  while  the  essential  vanity  of  all 
earthly  pursuits  is  still  recognised,  some  of  those  which 
appeal  most  strongly  to  the  cultivated  human  mind, 
namely  the  various  branches  of  art,  are  welcomed  to  an 
honoured  place  in  the  plan  of  life,  because  they  may  be 
availed  of  as  a  means  for  passing  to  yet  higher  spheres 
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of  thought  and  conduct.  The  word  Zen  is  a  contraction  of 
the  Sanskrit  word  dhyana,  u  contemplation.  "  The  early 
votaries  of  the  sect  used  to  pass  their  time  in  contempla- 
tion or  abstraction.  Of  some  it  is  related  that  they  sat 
for  years  gazing  at  a  wall,  scarcely  even  thinking  any 
more,  but  in  a  state  betwixt  rapture  and  unconsciousness. 
Experience,  however,  showed  that  mankind  was  not  serv- 
ed by  such  unnatural  excesses,  and  that  the  cultivation 
of  harmless  pursuits  was  a  preferable  mental  anodyne. 
Of  course  they  were  never  meant  to  be  more  than  an 
anodyne.  They  were  to  be  what  the  Japanese  Buddhists 
term  a  Jidben>  a  word  not  susceptible  of  literal  translation 
into  English,  and  which  has  most  erroneously  been 
translated  as  "  pious  fraud. "  The  hoben  is  rather  &  way, 
a  means,  an  instrument.  The  parables  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  instance,  are  hobeti, — stories  not  literally  true, 
but  useful  though  fictitious,  because  pointing  the  way  to 
truth.  In  its  modern  form,  the  Zen  creed  had  become 
essentially  tolerant  and  cheery.  Under  its  influence  such 
virtues  as  moderation,  contentment,  simplicity,  kindliness 
naturally  flourished,  together  with  that  sobriety  and  good 
taste  which  we 'have  all  learnt  to  admire  in  the  exquisite 
art  of  "  Old  Japan. "  Its  danger  was  a  tendency  to  de- 
generate into  hedonism.  We  have  already  seen  that 
some  of  its  earlier  professors  studied  simplicity  less  as  a 
virtue  than  as  the  easiest  road  to  pleasure,  and  especial- 
ly to  individual  freedom  in  society  as  then  constituted. 

There    is   a   point  often  incidentally  touched  on  in  the 
;  preceding  pages,  which  may  seem  particularly  strange  to 
anyone  unacquainted    with    the  manner  in  which  the  arts 
are  cultivated  in  Japan,  namely,  the  great  number  of  dis- 
ciples who  gathered    around    Basho,   followed  him  about, 
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tended  him.  Basho,  in  fact,  is  commonly  said  to  have 
had  three  thousand  disciples.  Another  account  says  one 
thousand,  of  whom  two  hundred  principal  ones.  The 
names  of  about  one  hundred  are  still  familiar  to  educated 
persons.  Yet  he  had  laboured  for  little  over  ten  years. 
Similar  phenomena  meet  us  in  the  careers  of  other  poets 
before  and  since,  and  of  professors  of  various  arts.  The 
explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  rooted  in  one  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Chinese  philosophy,  as  taught 
by  Confucius  and  developed  more  particularly  by  Mencius, 
— the  doctrine  of  the  essential  goodness  of  human  nature. 
The  prominence  given  to  this  doctrine  leads  to  an  extra- 
vagantly high  opinion  of  the  value  of  education ;  for  a 
mind  essentially  good  will  of  course  require  but  right 
training  to  attain  to  something  very  like  perfection. 
Hence  also,  by  analogy,  the  power  attributed  to  educa- 
tion of  working,  not  moral  marvels  only,  but  intellectual. 
1  Our  Western  saying  that  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit  springs 
from  an  entirely  different  mental  soil.  Here  it  is  held 
that  every  one  can  become  a  painter,  every  one  can  be- 
come a  poet,  just  as  every  one  can  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  to  behave  himself.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
is  true.  What  renders  it  doubly  true  in  the  Far-East 
is  the  absence  of  real  genius, — as  we  Westerns  understand 
genius, — so  that  the  interval  between  different  degrees  of 
merit  is  less  than  with  us.  In  this  manner,  racial  disposition, 
strengthened  by  a  congenial  doctrine  and  its  attendant 
practice,  accounts  for  the  enormous  number  of  persons  in 
China  and  Japan  who  can  paint,  poetise,  and  so  on,  after 
a  quite  respectable  fashion.  ;  Mediocrity  does  not  dis- 
please here,  which  is  fortunate,  seeing  that  the  highest 
excellence   is   wanting.     At  the   same   time,   it  must   be 
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granted  that  the  immense  spread  of  the  cultivation  of 
various  arts  has  tended  still  further  to  debase  the  average 
standard.  Hundreds  of  so-called  epigrams,  in  particular, 
call  to  mind  nothing   so  much  as  the   performance   of  a 

•  poor  amateur  with  a  poor  kodak. 

Fortunately,  the  very  worst  performers  rarely  walk 
quite  alone,  the  usual  plan  being  for  the  teacher  to 
touch  up  his  pupils'  productions  before  they  are  allowed 
to  circulate.  For  centuries  past,  in  every  branch  of 
art,  a  whole  class  of  professional  or  semi-professional 
l>ersons,  furnished  with  diplomas  and  ranged  in  a  hie- 
rarchy of  gradually  ascending  excellence,  has  made  a 
livelihood  by  polishing  the  unskilful  efforts  of  amateurs. 
As  such  teachers  of  the  poetic  art  place  particular  marks 
against  the  words  needing  emendation  or  calling  for 
special  praise,  they  are  termed  "markers"  (tenska),  and 
many  have  a  bad  reputation  for  avarice  and  corruption. 
Basho  was  no  friend  to  the  "  markers. "  His  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  amateurs  of  his  day,  given  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  is  characteristic.  He  divides  epigrammatists 
into  three  classes,  namely :  I.  Those  who  spend  their 
lives  wrangling  with  professional  "  markers "  over  the 
correctness  of  their  diction.  Even  these,  he  remarks 
with  his  usual  kindliness  and  perhaps  a  little  touch  of 
irony,  do  better  than  if  they  were  to  give  themselves  up 
to  evil  courses;  for  their  innocent  folly  helps  in  any 
case  to  support  the  "  marker, "  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  landlord.  II.  Rich  men  who  take  up  epi- 
gram-writing as  an  amusement,  caring  little  whether  the 
"  marker "    gives    them    good    marks  or  bad.     These  re- 

%  semble  children  playing  at  cards.     Their  time   is  at  least 
better    thus    spent   than    in    gossip.      Their    money    and 
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patronage,  likewise,  not  only  support  the  "  marker "  class, 
but  do  really  to  some  extent  help  forward  the  cause  of 
true  estheticism.  HI.  Those  who  study  poetry  genuine- 
ly, devote  to  it  all  their  strength,  and  employ  it  as  a 
means  to  enter  on  the  true  "  way,"  that  is,  on  a 
philosophical  and  ethical  life.  Of  these  last,  he  concluded, 
there  could  scarcely  be  ten  in  the  whole  empire.  Evi- 
dently, Bashd  shared  in  no  delusions  as  to  the  innate 
goodness  or  cleverness  of  men  in  general.  But  he  did 
his  best  towards  helping  as  many  as  possible  to  be  better 
and  to  strive  after  a  better  esthetic  taste,  and  he  wisely 
abstained  from  discouraging  well-meant  effort,  however 
feeble.  His  philosophy  was  truly  practical, — humanitarian 
without  fuss.  He  was  the  mildest,  the  least  revolutionary 
of  reformers. 


IV. 

In  the  preliminary  studies  for  this  paper,  notes  were 
taken  for  the  biography  and  characterisation  of  each  of 
the  leading  epigrammatists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  Independence  and  eccentricity  having 
always  been  prominent  traits  of  the  class,  many  of  these 
epigrammatists  are  the  subjects  of  interesting  anecdotes. 
At  least  one  of  them,  Onitsura,  was  a  truly  remarkable 
man,  almost  the  peer  of  Basho  himself,  whose  friend  and 
Contemporary  he  was,  though  he  survived  to  the  year 
1738.  But  the  foregoing  account  of  Basho  has  run  to 
such  lengths  that  his  successors  must  be  dealt  with  sum- 
marily, before  passing  on  to  some  concluding  remarks 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 
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Basho's  two  most  eminent  disciples — Kikaku  and  Ran- 
setsu — have  already  been  mentioned.  These,  with  eight 
more,  named  respectively  Kyorai,  Joso,  Kyoroku,  Shiko, 
Yaha,  Kok'ushi,  Etsujin,  and  Sampu,  are  known  collectively 
as  the  Jit-tetsu  (+f!r), — a  title  signifying  not  exactly  the 
"  Ten  Sages "  nor  yet  exactly  the  "  Ten  Wits, "  but 
something  between  the  two.  Most  of  these  died  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Though  none  came  up  to  Ba- 
sho's standard  of  moral  philosophy,  their  lives  testified  in 
many  ways  to  the  effect  of  his  teaching,  and  many  of 
their  epigrams  deserve  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  his. 
In  fact,  these  ten  men — and  notably  the  first  four  on  the 
list — seem  often  to  realise  absolute  perfection  in  this  par- 
ticular style,  conveying  through  a  mere  pin-point  of  ex- 
pression a  whole  picture  to  the  mind.  Examples  of  their 
compositions  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  essay. 
Kikaku,  though  too  independent  and  hasty  to  copy  even 
Basho,  was  himself  copied  by  numberless  pupils  and  ad- 
mirers, forming  the  Edo-Za  or  "  Yedo  School, "  which 
subsists  to  the  present  day.  Ransetsu  also  left  a  school, 
named  after  him  the  Setsu-Mon.  Other  schools,  all 
traceable  to  Basho,  but  tinged  with  local  peculiarities, 
arose  on  the  shores  of  that  beautiful  Lake  Biwa  where 
the  master  had  spent  so  many  happy  days,  at  Kyoto,  in 
the  provinces  of  Mino  and  Owari,  at  Ise,  and  in  the 
North,  in  fact  almost  all  over  the  Main  Island  of  Japan ; 
and  literary  history  has  preserved  careful  genealogical 
records  of  the  succession  in  each,  and  of  their  occasional 
complicated  interminglings. 

It  would  seem  that  at  first,  that  is,  during  the  genera- 
tion that  lived  from  about  1720  to  1750,  a  marked  decline 
in    the    standard    of  epigrammatic  excellence   took  place. 
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A  vulgar  variety  was  evolved,  wherein  one  person  com- 
posed the  first  five  syllables,  another  the  last  twelve. 
This,  which  was  known  as  Kawnmri-zuke,  formed  the  very 
farthest  point  to  which  the  disintegration  of  Japanese  verse 
was  carried.  Sometimes  people  turned  the  making  of 
epigrams  into  a  kind  of  lottery,  in  which  the  winner 
gained  a  dollar,  or  they  employed  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
riddles  and  for  caricatures  of  proverbs. 

A  second  bloom  of  the  true  epigram  occurred  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  names  meet  us 
not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  any  of  those  that  had 
adorned  an  earlier  age.  Yokoi  Yayu,  for  example,  was 
a  born  versifier.  He  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  all 
children's  speech  falls  "naturally  into  sets  of  five,  seven, 
and  five  syllables.  Because  he  himself  had  "  lisp'd  in 
numbers/'  he  assumed  that  others  did  the  like.  In  later 
life,  he  became  still  better  known  as  a  writer  of  what 
is  called  Haibun,  that  is,  epigrammatic  prose,  and  in 
society  he  was  idolised  as  a  universal  genius,  an 
"admirable  Crichton, " — the  best  bowman,  horseman, 
swordsman  of  his  day.  When  rebuked  by  his  feudal 
superior  for  wasting  time  on  the  composition  of  epigrams, 
he  proved  to  the  latter,  by  pouring  them  out  extempore, 
that  he  wasted  no  time  on  them,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  cost  him  neither  thought  nor  trouble;  and 
he  was  known  throughout  his  clan  as  the  most  loyal 
of  retainers,  the  most  faithful  of  friends,  and— unusual 
combination — the  most  economical  of  householders. 

The  greatest  epigrammatist  of  the  silver  age  (circa 
1770-80)  was  Buson,  the  bold  painter  whose  lifelike 
delineations  of  tigers  and  other  striking  objects  adorn 
some  of  the  Kyoto  temples.    It  may  be  said  of  him,  as 
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of  Basho's  two  greatest  pupils,  that  he  carried  the  art  as 
art  up  to  perfection  point.  His  technique  is  unsur- 
passed : — he  literally  paints  with  words,  and  how  few 
words!  See,  for  example,  Nos.  175,  179,  et  seq.t — each 
versicle  a  perfect  little  cameo,  sometimes  of  beauty,  some- 
times of  humour.  The  tradition  was  carried  on  by  Issa 
(1763 — 1827),  a  farmer  of  Shinshu,  noted  for  eccentricity 
and  childlike  simplicity,  and  for  kindliness  which  went  so 
far  that  he  refused  even  to  kill  a  flea.  One  of  his 
verses  expresses,  or  rather  indicates,  the  spirit  of  the 
Zen  teaching  more  perfectly  perhaps  than  any  by  other 
authors : — 

(39) 

Tsuyn  no  yo  no 

Tsuyu  no  yo  nagara 
Sari  nagara 

Granted  this  dewdrop  world  is  but 

A  dewdrop  world, — this  granted,  yet 

that  is,  "  Granted  that  all  phenomena  are  transitory  and 
valueless,  like  the  dew  that  forthwith  dries  up  and 
vanishes,  still*  -when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  cannot  quite 
afford  to  throw  life  and  its  joys  away.  There  is  some 
element  of  permanence  in  it  yet,  though  it  were  hard  to 
define  this  element  precisely. " — The  words  in  the  orig- 
inal are  as  pretty  as  the  thought  itself  is  graceful  and 
true. 

Some  of  the  foremost  epigrammatists  were  women : 
— The  names  of  Mitsu-Jo  (17th  century),  her  pupil 
Sono-Jo  (died  1726),  Chigetsu-ni  (died  1706),  Shushiki 
(died  1725),  and  above  all  Kaga-no-Chiyo  (died  1775), 
are  known  to  all  students  of  Japanese  poetry.  One  of 
Chiyo's  most  celebrated  epigrams  has  already  been  given, — - 
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that  describing  the  convolvuli  which  twined  about  the  well. 
But  her  preeminent  superiority,  alike  in  diction,  in  nimble- 
wittedness,  and  in  depth  of  thought  and  feeling,  claims 
attention,  even  where  so  many  famous  names  have  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  In  no  other  Japanese  verse,  per- 
haps, is  the  sound  a  more  perfect  echo  to  the  sense  than 
in  the  following  from  her  pen.  The  occasion  of  it  is 
thus  related.  A  celebrated  professor  of  the  art,  Rogen- 
bo,  who  happened  to  pass  through  the  remote  northern 
town  where  she  lived  as  a  girl,  and  who  was  applied  to 
by  her  for  instruction,  gave  her  the  cuckoo  as  a  theme, 
but  was  rude  enough  to  pay  no  heed  to  her  efforts  and 
to  fall  asleep  till  dawn.  She  sat  there  patiently  all  night, 
and  when  the  master  at  length  opened  his  eyes,  greeted 
him  with  the  following : — 

(40) 

Hototogisu 

Hototogisu  tote 
Ake  ni  keri 

which  made  him  clap  his  hands  and  aver  that  she  needed 
no  teacher,  being  already  passed  mistress  of  the  art. 
Rendered  into  English,  the  lines  merely  mean  •'  Day  has 
dawned  to  [the  sound  of]  '  cuckoo ! '  '  cuckoo! '"  But  the 
Japanese  scholar  will  realise  the  mastery  necessary  to 
put  together  those  six  seemingly  simple  words. 

This    poetess's    married    life   was  summarised    in  three 
epigrams.     The  first 

.  (41) 

ShUmkaro*  ka 

Shiranedo  kaki  no 
Hatsu-chigiri 


*  Short  0  for  long  5  on  account  of  the  metre. 
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which  was  presented  by  her  to  her  husband  on  their 
wedding-day,  defies  translation  into  English  owing 
to  its  terseness.  The  meaning,  however,  is  clear.  The 
poetess  compares  her  marriage  vows  to  a  persimmon. 
No  one  can  tell  whether  a  persimmon  be  astringent 
or  not  until  he  bites  into  it,  nor  can  happiness  in 
wedlock  be  assured  till  trial  of  it  has  been  made. 
Chiyo  had  no  illusions;  but  she  bore  her  griefs  with 
ortitude.     Her  elegy  for  her  husband,  who  died  early,  was 

(42) 

Okite  mitsu 

Nete  mitsu  kaya  no 
Hirosa  kana 

Whether  I  lay  me  down  or  wake, 
How  large  seems  the  mosquito-net ! 

that  is,  "  The  very  sight  of  my  widowed  couch,  when  I 
retire  to  rest  and  when  I  wake  again  in  the  morning,  re- 
minds me  of  my  loss  and  of  my  solitude. "  But  she 
was  to  be  still  further  bereft.  Perhaps  the  reader,  with 
his  mind  now  better  attuned  to  the  Japanese  style,  will 
grasp  the  sad  purport  of  the  last  epigram  of  the  three : — 

(43) 
Tanibo-tori  * 

Kyo  wa  dokora  ye 
Ittayara 

Where  may  he  have  gone  off  to-day, — 
The  hunter  after  dragon-flies? 

Her  little  boy,  too,  had  died,  the  bright  lad  who  used 
to  run  after  dragon-flies  in   the   sunshine.     To   what  un- 


*  Another  reading  gives  Tombo-isuri.  If  we  accept  it,  the  second  line 
of  the  English  must  run  thus,  "The  fisherman  foe  dragon-flies."  Japanese 
children  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  catch  these  insects  with  toy  lines 
and  hooks. 
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known  land  has  he  wandered  off?— Surely  this  tmy 
composition  were  almost  worthy  a  place  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  so  true  is  it  to  nature,  so  perfectly  simple, 
aad  yet  saying,  or  at  least  indicating  all  tint  can  he 
said  so  fully  that  any  word  added  would  be  superfluous. 
But  to  finish  this  thumb-nail  sketch  of  Qriyo's  mind,  the- 
humorous  side,  which  in  her,  as  in  so  many  others,  jostled 
the  pathetic  ,  claims  a  moment's  notice.  When  left  alone 
in  the  world  as  a  woman  of  a  certain  age,  she  made  a 
living  by  teaching  of  the  poetic  art,  and  it  is  related  that 
her  figure  became  unwieldy.  One  day,  as  she  was  quitting 
the  mansion  of  a  noble  personage  who  bad  entertained 
her  at  dinner,  the  servant-girls,  astonished  to  find  that 
the  pretty  name  of  Chiyo  belonged  to  a  fat,  plain, 
die-aged  woman,  began  tittering  in  the  passage 
her.  Instantly  the  poetess  wheeled  round,  and  admonish- 
ed her  pert  critics  in  the  following  impromptu  verse :— 

(44) 

H&o-kdkcte 

Areda  ytmagi  tva 
Yanagi  tana 

A  willow  may  an  aimful  be, 
But  'tis  a  willow  aH  the  same. 

That  is,  "  I  may  be  fat,  but  I  am  a  lady,  and  expect  to 
be  treated  as  one,'* — the  willow-tree,  with  its  slender 
gracefulness,  being  of  course  symbolical  of  womanhood. 


With  the  generation  which  passed  away  about  1780, 
the  art  of  composing  epigrams  was  gradually  I09L    The 
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schools  'which  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  old  manner 
became  fossilised,  while ;  out-of-doors  the  form  of  the 
epigram  \  fell'  into  vulgar  hands  "which  busied  .  themselves 
inditing  whatt  are  termed,  from  the  name  of  their  inventor, 
Senryu  (died  1790),— verses  which  have  this  in  common  with 
the  epigram,  that  they  consist  of  seventeen  syllables,  but 
which  are  vulgar,  often  even  gross)  in  matter,  and  equally 
low  in  diction.  No  heed  to  treat  here  either  of  them  or 
of  a  revival-*— rthe  so-called  Shitnpa — which  is  in  progress 
in  *ourbwn  day.  This  last  phase  cannot  well  be  judged 
till  more  of  its  course  shall  have  be,en  run.  Nevertheless', 
from  the  specimens  to  be  found  in ".  almost  every 
Newspaper/  *  the  critic  will  hesitate  to  attribute  to  it 
much ,  importance.  It  seems  rather  that  all  that  can  be 
safd  within  the  narrow  limits  set  by  ,  such  Lilliputian 
versicles;  or  sexhi»-versicles,  has  been  said  long. ago,  and 
that:  .we  .already  stand  at  a  sufficient  distance  of  fiihe 
from  the  best  and  most  representative  epigrammatists  to 
be  able   to   view  their  productions  as"  a  whole. 

Notice,in  passing,  the  curious  order  in  which  the  phases 
of  the  Japanese  epigram  succeeded  each  other: — first,  a 
frivolous  stage ;  then  the  appearance  of  a  reformer  who 
put  thought  .and.  feeling  into  the  empty  shell;  then  a  stage 
of,,  so  tp.s^y,  'art  for  art's  sake;  lastly,  fossilisation* 
European  precedents,  would  have  led  us  .to  expect  a 
certain  sturdy  and  simple  genuineness  at  the  beginning, 
extravagance  at  the  end.  But  the  epigram  is  not  the 
only  Japanese  art  which  shows  the  exactly  reversed 
sequence.  The  tea  ceremonies  offer  another  marked  in- 
stance; for  there,  too,  luxury  and  bad  taste  ran  riot  at 
the  beginning*  followed  by  Sen-no-RikyB's:  reform -r- in-  the 
direction  -of N$i<nplicity>-ajid -ending  -in.  the  j:fo&ilisation~.of 
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that  simplicity. .    This  peculiarity  of  the  Japanese  •  esthetic 
development  must  be   left .  to   others  to   explain.  .  More 
appropriate i  to   the  subject  of  the   present. essay  is  it  t& 
enquire: — what  is  the  value  of  the  Japanese   epigram  as 
literature  ?    Doubtless  a  foreigner  unaided  might  well  distrust 
his  ability  to  answer  this  question.     But  the   native  com-' 
mentators — such  men  as  Aeba  Kdson,  one  of  the  leading'. 
litterateurs  of  the  present  day,  and  Shiki,  and  Koyo  Sahjuv — 
help  us  over  this  difficulty.     Not  only  have  they  compiled: 
useful  anthologies,  and  written  books  explaining  the  actual 
text  of  considerable  numbers  of  famous  epigrams ;  some  of 
their  editions  indicate  the  classic   sources,   both  .Japanese; 
and  Chinese,    from   which   Basho   drew,   and  thus  enable 
us  to  appreciate  his  erudition.     One  on  Buson's  epigrams 
gives  the  opinions  of  a  whole  circle  of  his  modern  admirers 
on  most  points,  while   others   supply  us  with  biographies, 
anecdotes,  etc.,  all  helping  not  only  to  elucidate  an  eiiigmat- 
ical  style,  but  to  fill  in  the  picture  of  a  vanished  age!    •  ] 
But  while  the  native  commentators  are  indispensable?  helps 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  doubted  whether* 
any  European  student  could  bring  himself  to  adopt  their: 
estimates.      Modern   Japanese  critics  do  not  intend  *  that 
their .  national   literature .  shall  yield  the  palm  to  that  of 
any  other,  land.      Accordingly,  they  have  set. themselves 
to     discover    Japanese     Shakespeares,    Japanese     Scott^. 
Japanese  Victor  Hugos,   etc.,    etc.,   etc.*     In  fact,   they 

*  These  4ines  had  scarcely  been  penned,  when  a  newspaper  appeared  V 
announcing^  /among    other    interesting    items,    the     death  of   "  the  '  Japa.  * 
nese  Rousseau,"  tyr.  Nakae  Tokusuke.     As    this  gentleman   was   a   violent 
atheist    and    materialist    (his    latest    work  bore    the    title  "  Neither   God 
nor    Soul"),   the    nature    of  his   intellectual    kinship   to    the    author    o^' 
*'  Le  Vicaire  Savoyard  "  seems  somewhat  problematical.   Ex  ttno  disce  ontnes. 
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are  busy  turning  all  their  geese  into  swans,  with  the 
help  of  the  technicalities  of  European  art  criticism, — the 
"subjective,"  the  "objective,"  and  aU  the  rest  of  die 
jargon.  They  inform  us  that  Bashd's  verse  was  a  miner 
reflecting  the  universe  within  a  fiaine  of  seventeen 
syllables.  They  discover  a  criticism  of  life— the  whole 
Zen  philosophy  in  fact — in  that  single  stanza  of  his  on 
the  old  pood  and  the  frog  jumping  into  the  water,  which 
has  been  quoted  on  page  279;  and  in  the  next  specimen  (by 
one  of  the  "Ten  Wits")  they  admire  "that  absolute  transpa- 
rency and  truth  to  nature  which  are  of  die  essence  of 
the  epigram : " — 

<4S) 
SnzusMsa  ya 

En  y&ri  aski  wo 
Bura-sageru 

Ok  t  bow  cool,  dangling    one's  legs  over  the  verandah! 

Similarly  do  they  judge  in  countless  other  cases. 

At  the  same  time,  and  though  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  make  fun  of  the  extravagantly  laudatory  critics, 
and  even  of  the  epigrammatists  themselves,  to  do  so 
would  surely  prove  little  but  that  the  foreign  investigator's 
own  critical  sense  was  deficient,  but  in  another  direction. 
For  is  he  not  called  on  to  treat  his  subject  sympathetical- 
ly, or,  as  Pope  puts  it,  to 

*  read  each  wodt  <jf  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ?" 

And  is  this  not  more  than  ever  necessary  in  the  case  of  any 
Oriental   literary   product,  because   the  conditions  under 
which  it  came  into  existence  differ   toto  ccelo  from   those 
of  our  own  literature  ? 
The  leg-dangling  epigram  must  of  course,  be  given  up, 
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and  with  it  scores    and  hundreds  of  "  the  baser  sort, " — 

trivialities     traceable     to    the    unhappy    assumption    that 

every  one   is    capable    of  writing   vjrse.     But   when  "flie 

European  critic  has  made  all  reasonable  deductions;  when 

he  has  eliminated  the   prosings  and  the  quibbles  and  the 

vulgarities  of  those   poetasters   whom    Japanese   tolerance 

admits  to  a  niche  in  the   national   temple  of  fame,  he   is 

yet  left  with  a   remnant   wherein   many   tiny   prettinesses 

sparkle.  \If  he   cannot   here    discover   intact  that  mirror 

reflecting  the   universe    of  which   the  Japanese    comment 

tators    speak,    he    does    find   thousands    of  fragments    of 

shattered  glass,  among    which .  some  of  shattered  crystal, 

each  reflecting  at  a  different  angle  some  minute  corner  of 

a  scene,  a  brief  note  of  some  fact   in  -nature,    or  rnaybe 

an  indication . of  some  sentiment  or  fancy.     The  .Japanese 

epigram  at  its  best  is  a   loop-hole  v  opened   for  tari  instant 

oil  some  little  natural*  fact,    some    incident- Jof -daily*  Ijfe. 

It  is  a. momentary  flash,  a  smile  half-formed,' a  sigh  su£* 

pressed  'almost   before    it    becomes    audible;  /Take,  :for 

instance,  Bashos  lines  composed  on  one  of  Japan's   most 

fatuous  battle-fields,  now  a  desolate  moor::~  •:*.  -  " 

»  .  »-  ..... 

-■-    •■-■  (46) 

'    *  '  Natsu-gusa  ya  -  •  '.*'» 

"        *  Tstwua-moiKhdomo  no 

Yume  no  ato  : "   ■ 

Haply  the  summer  grasses  are 
•A  relic  of  the  warriors'  'dream.  *  .  '   .     !.':.  „'"..•. -, 

*Th&t  is,  "Of  the  warriors"  -dream  of  power  and  glbry, 
-nought  remains  but  thd  high  grasses  waving  o'er  -the 
mdor  that  is  their  tomb. "  Or  this  other,  already  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  paper,  and  which  is 
typical -of  th^  art .  at  its  highest  point  6f  •  perfectidtt :— 
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A  single  river,  stretching  far 

Across  the  moorland  swathed  in  snow. 

Such  shorthand  verses,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  spring 
from  the  same  mental  soil  as  that  on  which  stand 
naftn^  Japfehese  artists,  who  have— not  painted,  or 
even  sketched,— but  hinted  at,  a  flight  of  birds,  a  sea* 
coast,  a  pine-tree,  with  but  two  or  three  strokes  of  the 
brush.  The  result  is  not  great,  perhaps;  but  we  wonder 
at  the  production,  with  such  scanty  means,  of  any  result 
at  all;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  the  man 
who  performed  these  feats  in  little  had  tried  has 
4kM  on  a  larger  canvas.  Practically,  the  classical  or 
semwclassical  poets  of  Japan,  for  over  a  thousand  years 
past,  have  confined  themselves  to  pieces  of  31  syllables 
en*  erf"  if,  whereas  even  our  sonnet,  which  we  look  on 
as  a  trifle,  has  140,  and  our  system  of  stanzas  strung 
together  enables  us  to  continue  Indefinitely  till  the  whole 
of  a  complex  train  of  thought  has  been  brought  before 
ttie  mind.  But  it  may  well  be  that,  even  had  Europe 
been  Available  as  a  model,  no  such  sustained  style 
would  have  had  much  chantie  of  permanently  establishing 
itself  in  Japan.  When  an  artist — when  whole  generations 
of  artists  have  produced  one  sort  of  thing,  it  must 
always  remain  extremely  doubtful  whether,  after  all,  they 
could  have  produced  another.  The  tendency  to  ultra- 
brevity  is  too  persistent  a  characteristic  of  Japanese 
esthetics  to  be  accidental  in  any  given  case.  Remember 
that  there  was  no  want  of  longer  models.  Such  models 
Ware  at  hand  in  Chinese  poetry;  there  were  a  few,  as 
we  have  seen,  even  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  Japan  itself. 
But  somehow  these  models  failed  to  attract 
Granting!   therefore,   as  a  sober  judgment  forces  us  to 
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do,  that  Japanese  poems  are  but  slight  efforts f*HWt 
pearls,  but  only  tiny  heads,— a  critical  estimate  of  Bashd, 
and  of  the  Japanese  epigrammatists  generally,  reduces 
itself  to  two  points :—  I.  What  is  each  individual  tiny  bead 
worth?  9xyA  II.  Are  there  enough  of  these  beads,  and  are 
they  varied  enough,  to  make  up  a  valuable  sum  total? 
The  foregoing  essay  will,  k  is  hoped,  have  put  the  reader 
in  the  way  of  forming  his  own  opinion  on  both  these 
issues.  Possibly  he  may  deem  that  the  nearest  English 
analogues  of  the  molecules  of  description,  fancy,  or  morality 
left  us  by  the  best  Japanese  epigrammatists  are  such 
Temnysontan  half-stanzas  as 

"  A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealing,  folded  in  the  aunt.  * 

"  The  last  red  leaf  is  whjrl'd  away, 
Hie  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies/' 

<>  But  ia  my  spicijt  will  I  dwell, 

And  dream  jny  dream,  and  Jbold  it  tale. " 

The  difference  between  the  two  eases — a#d  doubtless  it 
is  a  vital  difference— -lies  ia  this,  that  the  Japanese  pco- 
ductioa  is  isolated,  fragmentary,  whereas  the  European 
(bans  part  of  a  grand  oiganic  whole.  Ob  the  one  side? 
"In  Meaaoriam"  and  whole  "Palaces  of  Art;"  on  the 
other,  a  litter  of  angle  bricks,  haftbricks  in  feet.  The 
investigator  of  Japanese  literature,  for  all  that  Ms  task  is 
so  acetous,  has  not  the  satisfaction  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  unearthing  of  any  sublime  or  epodnnaicing  awmu- 
ntents.  He  must  take  sundry  snaM  finds,  and  be  thankful. 
He  is  in  the  position  of  a  botanist  whose  specialty 
AoB^d  be  mosses  or  lichens,  and  who  Aecefore  could 
not  hope  to  delight  either  himself  or  the  puttie  with  any 
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grands  discoveries  in  the  way  of  new  flowers  .  tir 
fruits.'  "Still,  a  careful  -  monograph  on  a  new  .moss 
would .  possess  a  certain  interest  and  value/  The 
interest  "of  -such  an  -  enquiry  as  that  here  undertaken 
lies  *ia  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  divisions  Off.  Japanese 
poetry,  .the  .epigram  is  the  most  thoroughly  popular, 
national, .  therefore  characteristic.  [By  the  investigator 
rof  "the*  Japanese  "mind  it  can  be*  studied  almost  as 
the  subject-matter  of  a  natural  science  can  be  studied, 
arid  it  yields  as  its  Result  a  picture  of  the  national 
character.  ,  We  see  this  character  at  work  while  it 
is,  so  to  say,  at  play : — we  see  it  ingenious, .  witty, 
good-natured,  much  addicted  to  punning  and  to  tom- 
foolery; we  see  it  fanciful  but  not  imaginative,  clever 
but  not  profound;  we  see  it  joking  on  the  gravest  sub- 
jects; we  see.it  taking  life  easily  and  trifles  seriously ;  we 
see  its  minute  observation  of  detail,  its  endless  patience 
in  accumulating  materials,  together  with  its  incapacity  for 
building  with  them;  we  see  its  knack  for  hinting  rather 
than  describing, — a  knack  which,  when  it  becomes  self- 
conscious,  degenerates  into  a  trick  and  is  often  carried  past 
the; limit  of  obscurity,  not  to  say  absurdity!  as  when  a 
•so-called  drawing  is  so  sketchy  that  the  beholder 
'cannot,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,"  *  tell  whether 
what  he  is  invited  to  look  at  be  a  rock  or  a  bit  of  pine- 
bark.  We  see  likewise  the  essentially  democratic  spirit 
of  the  nation,  ho  less  in  the  pell-mell  choice  or  no  choice 
of  subjects',  than  in  the  manner  in  which  all  classes' joined 
in  the  fun.  'We  see  that  comparative  weakness  of  the 
ieefing  for  colour  which,  characterises  Japanese  art  reap- 
pearing Here  as  a  want  of  feeling  for  rhyme  and  rhythm 
and  rstanzalc  arrangement,  r  for   all,  \ia   fact,'  that  goes  to 
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make  up  the  colour  of  verse.  Lastly, — and  some  may 
deem  this  the  most  curious  feature  of  all, — we  find  a 
way  of  looking  at  nature  which  recalls  the  method  of  our 
own  modern  water-colour  artists,  and  which  thus  constitutes 
a  point  of  likeness  and  sympathy  between  ourselves  and  a 
vanished  Japanese  world  of  long  ago.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  absolutely  modern  than  this  vignette  of 
Basho's  ?— 

•     ,  (47) 

Tontbo  ya 

Tori'tsuki-kaneshi 

Kusa  no  ue 

A'  stem  of  grass,  Whereon  in  Vain 

A  dragon-fly  ^essayed  to  light!' ■'  -;j» 

Anyone  strolling  along  a*  country*  laite  at  'the*  profier 
season  may  verify  for  himself  this;  minute  fact  in  natural 
history,  as  some  grass-stalks  are  too'"  slender  to  afford 
foothold  even '  to  a  dragon-ftyv  May  not  the  ?  Japanese 
epigram    itself   remind*  us    of   these     frail    objects?     It 

appears,  now  as  a  tiny  herfe  or  flower  oh  our  path,  now 

■  -  •_  ...  »  .    * 

ias  sbme  brilliant  insedt  which  hovers  for  a  moment,  and, 
ere  we  have  well  noticed  it,  flits  away  but' of  sight*  and 
memory.  . 


ADDITIONAL  SELECT  EPIGRAMS. 


In  order  to  put  the  reader  in  touch  with  native  taste, 
the  choice  of  all  the  epigram  quoted  m  the  present  essay 
has  been  guided  by  native  standards,  such  being  preferred  36 
have  gained  the  admiration  of  the  Japanese  themsehes. 
The  translation  aim*,  not  only  at  being  litecai*  but  at  pre* 
serviog  the  spirit  of  each  *origkul^-poetical  where  it  h 
poetical,  prosaic  (e.g.  No.  61)  where  it  is  prosaic.  The 
different  poets  are  placed,  as  &r  as  possible,  in  chronology 
eal  order*  The  ounymus  iyeckpens  of  Basbo's  work  sue 
likewise  jo  arranged. 
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(48) 

Yo  m  fitru  wa 

Sara  m  shignre  no 
Yadori  kana 

(Sogi,  1421-1502) 

Ah !  yes,  my  passage  through  the  world 
Is  a  mete  shelter  from  a  shower. 

The  poet's  death  song.  He  compares  brief  human  life  to  a  momentary 
shelter.  Furu  contain*  a  pan  on  "pairing  throng**  (the  world)  and 
"  raining. " 

(49) 

Tsttki  ni  e  wo 

Sashitaraba  yoki 
Uckhva  kana 

(Sokan) 
Add  but  a  handle  to  the  moon, 
And  what  a  pretty  fen  it  makes ! 

(50) 

Cha  no  nrisu  no 

Wan  to  f  uta  sum 
Kori  kana 

(Sokan,  1465-1554) 
Behold  the  water  for  the  tea 
Make  for  itself  a  ltd  of  ice ! 
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(50 
Rakkwa  eda  ni 

r  KaerU  to'mireba 

Kocho  kana 

(Arakida  Moritake,  1472-1549) 
Fall'n  flow'r  returning  to  the  branch, — 
Behold !  it  is  a  butterfly; 

/*.  For  a  moment  I  fancied  it  to  be  a  fallen  petal  flying  back,  by 
some  miracle,  to  its  native  branch.    But  lp!  it  was  a  butterfly. 

(52>    ..   '. 

.  Sqnridare  ni 

Hi  no  ante  majirti 

'•■'     Hotarn  kcw&    .-. •  f  ' 

.-...'        .   (Arakida  Moritake) 
..  .Oh!  fireflies,  what  a  fiery  rain 
:  /    Commingling  with  the  summer. shower! 

(S3) 
Asagao  hi) 

KyQ  wa  imyupan 
.Waga.yq  kana 

(Arakida  Moritake) 

Ah !  yes,  as  a  convolvulus 

To-day  my  lifetime  will  appear. 

The  poet's  death  song.  Life  is  fleeting  as  the  convolvulus,  'which 
blooms  in  the  morning  (asa)  only  to  wither  sit  eve.  .What  the  translation 
renders  by  "  my  lifetime  "  is  literally  "  my  world.  " 

(si) 

Kaze  kezuru 

Yan&gtyti' kishi  no 
Hitai-gami    • 

:<  (Arakida  Moritake) 

The  willows  which  the  bredzes  comb,.         .     :r 
Are  they  the  forelock  of  the  bank  ? . 


*    »     • 


Epigrammatists;  •  —  -31§ 

' "~  ;11iefi^FliKeW*the:caHans:  of  the  willDw%"a'la*i)7s  TreSseS,  "aix!  the 
Wmd  to  '  a :  comb.  Ttfe  '« bank  '*'  is  the  bank'  of-  the"  river  on"  which" the 
willow-trees  are  "growing.  The  modern  critic  Acba  Kdsofi  considers 
this  artificial*  verse>  highly  characteristic  of  its  composer.       " 

'   •"•.•.    ■:■'.-'.....   •'/••.  C55)     ;     ,       .-..'.,,  ..,-. 

*     /.-....•:•  Chi-nomi-ko  ni    .    >  } 

i>%     •*  Yo  wo  xvutashitaru 

Shhvasu  kana         ' 

/  (Shohaku,  1444-15 27) 
Oh !  the  December  in  which  the  heritage  is  handed  on 
to  a  suckling!  *   "  .    . 

....  *  TtWs  is  ^  lament  on  the*  death  of  a:  man  poor  and.  in  difficulties,  who 
has  left  an  infant  heir.  The  end  of  the  year  is  the  season'  when  debts 
and  bills  must  be  paid,  and  when  poverty  consequently  presses  .hardest. 

......  .  NakqzarcBa       .     ,  

.  •         -        ■ . ,      ■ ,  .•  ■     '*.t      "... 

Koroshite  skimae    •    /       .   >  . 
Hototogisiis 

-..//         Nobunaga. 
The  cuckoo,~ktll.  it,  if  it  sMg.not. 


•»    *  ' 


.      •       •       •  -       •     .  •  »     * 


....    :.      '(57)' 

Nakazarcba         ,     . 

JSiakaslute  tms/10 

Hotdtogzsu 

.Hid^roshi.  ^« 
The  cuckoo,^-I  will  slpw  it  how  to  sing,  if  it  sing  not. 

'..  Nakazarcba 

Naku  made  mato 

•  •      •  * 

*r  Jlotetogisu 
The  cuckoo, — I  will  wait  tilt  it  s3rigs,iifit'£ftg  n&t. 
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These  thtce  epigrams,  which  have  passed  into  household  words,  ate  not 
specially  wall-written,  neither  are  they  the  composition  of  the  three 
celebrated  rulers  whose  names  they  bear.  They  are  sometimes  attributed  to 
Shdha,  an  epigrammatist  who  died  in  the  year  1600,  and  who  meant  to  paint, 
each  with  a  single  graphic  touch,  the  characters  of  the  three  heroes  of  his 
day, — Nobunaga,  impetuous  and  cruel;  Hideyoshi,  clever;  Ieyasu,  patient, 
because  well-knowing  that,  as  we  say,  "  All  comes  to  him  who  waits. " 
The  empire  came  to  him,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants 
for  over  two  and  a  half  centuries. 

(59) 

Horn  tatsuya 

Ni-hon  nucUtaki 
Kado  no  matsu 

When  spring  comes,  the  two  pine-trees  [stand]  by  the 

gate  for  luck. 

(Saito  Tokugen,  circa  A.D.  1640.) 

Or — for  ni-hon  contains  a  pun  (T-7^  and  Q;fc) — "  When  spring  comes, 
the  pine-trees  by  the  gate  bring  luck  to  Japan,  "—an  allusion  to  the 
customary  New  Year  decorations. 

(60) 

Manzcn  ya 

Moot  mo  utau  mo 
Yokti  no  koto 

(Baisei,  1611-1699) 

Even  the  morris-dancers'  steps 

And  songs  spring  from  cupidity. 

The  desire  Car  money  rules  all  things,  even  what  superficially  looks 
like  Innocent  mirth. 

(61) 

Masa-inasa  to 

Imam  ga  goteshi 
Tama-matsuri 

(Kitamura  Kigin,  1624-1711) 

Serving  the  spirits  of  the  dead 

Exactly  as  if  they  were  living. 
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These  words  are  transcribed  almost  literally  from  a  maxim  in  the  "  Con* 
fucian  Analects." 

(62) 

Naku  ni  sae 

Warawaba  ikani 
Hototogisu 

(Mitsu-Jo,  1572-1647) 
[So  lovely]  even  in  its  cry, — 
What  were  the  cuckoo  if  it  laughed  ? 

Japanese,  like  English,  employs  the  same  word  (nakii,  "to  cry")  for 
weeping  and  for  the  sounds  tittered  by  birds  and  some  other  animals.  Cry- 
ing disfigures  the  countenance.  If,  then,  the  cuckoo  enchants  us  even  when 
it  cries,  what  would  not  be  the  beauty  of  its  smile  or  its  laughter?  A 
good  example  this  of  the  conceits  in  which  the  epigrammatists  before 
Bashd's  reform  took  such  delight. 

(63) 

Cho  karosAi 

Koro  wa  kiru  tnono 
HUotsu  kana 

(Koshun,  1650-1697) 
Light  goes  the  butterfly,  what  time 
A  single  robe  is  all  we  don. 

(64) 

Yo  no  akete 

Hana  td  furaku  ya 
Jodo-moH 

(Seibu,  1 606- 1 678) 
Hie  daylight  dawns,  and,  like  a  flower, 
Open  the  gales  of  Paradise. 

The  poet's  death  song.  Jod*%  HtevaUy,  « the  ftwe  Land, »  is  one  of  the 
Buddhist  heavens,  fabled  to  exist  in  the  West. 
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-■"      -^  •  (6s)  ....... 

Tsuki  hatui  no  ;■■■  \ 

San-ku-me  ivo  ima 
Shiru  yo  katta 

(Rippo,  1600-1669) 
The  moon,  the  flow'rs,  ah !  'now's  the  time 
To  learn  the  third  name  of  the  set. 

l      .       •    .'    I  V  •      •  «  j 

The  poet's  death  son^.  lie  alludes  to  the  esthetic  triad  tsuki  hana 
yukiy  "the  moon,  the  blossoms,  ahcL  the  snow,"  whteluare" esteemed  the 
loveliest  things  in  nature*.  Yttki>  "  snow,  "  iiowcver,  "is  homonymous  with 
yukis  "going,"  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  "dying": — it  is  not  the  snow, 
but  death*,  which  now  comes  to  complete  his  experiences. 

■:-'..-.  •  .'      .     .(66)  . 

"'•'*■         *  '  "" '        Orqnda  no 

Moji  ga  yokotau 
Ama  tsu  kari 

(Nishiyama  Soin,  1605- 1682) 
The  wild-geese  in  the  firmament*— 
These  are  Dutch  letters  sideways  stretching. 

The  flight  of  the  wild-geese  athwart :  the  Sky-  suggests  to  the  epigram  - 
mat i st,  that  ,  outlandish  method  of  communication  practised  by  Europeans, 
who  write  across  the  page  instead  of  up  and  dawn  it,  as  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  consider  natural.  Iu  those  days  any  scrap  of  European  writing 
would  be  the  greatest  rarity  at  the  Japanese"  capital,  and  the  mention  of 
it  in  verse  a  daring  novelty. 

Yo  no  naka  ya  %    ' 
C/we/id  tomare 
Kaku  mo  are 
;"  •  '  '  (Nishiyama  Soin) 

*      "  9  *  0-    *  1 

'  '  •  \  *     ,  ■      •  • 

Impossible  to  translate,  owing  to'  the  punning  ftlsert toil  oT  two    words 
which  have  no  direct  relation    to  the  -iteiise  of  the  'itof*  ofl  ih*  vejhsi.     The 
•gfcr.  is  :    ,  'J  Hie:  wqi*ld-.iK,  jus}  .  what    it;  is.  '•  It ,  i*,^  arj;  jiacertaia  quantity  • 
Don't  take  it  -that  is,  don't  take  life — too  seriously; "     Written  across*  this 
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principal  assertion,  as  it   were,   are    the.  words   C/tdcAd   to  mare  y  "Butterfly, 
alight ! "     Besides  adding  the    ornament    of   a    pun,    this    graceful    image 

*  *  • 

helps  to  reinforce  the  assertion  of  the  flimsy,  flighty  character  of  human  life. 

• »   '  .  - 

(68) 

S/tira-tsuyu  ya 

Mu-fumbetsu  .nam 
Oki-dokoro.  ,,•..■,..,.* 

(Nishiyama  Soin) 

Lacking  in  all  discernment  as 

•    To  where  they  light  are  the  white  dews. 

This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  compositions  of  the  leader  of  the 
Danrin  school.  His  admiration  of  nature  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
sportive  blame : — instead  of  seeking  out  beautiful  places,  the  dew  shows  so 
little  discretion  as  to  fall  everywhere  alike. 

(69) 

Natsu-yase  to 

Kotaete  shinobit 

Namida  kana 

■.'.••...* 

(Nishiyama  Soin  ?)  ..   , 
Alas  !  the  tears  which  she  restrains, 
Saying  the  heat  has  made  her  thin. 

Hiding  grief  under   a   pretence   of  illness.     This   epigram  has  passed 

.    .     •  ■  .  .      ,  ii  ...» 

into  a  proverb.. 

.-.    -  .         1.  :        (70)  *  >       .  .  . . 

Kaya-bara-rii 

Oshi  ya  sute-oku 
Tsuyu  no  tama 

(Sute-Jo,  1 635-1698) 

Pity  the  dewy  .pearl  be  thrown 

Away  upon  the  grassy ^  moor ! 

The  poetess  Sute-Jo .^was,  bptp  ,  at  Xayabpra  •  (the  name./  means 
"  grassy  moor ")  in  Taraba,  where-  tiie  Daimyo  of  -the  province .  visited 
her  and  composed  this  complimentary"  epigram,  which  includes  puns 
on  her  fiame  and  the  name .  of  her  birthplace.'  Qver  thirty  of.  Sute-Jo's 
friends — all  nuns — used  to  follow  her  about  in  her  wanderings.  •< 
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(70 
Ytiki  no  asa 

Ni  no  ji  ni  no  ji  no 
Geta  no  ato 

(Sute-Jo) 

A  snowy  morning, — everywhere 

The  figure  "  2  "  left  by  the  clogs. 

This  epigram — a  perfect  specimen  in  its  way — was  composed  by  the 
poetess  at  the  early  age  of  six.  Every  resident  in  Japan  has  seen  snow  or 
mud  or  sand  thus  marked  with  the  Chinese  numeral  zi  "  two,  "  by  the  two 
underpieces  of  wood  that  support  the  clogs  which  are  the  commonest  foot- 
gear among  the  townsfolk  of  this  country. 

(72) 

Kado-matsu  ya 

Meido  no  tabi  no 
Icfd-ri-suka 

(Raizan,  1654-1716) 

Literally,  "  The  pine-trees  by  the  gate  [which  are  set  up  as  New  Year 
decorations]  are  mile-stones  on  the  journey  to  the  nether  world. " — Some 
one  added  the  following  second  hemistich : 

Abdttaku  m*  an 

Aledetaku  mo  nashi 
i.e.  "  they  are  both  lucky  and  unlucky, " — a  lucky  omen  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the  New  Year  rejoicings,  an  unlucky  one  because  of  their 
marking  a  stage  on  the  way  to  death.  The  lines  are  popularly  thus 
quoted  as  a  thirty-one  syllable  verse,  and  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  the 
priest  Ikkyu  Osho. 

(73) 

Ike  nurumu 

Koro  to  ya  uwo  no 
Atama-domo 

The  season  when  die  pond  grows  warm, 

To  judge  from  all  the  fishes'  heads. 

A  panting  jammer's  day,  with  the  fishes'  heads  at  the  surface    of  the 

water,  gasping  for  breath. 
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(74) 
Toshi  kurenu 

Kasa  kite  ivaraji 
Haki-nagara 

(Basho,  1 644- 1 694) 

The  year  has  closed  while  still  I  wear 

My  sandals  and  my  pilgrim's  hat. 

Written  00  one  of  his  many  pilgrimages. 

(75) 
Yama-ji  kite 

Nam  yori  yukashi 
Sundrf-gusa 

(Basho) 

Coming  this  mountain  way,  no  herb 

Is  lovelier  than  the  violet 

The  Japanese  violet,  which  possesses  no  fragrance,  is  "the  meanest 
flower  that  blows. "  Basho  evinces  his  love  of  lowly  natural  objects  by 
singling  it  out  for  mention.  According  to  one  commentator,  however,  the 
lines  are  metaphorical : — Basho  having,  to  his  joy,  met  a  Buddhist  ancho- 
rite in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  compares  him  to  the  violet  which  shuns 
the  sunlight. 

(76) 

Yoku  mireba 

Nasuna  hana  saku 
Kakine  kana 

(Basho) 

On  looking  carefully,  behold 

The  caseweed  flowering  near  the  fence  ! 

Another  example  of  his  appreciation  of  bumble  natural  objects* 
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(77) 
Izasaraba    ; 

Yuki-mi  ni  korobu 

Tokoro  made 


Well  then,  we'll  off  to  see  the  snow, 
Far  as  we  can  without  a  tumble. 


(Bashd) 


"(78)     • 
Hebi  kuu  to 

Kikeba  osoroshi 

Kiji  no  koe.   .. 


(B^sho). 


When  told  that  it  will  snakes  devour, 
How  frightful  is  the  pheasant's  voice  ! 

This  epigram  has  become  proverbial  for  beauty  marred  by  misconduct. 

(79)    • 
Oki-yo  oki-yo 

Waga  tomo  ni  sen 

Nuru  kocfid 


Awake  !  awake  !     Til  make  of  thee 
My  comrade,  sleeping  butterfly. 

(8o) 
Yagate  shinu 

Keihiki  zva  miezu 
Semi  no  koe 


(Basho) 


(Basho) 


Nothing  in  the  cicada's  voice 
Gives  token  of  a  speedy  death'. 

This  was  Basso's  parting,  word  to  one  "who  visited  him  in  his .  hut  by 
Lake  Biwa.  The  implied  meaning  seems  to  be  that  human  life  is  short 
and  uncertain,  despite' present  joy  in  scenes  of  beauty. 
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(so 

Tako-tsubo  ya 

Hakauaki  yumc  wo 
Natsu  no  tsuki 

(Basho) 

As  literally  as  a  play  upon  words  will  permit  (tia/su,  "  summer,  "  from 
which  ftnstt,  "  to  do,"  is  mentally  supplied),  this  may  be  rendered,  "  Octopus 
pot,  aye !  and  a  brief  dream  while  the  summer  moon  [is  shining]. "  The 
octopus  pot  is  an  earthenware  vessel  with  a  large  opening,  which  is  sunk 
in  the  sea.  The  octopus,  deeming  it  a  quiet  retreat,  crawls  inside  it,  and 
is  thus  easily  drawn  up  and  caught.  The  creature's  dream  of  happiness  is 
short.  How  dreamy,  too,  is  its  whole  scarcely  conscious  existence !  Equal- 
ly brief  were  the  dream  of  one'  who  should  (all  asleep  on  a  moonlit 
night  in  summer,  when  the  nights  are  at  their  shortest.  There  is  an  im- 
plied comparison  *  with  the  evanescence  of  human  life : — man  himself  is 
like  a  moonbeam,  like  a  fleeting  dream,  like  a  creature  only  half- 
conscious. 

(82) 

Ontoshirote 

Yagate  kanashiki 
U-bune  kana  •"•* 

(Basho) 

Oh !  cormorant  fishing-boat  so  gay, 

And  then  again  so  melancholy  ! . 

The  cormorants  start  off  gaily ;  but  Uior  m(rth'  ^changed  to  melancholy 
when  the  fish,  they  have  caught  are  forced  from  them  by  the  fishermen 
who  hold  them  in  leash.  This  was  composed  in  168S,  on  passing  through 
Gifu,  which  is  still  the  locality  where -the  curious  method  of.  fishing  with 
the  aid  of  tame  cormorants  may  best  be  witnessed.  See  "  Things  Japa- 
nese/' s.  v.  "  Cormorant  Fishing.  " 

(83) 

Uki  ware  wo 

Sabishigdrdse  yo 
Kanko-dori 

(Basho) 

Cuckoo!  for  melancholy  me 

Oh!  make  still  deeper  loneliness; 
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Composed  on  a  rainy  day  in  early  summer,  while  Basho  was  staying 
at  Saga  near  Kyoto,  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  favourite  disciples.  What 
he  means  to  express  is  his  love  of  a  gentle  melancholy,  and  of  leisure  for 
communing  with  nature  not  intruded  on  by  even  his  best-loved  friends. 

(84) 

Ara-umi  ya 

Sado  ni  yokotau 
Ama-no-gawa 

«   ■ 

A  rough  sea,  and  the  Milky  Way 
Stretching  across  to  Sado's  isle. 


(Basho) 


.Composed  on. the  coast  opposite  Sado  one  starry  night,  when  the 
waves  were  running  ^igh  and  the  loneliness  of  his  pilgrimage  oppressed 
his  spirit. 

(85) 

Hiya-hiya  to. 

Kabc  wo  fumaete 
Hiru-ne  kana 


Oh!  those  siestas,  with  my  feet 
Pressed  fearsomely  against  the  wall ! 


(fia&ho) 


This  verse  and  the  next  illustrate  the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  Basho's 
mode  of.  life.  So  fragile  is  the  mud  wall  of  his  hut  that  he  fears  to  break 
through  it  when  pressing  against  it  with  his  feet. 

(86) 

Ik-ka  mina 

Tsue  ni  sttiraga  no 
Haka-mairi. 

(Basho) 
The  household  at  the  graves  assembled,  •.;.'. 

White-haired,  and  leaning  on  their  staves. 
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To  visit  the  grave 5  of  ancestors  at  stated  intervals  is  an  act  of  piety  pre- 
scribed by  immemorial  custom.  We  here  sec  a  whole  family  of  aged 
|>crsons  assembled  to  do  honour  to  those  whom  they  themselves  will  soon 
follow  to  the  other  world.  The  picture  is  more  solemn  than  any  other 
that  Basho  has  left   us. 

(87) 

Kumo  ori^ori  .'   . 

Hito  ivo  yasument 
Tsuki-mi  katui 

(Basho) 

Oh !  the  moon-gazing  where  some  clouds 
From  time  to  time  repose  the  eye  ! 

Even  beauty  is  best  appreciated  when  occasionally  veiled. 

(88)  .  _•  „•■      • 

Meigetsu  m  .'..-,-. 

1 

Hana  ka  to  micti 
Wata-batake 

(Basho) 

In  the  bright  moonlight  what  appeared 
Like  flowers  is  a  cotton. field. 

What  he  took  for  a  grove  of  lovely  cherry-blossom  is  but  a  common 
cotton  plantation  after  all.  Un poetical  as  .the  feet  is,  he  states  it  because 
it  is  a  fact.  .•     .• . 

(89) 

Yasu-yasu  to 

Idete  izdyoti 
Tsiiki  no  kumo  . 

(Basho) 
Oh !  clouds  about  the  moon,  from  whence    : 
She  falters  forth  so  debonnair  I ." 
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(90) 

*■  .  *  .    ■ 

Nagaki  hi  wo 

Saezuri-taranii, 

Hibari  kana 

Oh  !  skylark  for  whose  carolling 
The  livelong  day  sufficeth  not ! 

(90 
Hototogisu 

Koe  yokotau  ya 
Mian  no  uc 


(Basho) 


(Basho) 


Athwart  the  surface  of  the  stream 
There  lieth  stretched  the  cuckoos  voice. 

The    first    redaction   of   this   epigram    was   llito-koe    no—K   (££)    ni 
yokotau  ya — Hototogisu.    The  translation  is  founded  on  lxrth. 

(92)  ' 

Hi  no  micJd  ya 

-     Aoi  kataviuku    •  '     '•  •' 
Satsnki-ame     ■*       *  •":    ' 


(Basho) 


A  rainy  day  in  June,  and  yet 

The  sunflow'r  bends  to  the  sun's  course. 

(93) 

Tsukn  kane  tw 

Hibiku  yd  mm 
Semi  no  koe  \    / 


Like  to  She  booming  pf  a\beil 


s*    —      .     >, 


(Basho) 

.:,  mo 


When  struck,  is  th<i  cicada^  voice.. 


•j . 
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1 

(94) 

Mizu-abura 

1 

Nakute  nerit  yo  ya 
Mado  no  tsuki 

'■'•■'  (Basho) 

As,  lacking  oil,  I  lie  abed 

At  night,  the  moon  my  window  lights. 


jf  •»  ■ 


(95)       ' 

*  *  • 

Kokono-tabi 

Okite  mo  tsuki  na 
Nanatsu  kana 

Despite  that  I  have  nine  times  risen, 
Tis  but  the  fourth  hour  by  the  moon. 


(Basho) 


In'  Japanese,  the  "  seventh  "  hour,  their  seven  o'clock  (old  style)  cor- 
responding approximately  to  our  4  A. M.  (see  "Things  Japanese/'  s. v. 
"Time").  The  poet  has  risen  repeatedly  to  gaze  at  the  beauteous  moon, 
but  still  the  dawn  comes  not. 

(96)  "  . 

Mugi-meshi  ni 

Yatsururu  koi  ka 
Neko  fto  tsuina 

(Basho)     . 

Is  it  hard  fare,  or  is  it  love 

That  makes  the  cat's  goodwife  so  lean  ? 

The  term  mugi-meshi,  here  translated  ""hard  fare,"  in  order  the  better 
to  indicate  the  sense  of  the  i  verse,,  is  literally  u  rice  mixed  with 
barley. "  This  dish  is  considered  poor  eating  as  compared  with  rice  pure 
and  simple,  and  is  therefore  often  resorted  to  by  the  lower  classes  for 
economy.'s.  sake*  ■ 
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(97) 
Momiji  ni  wa 

Toga  osliie-keru 

Sake  no  kan 

(Kikaku,  1 661-1707) 

Who  was  it  taught  the  maple-leaves 

To  heat  the  liquor  in  the  bottle  ? 

The  allusion  is  to  an  old  Chinese  story — acted  in  another  form  on  the 
Japanese  stage — in  which  a  fire  is  made  of  maple-leaves  or  twigs,  to  heat 
the  sake  for  a  carousal.  It  is  related  of  this  poet  that  at  poetry  meetings 
he  was  often  drowsy  from  drink,  but  would  wake  suddenly  and  compose 
better  verses  than  any  of  his  competitors. 

(98) 

Ume  ga  ka  ya 

Tonari  wa  Ogyu 
Sdeuion, 

(Kikaku) 

This  more  resembles  an  epigram,  in  the  colloquial  seme  of  that  term, 
than  any  other  of  the  Japanese  "  epigrams"  quoted  in  the  present  coUectiofi. 
Kikaku,  though  afterwards  famous  as  one  of.  the  M  Ten  WiU, "  was  a  mere 
lad  when  he  composed  it.  He  happened  to  live  next  door  to  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Confucianist  Ogyu  Sorai  (Soemon),  the  Dr.  Johnson  of  his 
age  and  country.  Most  dwellers  in  a  land  where  the  proprieties,  and  above 
all  erudition,  were  so  highly  honoured,  would  have  trembled  in  his  pres- 
ence. Kikaku  merely  indited  the  above  impertinent  verse,  which  says 
that  "  The  perfume  of  the  plum-blossom,  (i.e.  estheticism,  as  represented  by 
himself)  has  for  its  neighbour  one  C)gyu  Soemon. "  The  poetical  diction 
of  the  first  line,  and  the  flat  prose  of  the  rest  form  a  witty,  but  untransla- 
table, contrast. 

(99) 

Yari-kurcte 

Maia  ya  samushiro 
Toshi  no  hire 

(Kikaku) '..  - 


BasliSs  School,  '  32/ 

For  all  my  contriving,  here  I  am  again  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  [nothing  but]  my  strip  of  matting. 

This   poet's   wild   Bohemian    life   often    caused    him    to    be    out-at- 
elbows. 

(lOO) 

Kiraretam 

Yumc  iva  makoto  ka 
Norni  no  a  to 


(Kikaku) 


Is  my  dream  true  ?    Am  I  cut  down  ? 
Or  was  I  bitten  by  a4  flea  ? 

(101) 

Nikumarete 

Nagarbru  hito 
Fuyu  no  hai 

A  man  who  is  disliked,  and  who 
Lives  to  old  age, — a  winter  fly. 

Disagreeable  folks  live  longest. 

(162) 

Yu-siizumi 

Yoku  so  otoko  ni 
Umare-keru 


(Kikaku) 


"I 


ikaku) 


Taking  the  cool  at  eve,  I  do/  v, 
Rejoice  that  I  was  born  a  man. 


Because  men  are—And  more,  especially  were  m  Old  Japans-allowed 
much  greater  freedom  in  the  matter  of  nigtigi  garments  than  is  -  permitted 
to  the  other  sex.  '     :» 
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(103)     ■■,:■:■  ■... 

!.    ::-".    *  '■  Gwanjitsu  ya\  ... ..  ';  •  /     •_ 
. ,   ,  Harete  siizwne.  no 

Mono-gatari 

(Ransetsu,  1 654-1 707) 
Aye  !  New  Year's  day,  with  a  clear  sky, 
And  conversation  among  the  sparrows  ! 

Basho  declared  that,  as.  an  epigram  for  New  Year's  day,  this  could 
not  be  improved  upon,  and  modern  critics'  endorse  his  judgment.  Re- 
member that  the  Japanese  New  Year,  till  the  reform  of  the  calendar  in 
1873,  generally  fell  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  spring  is  really 
in  view.  We  in  England  .place  the  birds'  wedding  on  *Stv t  Valentine's 
Day,  14th  February. 

(104) 

Ume  icM-fin 

Ichi-rin  hodo  no 
Atatakasa 

(Ransetsu) 
[Slowly]  it  mildens,  as  the  plum 
[Ventureth  forth  J  blossom  by  blossom.  , 

The  plum-blossom  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  flowers  of  spring,  coming 
out,  in  fact,  while  the  snow  is  still  on  the  ground. — For  hodo>  some  read 
zuisu. 

(105) 

-Nana  ni  kaze 

m  Karoku  kite  fiike 
Sake  no  awa 

(Ransetsu) 
Come,  breeze,  and  lightly  blow  upon 
The  flowers, — bubbles  in  the  wine ! 

Apparently  the  poet's  request  to  the  zephyr  is  that  it  shall  at  the 
same  time  gently  move  the  blossoms  so  as  to  spread- .their  fragrance*  and 
Waft  to  the  other  side  t*f  (he  cup 'the  bubbles  of  thewwe  which  he  is 
drinking. 
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(i<*5) 
Hyaku-giku  soroe-keru  ni: 

On  a  chrysanthemum  show   (literally,  on    a   hundred 
chrysanthemums  assembled). 

Ki-giku  shira-giku 

Sono  hoka  no  na  wa 
Naku  mogana 

(Ransetsu) 
Yellow  chrysanthemums,  white  chrysanthemums  ; — 
Would  there  were  no  more  names  than  these ! 

This  verse,  though  irregular  in  metre,  is  considered  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  epigrammatic  style.  Japanese  gardeners,  like  our  own,  bestow  some 
fanciful  name  on  every  artificial  variety  of  flower  produced  by  their  art. 
The  poet,  impatient  of  these,  wishes  that  there  should  be  no  other 
names — perhaps  no  other  flowers — than  the  natural  white  and  yellow. 

(107) 

Kiku  sakeri 

Clio  kite  asobe 
Enogu-sara 

(Ransetsu) 
The  asters  bloom.    Come  butterflies, 
And  dally  o'er  the  colour  dish ! 

The  exigencies  of  metre  must  be  our  excuse  for  writing  "  asters  "  in- 
stead of  "  chrysanthemums.  "  These  flowers  are  here  likened  to  a  painter's 
palette. 

(108) 

Junrei  ni 

Uchi-majiri-yuku 
Ki-gan  kana 

(Ransetsu) 
Behold  the  wild-geese  wending  homeward, 
Mingled  with  the  pilgrim  bands ! 
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A  picture  of  two  simultaneous  processions, — the  homeward-bound 
pilgrims  on  solid  earth,  and  the  wild-geese  in  the  sky  above  them.  The 
flights  of  wild-geese — northward  in  spring,  southward  in  autumn — are  among 
the  most  characteristic  sights  of  the  Japanese  landscape. 

(109) 

Omoshiro 

Fuji  ni  siyikau 
Hani-no  kana 

(Ransetsu) 

Oh  !  flowery  moor,  stretching  athwart 
Mount  Fuji's  slope  so  pleasantly ! 

The  luxuriance  of  the  wild-flowers  on  Fuji's  lower  slope — especially  on 
the  western  and  southern  sides — in  the  month  of  August,  is  astonishing. 

(no) 

Shir i- bit 0  ni 

Awaji  atvaji  to 
Hana-mi  kana 

(Kyorai,  1651-1704) 

No  friends,  oh !  let  me  meet  no  friends 

When  I  am  gazing  at  the  flowers  ! 

(no 

Nani-goto  zo 

Hana  mint  Jiito  no 
Naga-gatana 

(Kyorai) 

A  sabre !  what  has  such  to  do 

On  one  who  comes  to  view  the  flowers  ? 

Because  esthetics  and  war  agree  ill  together. 
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(112) 

Kokoro  naki 

Daikwanjo  ya 
Hototogisu 

(Kyorai) 
The  heartless  Government  Office, — ay !  and  the  cuckoo. 

A  humorous  juxtaposition  of  incongruities. 

0"3) 
Isogoshi  ya 

Oki  no  shigure  no 
Ma-fio  kata-fw 

(Kyorai) 
What  haste  !  a  shower  in  the  offing, 

And  sails  set  straight,  and  sails  set  slant. 

A  vignette  of  a  fleet  of  junks  caught  in  a  sudden  squall.  The  sailors 
are  shown  running  hither  and  thither,  and  trimming  the  sails,  now  to  set 
their  craft  running  before  the  wind,  and  anon  to  put  her  on  the  port  or 
starboard  tack. 

(»4) 

Tsuki-mi  sen 

Fusldmi  no  shiro  no 
Sute-gunnua 

(Kyorai) 

I  will  contemplate  from  Fushimi's 

Abandoned  castle-grounds  the  moon. 

Fushimi  near  Kyoto  was  the  site  of  Hideyoshi's  great  castle  palace  of 
Momoyama,  the  most  splendid  edifice  ever  reared  on  Japanese  soil.  It  was 
given  over  to  the  flames  soon  after  Us  builder's  death. 

("5) 

Yu-gure  ya 

Hage-narabitaru 
Kumo  no  mine 


Tis  evening,  and  in  serried  file 
Stand  the  bare  pinnacles  of  cloud. 


(Kyorai) 
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(116) 

Uki  tomo  m 

Kamarete  neko  no 
Sora  tiagame 

(Kyorai) 

Bit  by  a  sorry  mate,  the  cat 

Intently  gazes  at  the  sky. 

Crossed  in  love,  the  tom-cat  gazes  sentimentally  at  the  firmament. 

(117) 
Iku-tari  ka 

Shignre  kake-nuku 
Seta  no  hashi 

(Joso,  1 663-1 704) 

How  many  may  be  hurrying  through 

The  drizzle  on  the  Bridge  of  Seta  ? 

The  immensely  long  Bridge  of  Seta,  near  Lake  Biwa,  is  a  favourite 
theme  with  the  poets  and  artists  of  Japan.  Here  its  length  is  suggested 
by  the  mention  of  a  countless  multitude. 

(118) 

No  mo  yama  vto 

Yuki  ni  tomrete 
Nani  mo  naslti. 


(Joso) 


Nothing  remaineth  ;  for  the  snow 
Hath  blotted  out  both  moor  and  hill. 

("9) 

Kitsutsuki  no 

Kare-ki  sagasu  ya 
Hatta  no  7iaka 


(Joso) 


What !  mid  the  flowers  the  woodpecker 
Is  seeking  out  a  withered  tree. 

Highly  unesthctic   of  the   bird    to  neglect  the  blossoms  and  prefer  a 
withered   trunk. 


I 
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(120) 

Nuke-gara  ni 

Narabite  sfnnuru 
f  Aki  no  semi 

(Joso) 

In  autumn  a  cicada  dead 

Beside  the  shell  that  it  cast  off. 

Autumn,  a  cicada's  cast-off  shell,  even  the  cicada  itself  dead, — a  set  of 
dreary  images  typical  of  the  nothingness  of  human  fate. 

(121) 

Mina-soko  no 

Iwa  ni  ochi-tsuku 
Ko  no  ha  kana 

(Joso) 

Behold  the  leaf  that  sinks  and  clings 

Below  the  water  to  a  rock  ! 

The  observation  of  a  tiny  fact  in  nature.  So  is  the  next ;  for  any 
careful  eye  will  have  noted  the  amusingly  knowing  look  on  the  face  of 
a  duck  when  raising  \Xs  head  after  a  dive. 

(122) 

Mina-soko  wo 

Mite  kUa  kao  no 
Ko-gamo  kana 

(Joso) 
The  teal,  with  face  fresh  from  the  sight 
Of  what  below  the  water  lies. 

(123) 
Kyu  no  ten 

Hinu  tna  mo  samushi 
Haru  no  kaze 

(Kyoroku,  died  1715) 
Literally,  "  Cold,  too,  is  the  interval  before  the  moxa 
dots  dry, — spring  breeze." 
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This  verse  is  here  quoted  l>ecause  it  refers  to  a  curious  custom,  for 
which  see  "  Things  Japanese, "  s.v.  "  Moxa,  ,r  adding  t*  the  account  there 
given  the  following  particulars : — The  usual  plan  is  for  the  patients  to 
disrobe  to  the  waist,  before  the  chief  practitioner — often  a  Buddhist  priest, 
as  the  scene,  too,  is  often  a  Buddhist  temple — marks  in  sepia  on  their 
persons  the  spots  that  are  to  be  treated.  They  then  remove  to  another 
apartment,  round  which  they  squat  in  a  line,  while  the  priest's  disciple 
or  acolyte  goes  from  one  to  another  applying  the  cautery  to  each  in 
turn,  one  dot  at  a  time,  so  that  if  a  patient  has  several  spots  to  be  burnt, 
there  is  at  least  an  interval  between  the  steps  of  his  torture.  It  is  of 
course  a  chilly  process  from  beginning  to  end,  as  the  patient  has  to  sit 
half-naked. 

(I24) 

Kata-eda  ni 

Myaku  ya  kayoite 
Ume  no  hana 

(Shiko,  1665-173 1 ) 
Plum-blossoms !  is  it  that  the  sap 
Still  courses  through  that  single  branch  ? 

The  subject  of  this  epigram  was  doubtless  a  plum-tree,  all  whose 
branches  save  one  were  dead. 

(125) 

S/ura-kutno  ya 

Kakine  wo  wataru 
Yuri  no  /tana 

(Shiko) 
Oh !  the  white  clouds  !  nay,  rather  blossoms, — 
Lilies  that  bend  across  the  fence. 

The  poet  likens  his  neighbour's  lilies  to  white  clouds. 

(126) 

Uki  koi  ni 

Taete  ya  neko  no 
Nnsutm-gui 

(Shiko) 
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Weary  perhaps  of  dolorous  love, 
The  cat  has  stol'n  a  bit  to  eat. 

(127) 

Ncko  no  koi 

Sfiote  .karanaite. 
Aware  nari 

(Yaha,  1663- 1740) 
A  cat's  amours  : — from  the  beginning 
He  caterwauls ;  he's  to  be  pitied. 

(128) 

Clioinatsu  ga 

Oya  no  na  de  kum 
Gyokei  kana 

(Yaha) 

Lo !     Johnny,  in  his  father's  name, 
Come  to  present  congratulations ! 

Namely,  on  New  Year's  Day.  Aeba  Koson  singles  out  this  verse  for  praise. 
It  pictures  to  us  the  self-importance  of  the  little  fellow,  dressed  in 
his  best  and  charged  with  so  ceremonious  a  mission. 

(J29) 

.  Haki-sdji 

SJiite  kara  tsubaki 
Chiri  ni  keri 

(Yaha) 

After  I've  swept  and  tidied  up, 
Adown  fall  some  camellias. 

He  has  been  getting  his  villa  ready  for  a  poetry  meeting;  but  when 
all  seemed  finished,  some  camellias  suddenly  tumble  from  thei  stalks  on  to 
the  garden  path,  and  make  the  place  look  untidy.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
camellia  is  referred  to  by  several  poets; — ,  for  instance  in  No.  169. 
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(130) 
Uguisu  ya 

Kado  iva  tama-tatna 
Tqfu-uri 

(Yaha) 
The  nightingale  and,  at  the  gate, 
The  unexpected  bean-curd  vendor. 

The  advent  of  the  petty  tradesman  just  as  the  nightingale  is  singing 
makes  a  humorous  contrast. 

(131) 

Yuku  kumo  wo 

Nete  tie  tniru  ya 
Natsu-zastuki 

(Yaha) 
A  summer  room  where,  lying  down, 
I  see  the  clouds  as  they  go  past. 

The  poet,  taking  his  siesta  on  a  July  afternoon,  watches  the  clouds 
float  lazily  across  the  sky. 

032) 

Yake  m  keri 

SarcdofPto  hana  wa 
Chin-sumashi 

(Hokushi,  died  17 18.) 
I  am  burnt  out.     Nevertheless, 
The  flow'rs  have  duly  bloom'd  and  faded. 

The  first  line  of  the  English  rendering  is  absolutely  literal,  including 
the  prosaic  work  "  nevertheless. "  The  words  corresponding  to  the  second 
line  say  literally  no  more  than  that  "  The  flowers  have  fallen  unconcerned- 
ly ; "  but  the  sense  is  as  here  given.  The  story  goes  that  Hokushi's  house 
having  been  burnt  down  one  day,  his  friends  flocked  to  present  their 
condolences.  But  he,  like  a  true  Bohemian,  only  laughed,  and  sent  them 
away  with  this  epigram.  Its  gist  is  that  so  trifling  a  matter,  which  did 
not  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature,  was  not  worth  a  second  thought 
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(133) 
Meigetsu  ya 

Yo  akuru  kiwa  mo 
Nakari-keri 

(Etsujin,  dates  uncertain.) 

A  brilliant  moon !  there  was  no  marge 

Betwixt  it  and  the  dawn  of  day. 

On  such  nights,  the  brightness  of  moonlight  passes  into  the  brightness 
of  sunlight  without  our  being  able  to  tell  where  night  ends  and  day 
begins. 

(134) 

Ante  no  tsuki 

Doko  to  mo  nashi  ni 
Usu-akari 

(Etsujin) 

A  rainy  moon,  and  everywhere 

Alike  a  faint  irradiation. 

The  poet's  theme  is  that  universal  pale  light,  coming  none  can  tell 
whence,  which  suffuses  the  sky  on  a  night  which  ought  to  be  moonlit, 
but  is  rainy. 

(135) 

Yama-dera  ni 

Kofne  tsuku  oto  no 
Tsuki-yo  kana 

(Etsujin) 

Oh !  moonlight,  with  the  sound  of  rice 

A-pounding  in  the  mountain  temple ! 

Moonlight  nights  are  often  availed  of  by  thrifty  householders  for 
pounding  rice. 

(I3f) 
Eri-maki  ni 

Kubi  hiki-iretc 
Fuyu  no  tsuki 

(Sugiyama  Sampu,  1 648-1 733) 
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Moonlight  in  winter,  and  I  draw 
My  neck  within  my  comforter. 

The  substitution  of  this  homely  detail  for  the  conventional  raptures 
on  the  moon  produces  a  humorous  effect. 

037) 

Ko  ya  rnatan 

Arnari  hibari  no 
Taka-agari 

(Sugiyama  Sampu) 
Oh !  how  its  young  ones  must  be  waiting, — 
For  all  too  high  ascends  the  lark ! 

(138) 

Skigure-keri 

Haslnri-iri-keri 
Hare  ni  keri 

(Izembo,  died  1710.) 
A  shower  came,  and  so  I  came 
Running  indoors ;  then  blue  sky  came. 

Born  rich,  this  poet  despised  wealth,  and  spent  his  time  strolling 
about  in  tattered  peasant's  garb,  reciting  verses.  His  diction  was  eccentric 
too,  specially  affecting  the  repetition  of  some  single  word. 

(139) 

Ontotasa  no 

Yuki  haraedomo 
tiaraedomo 

(Izembo) 
Oh !  what  a  heavy  weight  of  snow, 
Sweep  as  you  may,  sweep  as  you  may ! 

These  words  are  not  to  be  taken  literally.-  The  poet  sent  them  to 
his  daughter  as  an  epigram  On  worldly  vanities. 
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(140) 

Kami-sori  ya 

Ichi-ya  ni  sabite 
Satsuki-ame 

(Hancho,  dates  uncertain.) 

My  razor,  in  a  single  night, 

Is  rusted  by  the  rains  of  June. 

(HO 
Yo  no  naka  iva 

Sekirei  no  o  no 
Hima  mo  nashi 

(Hancho) 

The  movement  of  the  world  of  men 

Is  ceaseless  as  the  .wagtail's  tail. 

The  bad  assonance  of  "  wagtail's  tail "  does  not  disfigure  the  original 
Japanese. 

(142)  :     .  .  . 

Iza  sakura 

Omoi-tatsu  hi  wa 
Kunioru  to  mo 

(Ryoto,  1660-17 1 7) 

Off  to  the  cherry-flow Vs !  the  day 

Was  fix'd ; — and  what,  though  it  be  cloudy  ? 

(us) 

Waga  nari  mo 

Aware  m  miyuru 
Kare-no  kana 

(Chigetsu-ni,  1634- 1706) 

Alas !  the  withered  moor,  whereon 

My  figure,  too,  looks  pitiful. 

This  poetess  had  become  a  nun  after  her  husband's  death : — hence  the     * 
comparison   between   the   desolate   autumn   moor  and  her  own  poor  garb. 
Both  she  and  her  son  Osshu  were  pupils  of  Basho.    They  belonged  to  the 
Lake  Biwa  school  properly  so-called,  being  born  at  Otsu  on  its  shores. 
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(144) 

Mugi-wara  no 

le  shite  yaran 
Ama-gaeru 

(Chigetsu-ni) 
I'll  take  some  barley  straw  and  make 
A  house  for  you,  little  green  frog ! 

*'  Green  frog  "  is  in  Japanese  literally,  "  nun  frog,"  so  that  the  Ixmd 
between  the  poetess  and  her  protegi  was  one  of  name  as  well  as  of 
kindliness. 

(145) 

Kore  de  koso 

Inocfii  oshikere 
Sakura-bana 

(Chigetsu-ni) 
The  cherry-flow'rs !  for  them  alone 
Is  it  that  life  is  dear  to  me. 

(h6) 

Una  yanta  tto 

Tori  naki-tatsuru 
Fubiiki  kana 

(Ghigetsu-rii) 
Oh  !  snowstorm,  at  whose  blast  the  birds 
Begin  to  cry  o'er  sea  and  hill ! 

(147). 

Nen  itte 

Fuyu  kara  tsubomu 
Tsubaki  kana 

(Kyokusui,  died  1720.) 
How  carefully  begin  to  bud 
In  winter  the  camellia-trees ! 

The  buds  of  the  camellia  are  singularly  long  in  forming. 
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(148) 

Yudacfd  ya 

Ode  sama-zama  no 
Kaburi-inono 

(Otsuyu,  died  1739.) 
A  show'r,  and  skill  of  every  sort 
In  things  to  put  upon  the  head. 

A  vignette  of  people  caught  in  the  rain : — one  bethinks  him  perhaj>s 
of  bis  fan,  another  shelters  his  head  with  his  long  pendent  sleeve,  etc., 
etc.  This  verse,  familiar  to  all  Japanese,  excellently  illustrates  the  light 
but  graphic  touch  proper  to  the  epigram. 

(H9) 

Hate  tua  mina 

Ogi  no  hone  ya 
Aki  no  kaze 

(Otsuyu) 
All  come  at  last  to  be  a  fan's 
Old  sticks  when  blows  the  autumn  breeze. 

We  all  grow  old,  as  a  fan  does,  which  is  in  constant  request  during 
the  summer  heat,  but  gets  torn  and  is  reduced  to  little  but  its  sticks  by 
the  time  the  autumn  breeze  begins  to  blow.  The  Japanese  talk,  not  of  the 
«  sticks, "  but  of  the  "  bones  "  of  a  fan,  which  makes  the  comparison  of  a 
lean  old  man  to  a  dilapidated  fan  still  more  natural. 

(150) 

Nani  tori  no 

Kono  ato  naku  so 
Hototogisu 

(Otsuyu) 
He  was  the  cuckoo.    Say  what  other 
Bird  may  sing  now  he  is  gone. 

Such  is  the  sense,  though,  literally  translated,  the  words  are  only, 
«  What   bird   will   sing   indeed  after  this  ?— cuckoo !  "  This  was  an  elegy 
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on  the  poet  Ryoto,  head  of  the  Ise  school.  It  was  considered  so 
beautiful  that  the  headship  of  the  school  was  forthwith  bestowed  upon 
its  composer. 

050.     • 
Mikazuki  ni 

Fuka  no  atania  %vo 

Kahusfu-keri 

(Shido,  dates  uncertain.) 

There,  by  the  crescent  moon,  the  shark 

Has  hid  his  head  [beneath  the  wave]. 
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(152) 

.     Haka-bara  ya 

Aki  no  hotaru  no 
Futatsu  mitsu 

(Edo-za  School) 

A  cemetery 

And  autumn  fireflies  two  or  three. 

This  was  a  true  "epigram,"  being  an  inscription  on  the  picture  of  a 
skeleton.  Fireflies  chiefly  haunt  dark  and  lonely  places : — hence  their  men- 
tion in  the  present  context. 

(153) 

Asa-shimo  ya 

Tsiie  de  e-gakishi 
Fuji  no  yama 

(Edo-za  School) 
The  morning  hoar-frost,  and  Mount  Fuji     •   • 
Drawn  on  it  with  my  walking-stick. 

054) 
Hana  ga  iu 

Shibcn  mite  kuru 

Hito  nikushi 

Qosen,  died  1715.) 

The  blossoms  say,  "  We  hate  the  folks 

Who  com^  here  from  the  theatre. " 
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A  contrast  between  nature  and  the  Philistinism  of  artificial  amusements. 
Remember  that  in  Old  Japan  so  strong  a  taint  of  vulgarity  attached  to 
the  drama  that  no  Satmtrai  ever  entered  a  playhouse, — at  any  rate  openly. 

(155) 

Mishi  yume  no 

Samete  mo  iro  no 
Kakitsubata 

(Shushiki,  1683-1728) 

The  dream  I  dreamt  has  faded,  but 

The  iris  keeps  its  colours  yet. 

That  is,  though  I  die,  the  world  remains. — The  poetess's  death  song. 

(156) 

Aru  hodo  no 

Date  shi-tsukusluU 
Kami-ko  kana 

(Sono-Jo,  1 665- 1 726) 

Who  carried  foppery  to  extremes 

Alas !  now  wears  a  paper  coat. 

The  miserable  end  of  empty-headedness  and  extravagance. 

(157) 

Ota  ko  m 

Kami  naburaruru 
Atsnsa  kana 

(Sono-Jo) 

Such  heat  that,  when  the  child  I  bear 

Upon  my  back  plays  with  my  hair, 

A  picture  of  intense  summer  heat,  which  the  slightest  touch  of  another 
makes  unendurable. 

058) 

Nui-mono  yd 

Ki  mo  sede  yogosu 
Satsuki-ame 

(Anonymous) 
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Embroideries  not  e'en  yet  worn 
Are  tarnished  by  the  rains  of  June. 

(159) 

Mono-sugo  ya 

Ara  omoskiro  no 
Kaeri-bana 

(Onitsura,  1661-1738) 
Uncanny  and  yet  pleasing  are 
These  flow'rs  that  blossom  out  of  time. 

This  poet  has  a  great  reputation,  some  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
he  unites  the  excellencies  of  all  the  schools.  Bash5  and  he  knew  and 
respected  each  other,  and  Onitsura  arrived  independently  at  very  much  the 
same  conclusions  as  Bashd  did.  As  early  as  1 685,  he  wrote:  "Apart  from 
truth,  no  poetry.  All  the  rules  hitherto  obeyed  lack  reality.  Truth  must 
ever  be  the  aim,   though    if  one  were  to  follow  truth  slavishly,  something 

alien  to  truth  would   result Though   the  words  may  be  shallow,  the 

sense    must    be    deep Consider    not    whether    a   style   he    antique    or 

modern  : — the  modern  will  become  old ;  the  old  is  ever  new.1*-— Onitsura 
was  evidently  a  vigorous  thinker  and  a  sane  critic.  Pity  that  fate  had  not 
given  him  a  wider  held  to  work  in.  That  he  really  penetrated  below  the 
surface  of  things  to  the  lacrima  rerum,  is  shown  .by  such  epigrams  as 
Nos.  162-164,  while  No.  160  displays  his  delicate  sense  of  humour. 

(160) 

Natsu  wa  mata 

Fuyu  ga  mas  hi  ja  to 
Iwarekeri 

(Onitsura) 
And  in  the  summer,  folks  opined 
That  winter  was  to  be  preferred. 

.(161) 

Nyoppori  to 

Aki  no  sora  nam 
Fuji  no  yanta 

'•■  (Onitsura) 
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Without  a  word  of  warning,  there, 
In  tli*  autumn  sky,  Mount  Fuji  stands. 

(162) 

Gaikotsu  no 

Ue  wa  yosdte 
Hana-mi  kana 


(Onitsura) 


Oh !  flower-gazers,  who  have  decked 
The  surface  of  their  skeletons  1 


This   was  composed  on  seeing  some  magnificently  dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen  gazing  at  the  blossoms. 

(163) 

Mata  hitotsu 

Hana  ni  tsurc-yuku 
Inochi  kana 

(Onitsura) 

Together  with  one  blossom  more, 

Oh !  life,  thou  goest  on  thy  way. 

This  was  composed  on  seeing  some  falling  blossoms. 

(164) 

Saku  kara  ni 

Mini  kara  ni  liana  no 
Chiru  kara  ni 

(Onitsura) 

They  blossom  forth,  and  so  I  gaze, 

And  so  these  flowers  fade,  and  so 

Composed  on  seeing  some  luxuriantly  blossoming  flowers.    The  world 
is  a  round  of  perpetual  change,  and  all  phenomena  are  evanescent. 

(16s) 

Oi  no  aki 

Ake  mutsu.wo  kiku 
Omoshirosa 

(Rito,  died  1755.) 
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The  old  man's  autumn,  who  with  joy 
Hears  the  six  strokes  that  tell  the  dawn. 

Old  people  who,  sleeping  little,  weary  for  the  daylight,  rejoice  when 
the  stroke  of  six  on  the  temple  bell  announces  that  morning  has  at  length 
come  after  the  long  autumn  night.  There  is  an  implied  comparison  of  old 
age  to  the  autumn  season. 

(166) 

Hana  no  yitme 

Kikitaki  cho  ni 
Koe  mo  nashi 

(Reikan,  dates  uncertain.) 
It  has  no  voice, — the  butterfly, 
Whose  dream  of  flow'rs  I  fain  would  learn. 

Suggested  by  a  butterfly  asleep  upon  a  blossom.  But  the  "  butterfly's 
dream  of  flowers  "  was  already  mentioned  in  ancient  times  by  the  mysti- 
cal Chinese  philosopher  Chwang  Tzu. 

(167) 

Sendo  no 

Kenkwa  wa  sunde 
Kawazti  hana 

(Yuya,  dates  uncertain.) 
And  when  the  boatmen  have  made  up 
Their  quarrel,  oh !  then  'tis  the  frogs. 

Noise  succeeding  to  noise. 

(168) 

Tomarite  mo 

Tsubasa  wa  ugoku 
Koc/10  hana 

(Ryubai,  dates  uncertain.) 
Oh !  little  butterfly,  with  wings 
Still  moving  even  when  it  lights ! 
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(169) 

C/tiru  made  mo 

Chiranu  keshiki  wo 
Tsitbaki  kana 

(Shosei,  dates  uncertain.) 
Oh!  the  camellia,  which  ne'er 
Appears  like  dropping  till  it  drops. 

An  instance    of   minute    observation : — the   blossom   of   the   camellia, 

without  withering,     is    apt    to   startle   one    by   suddenly    falling    to   the 

ground.  The  Japanese   sometimes,    therefore,  compare   it  to  a  decapitated 
head. 

(I70) 

Hyaku-nari  ya 

Tsuru  hito-suji  no 
Kokoro  yori 

(Chiyo,  1 703-1 775) 

This  is  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  Buddhist  text  $£  jfe  p£  —  jfr  lti# 
<<  myriad  devices  simply  one  heart, "  which  means  that  one  intention  wil- 
manifest  itself  in  innumerable  forms,  one  misconception  will  lead  to  inl 
numerable  errors,  etc,  etc.  A  text  of  kindred  import,  which  the  poetess  perhaps 
had  in  mind,  is  §f  ,£%  —  jfo  H  ^  to  be  freely  paraphrased  as  "  Religion  is 
one,  forms  are  many."  This  difficult  epigram  is  here  given  on  account  of  its 
celebrity,  and  also  because  it  is  typical  of  a  class.  In  the  impossibility  of 
translating  it  literally,  the  following  must  suffice  as  an  approximation : — 

A  hundred  tendrils,  yea!  and  all 
From  the  same  vine  that  is  their  heart. 
Another   reading   for   hyaku-nari  is   sen-nari,   the   name   of  a  species  of 
climbing  gourd   or    calabash,   which    is    commonly   grown   on  a  trellis  to 
support  the  quantities  of  pendent  fruit. 

(17O 

Hiru-gao  ya 
.;'.,.  "  Dochira  no  tsuyu  mo 

Ma  ni  awazu 

(Yokoi  Yayu,  1702-1783) 
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Alas !  the  noon  convolvulus, 
That  neither  dew  may  aught  avail ! 

The  asa-gao  (lit.  "morning  face,"  called  in  America  the  "morning 
glory,"  in  England  "  convolvulus")  is  washed  by  the  morning  dew ;  similarly 
the  yu-gao  (lit.  "  evening  face ")  by  the  dews  of  eve.  But  what  of  the 
htru-gao  (<<  midday  face  ")  ?    What  can  it  rely  on  for  its  refreshment  ? 

(172) 

Yama-dera  no 

Yo-ake  ya  kane  ni 
C/tiru  karasu 

(Yokoi  Yayii) 
A  temple  on  a  hill,  whose  bell 
At  break  of  day  startles  the  rooks. 

(173) 
Bake-mono  no 

Shotai  mitari 

Kare-obana 

(Yokoi  Yayu) 

I've  seen  the  bogie's  veritable 

Shape : — it's  merely  withered  glass. 

I  had  taken  it  for  a  goblin,  and  lo!  it  was  nothing  but  a  clump  of 
that  eulalia  grass  which  grows  man-high  on  the  Japanese  hill-sides,  with 
fronds'  that  look  like  beckoning  hands. — This  epigram,  originally  aimpe  at 
a  teacher  whose  great  reputation  did  not  maintain  itself  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance, has  become  proverbial  for  disenchantment. 

(174) 

Mijika-yo  ya 

Ware  ni  iva  nagaki 
Yume  sainenu 

(Yokoi  Yayu) 
Is  life  then  short?  This  dream  of  mine 
Seems  long  enough  that  now  has  faded. 

The  poet's  death  song. 


3SO 
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075)      v 
Uguisu  ya 

Kanai  sorote 
Meshi-jibun 

(Buson,  1716-^783) 
The  nightingale  and — dinner-time, 
With  the  whole  family  assembled. 

A  humorous  contrast  of  the  esthetic  and  the  commonplace. 

(176) 

Kwaikyit 

(Memories  of  the  Past.) 

Osoki  hi  no 

Tsumorite  toki 
Mukashi  kana 


(Buson) 


Oh !  distant  past,  made  up  of  slow 
But  ever  accumulating  days ! 

(m) 

Soko-soko  ni 

Kyo  mi-sugoshinu 
Tanishi-uri 


(Buson) 


The  snail-man,  hurrying  along, 
Saw  not  the  city  which  he  traversed. 

Others  come  to  gaze  at  the  metropolis.  The  poor  vendor  of  edible 
snails  hurries  along  without  seeing  its  wonders,  and  then  trudges  home 
again, — a  picture  of  the  hard  life  of  the  poor. 

(178) 

Ika-nobori 

Kind  no  sora  no 
Ari-dokoro 

(Buson) 
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The  kite  flies  in  the  self-same  spot 
Of  sky  where  yesterday  it  flew. 

Though  these  lines  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  kite  is  being 
flown  to-day  where  it  was  flown  yesterday,  they  have  obtained  great  praise 
on  the  score  of  combined  ingenuity  and  simplicity. 

(179) 

Haru-same  ya 

Mono-gatari-yuku 
Mino  to  kasa 

(Buson) 
A  show'r  in  spring,  where  an  umbrella 
And  rain-coat  walk  along  conversing. 

A  humorous  sketch  this  of  two  pedestrians,  of  whom  the  spectator, 
viewing  them  probably  from  behind,  sees  nothing  but  their  outer  pro- 
tections against  the  weather. 

(180) 

Uzumi-bi  ya 

Tsui  ni  wa  nieru 
Nabe  no  mono 

(Buson) 
Ash-smothered  coals  and,  at  long  last, 
The  gruel  simmering  in  the  pot 

We  here  see  pourtrayed  some  recluse  sitting  up  on  a  winder's  night 
over  a  brazier,  at  which  with  difficulty  he  cooks  his  simple  meal.  The 
critics  admire  the  prominence  given  to  the  word  uzumi-bi}  "ash-smothered 
coals." 

(181) 

Uguisu  no 

Koe  toki  hi  mo 
Kure  ni  keri 

(Buson) 
Done  is  the  long  spring  day,  wherein 
The  nightingale  did  sing  afar. 
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(.82) 

Machi-bito  no 

Ashi-oto  tbki 
Ochi»ba  kana 

(Buson) 
How  distant  on  the  fallen  leaves 
His  footstep  sounds  for  whom  I  wait ! 

(183)- 

Mtzu-tori  ya 

Kare-ki  no  naka  ni 
Kago  ni-clw 

(Buson) 

Some  water-fowl,  and  in  the  midst 

Of  withered  trees  two  palanquins. 

Fourteen  pages  of  discussion  are  devoted  in  the  commentary  to  this 
thumb-nail  sketch  of  a  desolate  scene  1 — Was  there  any  one  in  the  palan- 
quins? Were  they  runaway  lovers?  Were  the  bearers  there,  or  had 
they  run  away  ?    Is  the  scene  laid  on  the  border  of  a  marsh  ?  &c,  &c. 

(184) 

Fugu-jiru  no 

IVareikite  iru 
Ne-zame  kana 

(Buson) 

•        •  •   •       .  .   • 

Poison-fish  soup  last  night,  yet  lo ! 
I  wake  to  find  myself  alive* 

The  fttgu  is  a  delicious,  yet  often  highly  poisonous,  fish  of  the  genus 
Tetrvdon,  whence  a  proverbial  saying  to  which  this  epigram  makes  allu- 
sion :  Fiigu  wa  kuitashi,  inochi  10a  oshishi,  '*  I  want  to  eat  poison-fish,  yet 
I  grudge  my  life." 

08S) 
Hana  ni  yote 

Kaerusa  nikushi 
Sktra-byoshi 

(Buson) 
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The  flow'rs  have  made  me  drunk : — I  loathe 
The  singing-girls  on  my  way  home:. 

The  idea  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  No.  154 : — natural  heauty  dis- 
gusts one  with  meretricious  charms  (and  in  this  case  the  word  "  mere- 
tricious" may  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense). 

.'    .086)'  '    '  ■'•'  -;-.■■'■ 

Hana  ni  kite 

Hana  ni  inenmru 

Itotna  kana  . 

(Buson) 
Coming  to  see  the  flowVs,  I  sleep 

Bfeneath  the  floWeraV  being  free.  • 

* 

The  commentators  praise  the  .delicate  esthetic .  feeling  here  displayed 
by  the  poet,  who,  instead  of  vulgarly  profiting  by  every  moment  of  time 
to  gaze  at  the  blossoms,  contrariwise  rested  and  wasted  some  of  it,  as  he 
had  the  leisure;  for  thus  may  beauty  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
soul. 

(1.87) 

Ara  muzukashi  no  kana-zukai  ya  na  /  Jigi  ni  gai 
arazumba,  aa  mama  yo/.  I  s:  ■ 

Ume  sakinu  '  *    "  •*: 

'    *  •  '•  Dare  ga  mume  yara 

Ume  ja  yara 

(Buson) 

"  Oh !  what  a  hard  thing  is  orthography !  If  there  be  no  injury  to  the 
sense,  let  us  spell  as  we  like !" — After  these  introductory  words  in  prose, 
the  poem  goes  on  to  say  literally <  "The  plum-tree  is  in  blossom.  Which 
[blossoms]  are  mums,  and  which  ume  ?  "  (Different  ways  of  spelling  the 
Japanese  word  signifying  "  plum-blossom. w)  We  are  reminded  of  the 
saying,  ''The  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet."  Japanese 
spelling,  after  centuries  of  neglect,  was  beginning .  to  be  :  discussed  and 
correctness  insisted  on  in  Buson's  time,  which,  curiously  enougti,  synchronised 
with  the   period   when   Dr.  Johnson  fixed   our  own  English  orthography. 
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(188) 
Samidare  ya 

Aru  yo  hisoka  ni 

Matsu  no  tsuki 

(Rydta,  1 7 19-1787) 
In  the  June  rains,  as  if  by  stealth, 
One  night  the  moon  shines  through  the  pines. 

Rydta,  the  third  head  of  the  Setsumon  School  and  author  of  no  less 
than  sixty  works,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  eighteenth  century 
revivalists.  The  epigram  here  quoted  has  the  honour  of  being  the  only 
one  that  ever  attracted  Chinese  notice,  and  was  paraphrased  into  that 
language.    The  paraphrase  is  as  follows': — 

AI93K      IltfK      «#**/)       &t*l«eff 

i.e.  literally,  "  Tis  midsummer,  and  my  grass  hut  is  dreary ;  every  evening  I  fall 
asleep  to  the  sound  of  rain.  Suddenly  the  moon  hangs  [in  the  sky];  and 
the  shadow  of  the  pine-tree  foils  on  my  garden." 

(■89) 

Meigetsu  ya 

Umare-kawaraba 
Mine  no  matsu 

(Rydta) 
Oh!  moon,  if  born  again,  I'd  be 
A  pine-tree  on  a  mountain  peak. 

In  order  to  be  the  first  to  behold  the  moon  rise.  Remember  that,  to 
the  Japanese,  the  moon  is  the  loveliest  of  all  natural  objects,  solitary  and 
incomparable.  No  sunset,  no  rainbow,  no  stars  of  heaven  share  her  praise 
here,  as  they  do  in  Western  lands. 

(I90) 

Roku-gwatsu  ya 

//aru  tokoro  mina 
Yu  no  nagare 

(Ranko,  1728-1799) 
'Tis  July,  and  on  every  side  % 

Nothing  but  rivers  of  hot  water. 
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This  was  composed  at  the  sulphur  baths  of  Kusatsu,  the  strongest 
and  among  the  hottest  in  the  world.  See  Murray's  "Japan  Handbook1' 
for  a  description  of  the  curious  method  of  bathing  under  a  quasi-military 
discipline  which  is  there  pursued. 

(191) 

Aka-aka  to 

Shirno  kori-kcri 
Soda  no  kuki 

To  ice  all  crimson  red  has  frozen 
The  rime  upon  the  buckwheat  stems. 


(Ranko) 


This  is  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  epigrams  testifying  to  observa- 
tion of  minute  facts  in  nature : — the  thin  crimson  stems  of  the  buckwheat 
may  be  seen  cased  in  ice  on  some  day  or  other  almost  every  winter,  at 
least  in  the  uplands. 

(192) 

Kare-ashi  tu> 

Hi  ni  hi  ni  orcte 
Nagare-keri 


(Ranko) 


The  withered  reeds,  that  day  by  day 
Break  off,  are  floated  down  the  stream. 


(i93) 
Mutsu  Dono  no 

Suzumi-dai  nari 
Chi'Matsushima 

(Gyotai,  1731-1791) 
On  Matsushima's  thousand  isles  . 
The  Lord  of  Mutsu  takes  the  cool. 

Mutsu  is  the  name   of  the   province   off  whose  coast  lies  the   little 
pine-clad  archipelago  of  Matsushima,  famous  for  its  beauty. 
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j  « 


(194) 
Ama  tsutaii 

Hoshi  110  hikari  ya 

Naku  chidori 


(Gyotai) 


Where  shine  the  stars  that  wend  along 
The  heav'ns,  there  doth  the  sea-gull  cry. 

This  is  to  be  interpreted  allegorically.  The  poet — a  mere  wandering 
Samurai— ^-nad  been  summoned  to  the  Court  of  Kyoto.  Accordingly  he  likens 
himself  to  a  sea-gull, — a  common,  worthless  bird, — and  his  new  surround- 
ings  to  the  glorious  starry  vau^t. 

(195) 
Ugidsu  wo 

Modosu:na  ume  ni 

Kakine  shite 

(Shird,  1 736-1 8 1 2) 

Around  the  plum-flow'rs  make  a  fence, 

To  stay  the  nightingale's  return. 

A  nightingale  had  actually  come  and  perched  upon  a  plum-tree  in 
the  poet's  garden.  He  would  fain  resort  to  violence  to  prevent  its  flying 
home'.    "' 

(196)    • 

*   hiazuma  ya 

Eisujin  to  ni-ji 
Kaku  ma  tiaki 

(Etsujin,  1 760- 1 836.) 

A  flash  of  lightning,  and  no  time  : 
.  To  write  the  one -word  "  Etsujin.  " 

The   point  of   this   epigram  lies   in  ilie   extreme   simplicity   of   the 

characters    with   which    the  ..name    "  Etsujin "  .is    written,   namely    0^ 

which  any  one  could  dash  off  in  am  instant  of  time. — This  poet  is  to   be 

"distinguished   from    his  namesake   (one    of  the  "Ten  Wits,"  see  pp.  296 

and  337),  whose  name  is  written  jR  A-  '   •"   i 
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(297).       ;  \ 

Ware  to  kite 

Asobe  ya  oya  no 
Nai  suzurne 

(Issa,  1 763-1 827) 
You  little  sparrows  left  without 
A  mother,  come  and  play  with  me. 

This  is  said  to  have  been   composed  by  Issa  at  the  age  of  five,  when 

•  ..• 

he  had  Just  lost  his  own  mother. 

(198) 

Nan  710  sono 

Hyaku-man-goku  mo 
Sasa  no  tsuyu 

(Issa) 
What  then?  what  are  his  million  bales? 
Mere  dewdrops  on  the  bamboo  grass. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  verse  was  composed  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  oddity  and  independence  of  spirit  which  characterised, 
not  this  poet  only,  but  many  of  his  brother  epigrammatists.  The  Ix>rd 
of  Kaga,  richest  of  all  the  Da\myos,  whose  revenue  was  assessed  at  a 
million  bales  of  rice,  summoned  Issa  to  his  presence  one  day;  but  the 
latter  refused  to  go.  Thereupon,  the  Daimyo  despatched  his  henchman 
with  a  gold-lacquered  box.  containing  His  Highness's  album,  to  request  the 
favour  of  Issa's  autograph.  This,  likewise,  Issa  at  first  refused ;  but  being 
at  length  over-persuaded,  he  took  his  own  cheap  broken  ink-slab,  moistened 
the  Indian  ink  stick  with  his  saliva,  and  penned  a  line  of  poetry  as 
required.  "  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  tear  it  up,"  said  he,  on  being 
remonstrated  with  for  his  rudeness.  The  Daimyo,  by  no  means  displeased, 
sent  him  ten  gold  coins  in  acknowledgment ;  but  Issa  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  persuaded  to  keep  three  shillings,*  the  amount  of  his  rent. 
I^atef  on,  the  Daimyo  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  sandal-wood  ink-box  ; 
but  Issa  was  so  much  wearied  by  the  visitors  who  flocked  'W  gaze  at  it 
that  he  handed  it  over  gratis  to  a  curio-dealer,  who  took  it  to  Yedo  and 
sold  it  for  several  hundred  dollars.  Issa,  himself  absolutely  indifferent  to 
money,  composed  the  above   epigram    as   a   vent    to   his   feelings    on    the 
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occasion.  While  his  philosophy  was  strictly  practical,  his  compassion  for 
all  living  creatures  was  so  profound  that  he  demurred  even  to  killing  a 
flea.  His  style,  though  it  could  rwe  into  the  classical  on  an  occasion, 
was  for   the  most  part  colloquial,  as  in   No.  200. 

(199) 

Yase-kawazu 

Makeru-?ia  Issa 
Kore  ni  ari 


(Issa) 


Emaciated  frog !  be  not 
Worsted  in  fight : — Issa  is  here. 

(200) 

Yard  naku-na 

Sore  Jiodo  buji  de 
Kaeru  kari 


(Issa) 


Hallo !  you  shouldn't  cry,  you  storks, 
Returning  home  so  safe  and  sound ! 

(201) 

Kaerusa  no 

Yu-hi-zakura  ya 
Mune  ni  tsue 

(So-a,  dates  uncertain.) 

A  typical  example  of  the  class  of  Japanese  epigrams  most  difficult  to 
translate.  The  words  are  literally,  "Home-going's  evening  sun  cherry- 
trees,  and  staff  to  chest."  The  picture  is  that  of  some  aged  man,  who,  having 
spent  the  day  among  the  cherry-blossoms,  is  now  returning  home,  but, 
rapt  by  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  glow  upon  the  flowers,  remains  gazing  at 
it,  his  body  bent  and  leaning  on  his  staff.  Something  like  the  following 
may  serve  as  an  approximate  rendering : — 

Cherry -flow'rs  sunset-lit: — I  turn 
And  gaze,  my  breast  upon  my  staff. 
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(202) 
Set  daseba 

Koru  ma  mo  nashi 
Mizu-guruma 

(Keirin,  dates  uncertain.) 
If  but  the  wheel  be  diligent, 
The  water  has  no  time  to  freeze. 

This  verse  has  become  proverbial  for  industry. 

(203) 

Uguisu  ya 

Nana  naki  ki  ni  wa 
Orattu  luizu 

(Gomei,  dates  uncertain.) 
Of  course  the  nightingale  stays  not 
Upon  a  tree  bereft  of  flowers. 

The  elderly  poet  composed  this  epigram  on  calling  to  see  his  mistress 
and  finding  her  abroad.  A  pretty  young  woman  could  not  be  expected, 
he  suggests,  to  care  for  a  withered  gallant  like  himself. 

(2<H) 

Koi-shinaba 

Waga  tsuka  dc  nake 
Hototogisu 
.  Cuckoo !  if  I  should  die  of  love, 
Oh !  [come  and]  sing  upon  my  tomb  I 

Composed  by  a  courtesan  in  the  Yoshiwara  at  Yedo,  who,  having 
been  slandered  to  her  lover,  was  abandoned  by  him  and  reduced  to  des- 
pair. 

(20S) 

Kuchi  akeba 

Go-zo  no  miyurn 
Kawazu  kana 

(Anon.) 
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Behold  the  frog,  who,  when  he  opes 
His  mouth,  displays  his  whole  inside ! 

Proverbial  in  the  sense  of  "  Do  not  blurt  out  all  your  secret 
thoughts." — The  term  go-zo,  here  rendered  the  '*  whole  inside,"  is  literally 
the  "  five  •viscera,"         4 

The  literature  of  the  Japanese  epigram  is  voluminous  and  constantly 
growing.  The  following  works  have  been  consulted  in  the.  preparation  of 
the  foregoing  essay  : — 

S&+&  "  Rempai  SJwshi,"  by  M.  Sasa,  one  thin  vol.,  1887,  deals 
with  the  history  of  Haikai  and  Renga. 

ifct8$lf£  "  Haikai  SAiden"  by  S.  Okonogi  and  M.  Nunokawa,  I  vol., 
1884,  gives  short  biographies  of  all  the  principal  epigrammatists,  with 
specimens  of  their  work,  following  chronological  order  according  to  schools. 

flfc'fcjifpJS  "  Ha&u  Hydshaku"  by  Kato  Heki-godo,  one  small  vol.,  1889, 
with  a  sequel  entitled  jfltHlfcjffl?  *'  Zokn  Haiku  Hydshaku?  reproduces  the 
epigrams  of  the  f£Jlffe  "  Sant-mirie  Shot*  anthology,  and. accompanies  each 
with  a  short  commentary. 

UMR&  "  Haikai-ron"  by  Aeba  Koson,  an  article  of  46  pages  published 
in  a  magazine,  entitled  4MBfQ:$C9  "  Waseda  Bungaku."  This  distinguish- 
ed man  of  letters  here  gives  perhaps  the  best  general  view  of  the  subject 
in  a  concise  form. 

#3t#A$l  "  Haika  Kijin  Dan?  by  Gengen-ichi,  3  vols.,  1 816,  with 

sequel  entitled  KflMfc^Att  " Zoku  Haika  A"?/Vw  Dan>"  3  vols'»  l832» 
illustrated.    Biographies  of  epigrammatists. 

"fi^lifcSti&iB  "  Kokon  Haika  ffsttwa"  by  Shigure-an,  one  thin  vol., 
1 901.    Anecdotes  of  epigrammatists.    Many  similar  collections  exist. 

ftftAn  "  Haiku  Nyutnon?  by  Takahama  Kyoshi,  "a  light  of  the 
Shimpa  or  contemporary  school,  1  Vol,  1898.  This  little  guide:  to  the 
composition  of  epigrams  is  interesting  for  its  general  remarks  on  style. 

flflg®  91  **  Haikai  Doiugaku"  issued  by  the  Hakubun-kwan  publish- 
ing firm.  This  guide  to  the  analysis  and  composition  of  epigrams  enters 
into  grammatical  and  other  details,  but  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The 
European  student  desirous  of  embarking  on  the  study  of  the  Japanese 
epigrammatic  style  should  find  a  careful  comparison  of  the  originals 
quoted  in  the  present  essay  with  their  translations  far  more  useful.  The 
favourite  ellipses  and  other  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  style  will  be 
more  easily  mastered  in  this  way  than  by  the  presentation  of  any  set  of 
rules. 


literature!  j6t 

fiMtlJf  £8  :  '*  Haikai  Kosen?  an  anthology  by  Miyakc  -  Sfrozan  (dietl 
1801),  in  the  edition  entitled  ffMM£ffl£3  "  Hybskaku  Haikai  Kostn? 
published  by  Kimura  Kaku  in  1900,  which  adds  a  Short  Commentary  on 
each  epigram.  Only  the  first  half  of  the  original  work  has  yet  appeared 
in  this  form.  Still  this  volume,  published  at  25  s^H,is  likely  to  be  more 
useful  to  the  foreign  student  than  any  other,  except,  the  :{JM0irH9 
t1' Haiku  Hydsha&u,"  -which  it  closely  resembles  in  form.  ; 

Jlr**Jffcl*8  '•  Bu*on  K™h*  %"  only  2  vols.' yet' published  in 
book  form,  1960.  The  rest 'is  appearing  gradually  in  a'  magazine  entitled 
'•  Hototogisu"  Buson's  epigrams  are  here  discussed  seriatim  by  a  select 
circle  of  admirers,  whose  criticisms  are  given  exactly  as  delivered  in  Collo- 
cjiiial.    The  obscurity  of  many  epigrams  is  here  well  exhibited. 

UHBSCflt  * Haikai  Bunko,"  24  large  vols.,  1887-1901,  issued  by  the 
Ilakubun-kwan  publishing  firm.  This  encyclopaedic  compilation  includes 
matter  new  and  old, — general  treatises,  biographies,  the  complete  works 
of  many  epigrammatists,  anthologies  arranged  according  to  subjects, 
anecdotical  matter,  prose  works  by  the  epigrammatists,  their  essays,  notes 
of  travel,  etc.,  etc.,  etc  The  present  writer  does  not  profess  to  have 
done  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  this  gigantic  compilation,  but  he 
has  at  least  profited  by  Uchida  Fuchi-an's*  biography  and  critique  of 
BashS,  entitled  ffi  ffi  «  tt  #  IV  "  Basho-an  Tosei  Den,"  and  ft  $(  ft  jg 
"  Bashd  Koden?  by  Aeba  Kdson's  biography  of  Yokoi  Yayu  entitled  ;gj# 
"tfc'Mt^flf  "  yokoi  Yayu  O  no  Den,"  by  the  biographical  sketch  appended 
to  the  collection  of  Issa's  epigrams  entitled  — '<$&)(  "  fssa  Zenshtt,"  and 
by  Ono  Seichiku's  historical  sketch  of  the  subject  entitled  {£  |3  K-  & 
"  Haikai  Ryakushi? 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  well-known  general  literary 
histories.  Haga's  ■£9&~t'9E  "  Kokubun-gaku  Shi  Jikko,"  or  "  Ten 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  our  National  Literature,"  has  been  found 
suggestive.    It  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  written  in  Colloquial. 

So  far  as  known  to  the  present  writer,  the  only  European  authors  who 
have  treated,  however  briefly,  of  the  subject  hitherto  are: — . 

I.  W.  G.  Aston,  who,  in  his  "Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written 
Language,"  2nd  edit,  p.  203  (1877),  inserted  3  specimens  of  epigrams  with 
literal  translations,  and  later,  in  his  "  History  of  Japanese  Literature,"  pp. 
289-297  (1899),  gave  a  summary  of  the  subject  (but  without  touching  on 
origines),  together  with  literal  translations  of  19  specimens. 

II.  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  "  Handbook  of  Colloquial  Japanese,"  2nd. 
edit.,  pp.  453-4  (1889),  4  specimens — text  and  literal  translation. 
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III.  Lafcadio  Btam,  "In  Ghostly  Japan,"  pp.  156-164  (1899),  tcxt 
of  8  epigrams,  with  literal  translation  and  explanation. — Since  the  present 
essay  was  completed,  the  writer's  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Mr.  Hearn's 
two  latest  works,  "  Shadowing?,"  pp.  69-100  (1901),  and  "A  Japanese  Mis- 
cellany," pp.  93-118  (1901),  containing  respectively  collections  of  epigrams 
on  the  curious  subjects  of  ckaclae  and  dragon-flies, — no  lass  than  107  in 
all,  or  more,  if  those  are  counted  of  which  not  the  original  text,  but 
only  the  translation  is  given.  Some  of  the  renderings  are  in  the  metre 
of  the  elegiac  distich,  which,  owing  to  the  far  larger  number  of  syllables 
of  that  form  of  verse,  necessitates  more  or  less  expansion  of  the  originals. 
Others,  rendered  literally,  though  less  attractive  as  English— or  Anglicised — 
poems,  possess  superior  value  for  the  scientific  enquirer.  All  well  exhibit 
the  endless  dexterity  with  which  the  Japanese  epigrammatist  can  modulate 
the  trilling  of  his  tiny  pipe. 


A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Political 

Parties  in  Japan* 

By  A.  H.  Lay  Esq. 

\Ready  4.  Dec.  igo2,'\ 

The  idea  of  popular  representation  in  the  Government 
of  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth  with  the 
Restoration.  Prior  thereto  indeed  the  minds  of  some 
thoughtful  men  had  been  turning  in  this  direction.  For 
\^l>  L  example,  Yofoi  Hcishiro,  Shonan  of  Higo  had  for  some 
years  been  a  strong  advocate  of  national  progress  in  all 
directions.  And  Yamauchi  Toyonobu,  Daimio  of  Tosa, 
who  had  endeavoured  strenuously  to  bring  about  the  re- 
vival of  the  Imperial  authority,  presented  a  memorial  in  1 867, 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  present  Emperor,  in  his 
*  Oath  on  the  occasion  of  his  accession  to  the  Throne, 
made  known  his  enlightened  desire  that  men  should 
meet  in  council  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all 
affairs  of  state  be  determined  in  accordance  with  public 
opinion,  The  achievement  by  all  classes  of  the  people 
of  their  legitimate  desires  and  the  prevention  of  discontent 
were  necessary.  Unprecedented  reforms  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  were  to  be  effected.  This  pronouncement 
may  be  regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  the  movement 
towards  Parliamentary  Institutions.  The  Imperial  wishes 
in  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  and  the  necessity 


*  The  Go  Seimon  (ft)  ff  £)  of  the  14th  day  of  the  3rd  month  of  the 
1st,  year  of  Meiji  (April  6  1868). 
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for  their  aid  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were 
further  notified  from  time  to  time.  In  a  notification  of  a 
few  months  later  *  it  was  declared  that  public  sentiment, 
as  expressed  by  the  councillors  selected  from  all  parts, 
was  to  be  the  directing  power  in  the  future  because  the 
private  caprice  of  any  one  individual  should  not  be  allowed 
to  control  the  Empire.  Again,  f early  in  1869,  His 
Majesty  proclained  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the 
East  where  he  would  summon  together  his  Ministers  and 
the  Chiefs  of  the  People  in  order  that  the  popular  opini- 
on might  be  consulted,  that  the  foundations  of  the  nation 
might  be  laid  upon  a  basis  which  should  insure  national 
tranquillity.  All  these  notifications  show  what  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor  and  His  advisers  in  the  early  days 
of  the  re-instatement  of  the  Imperial  Rule. 

The  spirit  of  the  Meiji  era  throughout  has  been  re- 
form, and  progress,  and  consultation  of  the  popular  will 
as  far  as  possible,  within  certain  fixed  limits,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  the  main, 
the  Government  has  tried  to  fulfil  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  although  it  has  at  all  times  felt  bound  to  act  as 
a  drag  upon  over  impetuosity  and  undue  haste.  With 
regard  to  the  ultimate  form  which  Representative  Institu- 
tions should  take,  the  authorities  have  differed  and~  still 
differ  from  the  generally  expressed  desire  of  the  people. 

In  considering  the  steps  taken  after  the  Restoration  to 
perfect  the  organs  of  administration,  we  find  that  when  the 
Government  of  the  young  Emperor  was  organized  at  Kioto, 
its  members  were  composed  of  3  classes,  1,  Sosai  ($fcf£) 
who  had  supreme  control  (Prince  Arisugawa  Satsu,  assisted 

*8th  month  of  the  1st  year  of  Meiji  (September  1868). 
f  25th  day  of  2nd  month  of  the  2nd  year  of  Meiji. 
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by  Princes  Sanjo  and  Iwakura),  Gijo  or  Gitei  (|f|/£t  con- 
sisting of  Princes  of  the  .Blood,  Nobles  of  the  Court,  and 
Territorial  Nobles,  who  assisted  in  the  direction  of  affairs, 
conducting  business  that  was  not  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  Sanyo  (&$&)*  councillors,  consisting  of  nobles  of  the 
Court  and  retainers  of  the  dcdmios  chosen  from  various  clans. 
*  Eight  Departments  were  created  under  the  Dajokwan  or 
Government.  The  arrangement  having  been  hurriedly  made 
at  a  time  of  commotion  was  not  found  workable,  and  accord- 
ingly in  June  1868  the  Dajokwan  issued  a  notification  remo- 
delling the  system  of  Government.  It  was  therein  laid  down 
that  all  matters  were  to  be  settled  by  public  discussion.  The 
Government  was  divided  among  seven  Departments,  one  of 
which  was  termed  the  Gisei,  (iKifc),  the  Deliberative  assem- 
bly. The  Department  exercised  legislative  power  and  was 
subdivided  into  an  Upper  House  (_fcj|j)  and  a  Lower 
House  ("F^)«  The  upper  House  consisted  of  Gijo,  Sanyo% 
Secretaries  and  clerks,  and  the  Lower  House  had  two 
Presidents  of  debate  and  f  ordinary  members  whose  duty 
it  was  to  discuss,  under  the  orders  of  the  Upper  House 
affairs  relating  to  the  Revenue,  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  the  coinage,  colonization  etc.  Here  we  have  the 
germ  of  the  present  House  of  Peers  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. Towards  the  end  of  1868  a  Bureau  for  the 
investigation  of  matters  connected  with  public  deliberation 
on  affairs,  of  state  was  opened  %  under  the  control  of 
Yamauchi  Toyonobu.  A  Parliament  called  Kogijo  (2^|jt  J^f) 
place  for  public  discussion  was  opened  at  Tokio  on  April 
18,  1869,  when  an  Imperial  Message    of  instruction  was 


*  Seven  if  we  exclude  the  Sosai  kioku. 

t  Jti  (Koshi). 

%  19th  day  of  9th  month  of  ist  year  of  Meiji  (November  3,  1868). 
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read.  The  opening  was  originally  fixed  for  March  27, 
but  the  ceremony  was  postponed  in  order  to  allow  all 
the  members  to  reach  the  Capital  from  the  Provinces. 
The  idea  at  first  was  to  make  representation  depend  upon 
the  importance  of  the  clan,  but  this  too  was  at  the  last 
moment  altered,  and  each  Daimiate  was  instructed  to 
furnish  one  representative.  In  all  there  were  276  mem- 
bers. The  chamber  was  not  actually  representative  of 
the  people  but  of  the  Governing  authorities  in  the  various 
localities.  Members  were  elected,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror, by  the  Councillors  who  carried  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Feudal  Principalities.  Akizuki  Ukionosuke  was  the  first 
President.  The  Kogijo  became  known  as  the  *  Shugi-In 
(MWktfc)  on  t  August  15,  1869.  Among  matters  discuss- 
ed by  this  so-called  Parliament  were  questions  regarding 
new  laws.  Petitions  were  also  received  from  the  people. 
It  had  been  largely  the  desire  to  fashion  the  Japanese 
constitution  on  western  methods,  and  the  hope  that  the 
administration  could  be  conducted  most  smoothly  by 
ascertaining  the  will  of  the  majority,  had  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  deliberative  .assembly.  But  the  constitution 
of  the  Shugi-In  rendered  it  from  its  nature  prejudiced  and 
unprogressive,  and  after  a  trial  of  a  year  or  two  the  venture 
was  found  to  be  unsuccessful.  Its  sittings  were  discon- 
tinued from  X  October  4,  1870,  and  thereafter  its  business 
was  limited  to  the  receipt  of  petitions ;  but  it  was  not 
actually  abolished  in  name  till  June  24,   1873, 


*  Skugi-In  is  the  name  applied  to  the  present  House  of  Representatives, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  first  of  the  three  characters  is  written 
differently  in  each  case.    The  modern  term  is  written  (Jfc3t0fc)* 

f  8th  day  of  the  7  th  month  of  the  2nd  year  of  Meiji. 

%  10th  day  of  9th  month  of  the  3rd  year  of  Meiji. 
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Extensive  changes  in  the  Dajokxvan  were  effected  in  *  Sep- 
tember 1 87 1.  The  Sei-In  (IEB£)>  chief  College  or  Council 
of  State,  the  Sa-In  (;£g£),  Ijeft  College,  and  the  U-In 
(>&BS)»  Right  College  or  Executive,  were  established. 
The  Sa-In  was  intended  to  be  a  deliberative  and  legisla- 
tive chamber  with  limited  powers,  and  replaced  the  Shugi- 
In,  The  members  were  nominated  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
Council  of  State.  Goto  Shojird,  who  subsequently  played 
a  leading  part  in  Japanese  politics,  was  the  first  President. 

Various  measures  issued  about  this  time  tended  to  re- 
move social  barriers  between  the  people,  and  indirectly 
contributed  to  help  the  nation  at  large  to  a  share  in  the 
conduct  of  national  affairs.  By  the  abolition  of  the  Feudal 
System  on  f  August  29.  1871,  on  the  advice  of  Kido 
Takayoshi,  and  its  replacement  by  the  organization  of  Pre- 
fectures, centralization  of  the  Government  was  brought  about. 
Also  the  permission  granted  for  marriages  between  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  the  abolition  of  the  terms  eta 
and  Jiinin  in  October,  aided  in  the  removal  of  rigid  social 
distinctions  and  disqualifications, 

The  history  of  political  parties  in  Japan  from  their  in- 
ception up  to  the  present  time  may  be  conveniently  divid- 
ed into  four  periods.  (1).  The  period  from  the  Restora- 
tion up  to  1882  while  as  yet  they  were  irt  embryo.  (2). 
From  the  year  1882  when  they  for  the  first  time  took 
actual  shape,  until  the  year  1887. 

(3).  From  the  organization  of  the  Daido-danketsu  in  1887 
untU  1898.  (4).  From  the  date  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  strongest  parties  under  the  name  of  the  constitutional 
party,  (Kenseito  SEjjJcfllO  until  the  present  moment. 

*  29th  day  of  7th  month  of  4th  yeaf  of  Mtiji. 
f  14th  day  of  7th  month  of  4th  year  of  MeijL 
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The  stirring  events  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  spread 
of  the  doctrines  which  had  brought  about  the  reinstatement 
of  the  Imperial  authority  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  led 
to  a  great  awakening  of  thought  in  the  nation.  The 
popular  mind  was  open  for  the  reception  of  new  ideas, 
and  fastened  with  avidity  upon  everything  that  appeared 
to  make  for  national  advancement.  The  people  eagerly 
took  up  the  work  leading  to  the  establishment  of  consti- 
tutional Government  which  had  been  started  under  Im- 
perial and  official  auspices. 

Public  opinion  was  divided  into  two  currents,  that  of 
gradual  and  that  of  rapid  progress,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
slight  backwater  of  conservatism,  the  general  flow  of 
feeling  was  steady  in  the  direction  of  reform. 

Foreign  influence  soon  made  itself  felt  in  Japanese  do- 
mestic politics.  The  Special  Mission  despatched  to  Europe 
and  America  at  the  close  of  1871  was  headed  by  Iwakura 
Tomomi,  Udaijin,  having  as  assistant  ambassadors  Kido 
Takayoshi,  Councillor  of  State,  Okubo  Toshimichi,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Ito  Hirobumi,  Vice-Minister  of  Works, 
and  Kamaguchi  Naoyoshi,  assistant  Vice-Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  had  for  its  main  object  the  revision  of 
the  Treaties.  It  was,  however,  understood  in  official  circles 
that  observation  of  the  political  institutions  in  the  countries 
to  be  visited  would  form  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Embassy. 
On  his  return  to  Japan,  Kido,  in  narrating  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  had  fallen  under  his  notice  abroad,  stat- 
ed that  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  nation  was  to  estab- 
lish the  constitution  on  the  basis  of  the  Imperial  Laws, 
and  to  frame  laws  having  something  of  permanency,  not 
*  issued  in  the  morning  and  revoked  in  the  evening.     He 

*  Oio  rei  bokai,  (|jj^gft> 
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expressed  the  opinion  that  although  Japan  had  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  when  all  matters  could  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  public,  the  Government  should  be 
conducted  upon  the  principle  of  consultation  of  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  Of  the  alien  influences  which  helped  to 
mould  the  shape  which  it  was  destined  that  representa- 
tive institutions  should  take,  that  of  the  United  States 
was  first  apparent.  Then  followed  a  period  when  the 
views  of  those  who  had  studied  political  problems  in  Eng- 
land were  predominant.  And  subsequently  *  French  in- 
fluence became  for  a  time  paramount.  But  in  the  end 
German  theories  of  Government  prevailed  and  left  their 
stamp  upon  the  Japanese  Constitutional  system. 

In  the  year  1873  there  were  to  be  found  among  the 
ranks  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Government  two 
well  defined  parties,  the  one  desirous  of  gradual  progress 
at  home,  and  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  other  nations, 
the  other  advocating  rapid  progress  in  domestic  matters 
and  a  resolute  foreign  policy.  The  line  of  demarcation 
was  accentuated  by  the  discussion  which  arose  as  to 
whether  the  conduct  of  Korea  towards  Japan  in  the  re- 
fusal to  receive  the  letter  from  this  country  and  in  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  Japanese  Envoys  demanded 
an  appeal  t  >  the  sword.  The  peace  party  supported  by 
Okubo  and  Iwakura  gained  the  day,  and  the  war  party 
severed  their  connection    with  the    Government.     Among 

*  French  thought  made  its  influence  greatly  felt  in  1881.  The  return 
of  Marquis  Saionji  from  France  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  helped  to 
turn  attention  to  French  political  and  social  theories.  He  started  the 
loyo  Jiyu  Shimbun,  along  with  Matsuzawa  Kinsuke  and  Matsuda  Masa- 
hisa,  in  order  to  ventilate  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  freedom.  The 
principles  of  Rousseau  because  popular  and  obtained  many  converts  in 
particular  the  celebrated  Nakae  Tokusuke  (Chomin),  recently  deceased. 
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those  who  followed  the  example  of  Saigo  Takamori  in 
resigning  were  Itagaki  Taisuke,  a  samurai  of  the  Kochi 
Prefecture,  *Soyejima  Taneomi,  a  samurai  of  the  Saga 
Prefecture,  Eto  Shimpei,  a  samurai  of  the  Saga  Pre- 
fecture, Goto  Shojiro,  a  samurai  of  the  Tokio  Fu.  These 
men  were  Councillors  of  State  and  had  repeatedly  niemo- 
rialished  the  Government  of  a  popular  assembly  during 
their  tenure  of  office.  Thus  the  Government  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  those  of  more  moderate  inclinations,  while 
the  ardent  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  people  took 
their  place  outside  the  ranks  of  officialdom,  there  to 
labour  more  effectively  for  their  cherished  object.  They 
met  from  time  to  time  in  consultation,  and  were  joined 
by  Komuro  Nobuo,  a  samurai  of  the  old  f  Miodo  Prefec- 
ture, Furusawa  Uro,  a  samurai  of  the  Kochi  Prefecture, 
both  of  whom  had  just  returned  from  England  filled  with 
admiration  of  English  Parliamentary  Institutions,  and  with 
a  desire  to  transplant  them  in  Japan,  Okamoto  Ken- 
zaburo,  a  samurai  of  Kochi  Prefecture,  and  others.  One 
point  in  the  conduct  of  the  administration  which  they 
strongly  resented  was  the  abolition  of  the  appointment  of 
representatives  of  the  clans  to  the  deliberative  assembly, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  not  in  the  true 
sense  representative  of  the  people.  They  considered  that 
the  abuses  of  a  bureaucracy  had  ensued.  The  idea  of 
striving  for  the  foundation  in  Japan  of  an  assembly  com- 
posed of  representatives  elected  by  the  people  appealed 
strongly  to  these  reformers.     Fired   with  zeal  for  the  cause 


*  Resigned  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  affairs  October  31.  1873 
on  the  plea  of  ill-health. 

f  On  August  21.  1876  the  Miodo  Prefecture  was  divided  between  the 
Hiogo  and  Kochi  Prefectures  Awaji  going  to  the  former  Awa  to  the  latter. 
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they  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  render  the  reali- 
zation of  their  dreams  possible.  In  the  one  direction 
they  addressed  a  Memorial  to  the  Government,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  laboured  for  the  spread  of  their 
doctrines  among  the  people.  Here  we  have  the  germ 
of  the  political  parties  which  in  the  course  of  no  very 
long  time  developed  and  flourished. 

The  important  memorial  just  referred  to,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  drafted  by  Furusawa  and  then  submitted 
to  Soejima  for  his  amendment,  bore  the  signatures  of 
Itagaki,  Goto,  Soejima,  Eto,  Komuro,  Furusawa,  Oka- 
moto,  Mitsuoka  Hachiro  and  Yuri  Kimmasa,  a  samurai 
of  Tsuruga  Profecture.  It  was  presented  to  the  Sa-In 
and  bore  date  January  17,  1874.  At  the  same  time 
publication  of  it  was  effected  in  the  Nisshin  shin  ji  ski 
(  H  iff  JHM&)»  m  which  numerous  articles  of  interest  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  and  other  subjects  appeared  at  the 
time.  Much  popular  discussion  was  caused  by  its  publi- 
cation. In  the  preamble,  allusion  is  made  to  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  undertake  measures  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  political  institutions  in  Japan 
in  spite  of  the  return  home  some  time  previously  of  the 
Special  Embassy.  Mutual  distrust  had  of  late  arisen  be- 
tween rulers  and  the  ruled,  the  mind  of  the  people  was 
agitated  and  there  were  evident  signs  of  pending  trouble, 
simply  because  the. general  opinion  of  the  Empire  as  as- 
certained by  public  discussion  had  been  suppressed.  The 
memorial  itself  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Governing  Power 
was  neither  in  the  Imperial  House  nor  with  the  people, 
but  in  the  hands  of  officials  who  occupied  a  place  between 
the  two.  Not  that  these  men  neglected  to  pay  respect 
to  the  Imperial  House  or  to  protect  the  people.     But  the 
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Crown  was  losing  the  reverence  due  to  it  and  there  was 
much  making  and  changing  of  laws,  and  favouritism  pre- 
vailed. The  people  could  not  make  their  voice  heard 
nor  could  they  express  their  grievances.  The  merest 
child  could  perceive  that  under  the  circumstances  tranquil 
Government  was  an  impossibility.  Reform  must  be  effect- 
ed or  the  nation  would  come  to  ruin.  The  remedy  lay 
in  the  promotion  of  public  discussion  which  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  means  of  a  Council  chamber  elected 
by  the  people.  Taxpayers  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  It  was  not  too  early,  as  some 
maintained,  to  take  the  step  indicated,  and  a  long  argument, 
in  support  of  the  contention  of  the  memorialists  followed. 

In  reply  to  the  Memorial  the  Sa-In  returned  a  con- 
ciliatory message  on  January  23,  1874.  That  College  was 
convinced  that  the  principle  advocated  was  excellent,  and 
having  already  received  sanction  to  a  proposal  of  a  similar 
nature  emanating  from  themselves,  had  drafted  a  set  of 
regulations.  The  suggestion  would  therefore  be  adopted, 
but  it  was  recommended  that  the  Home  office  just  con- 
stituted should  first  of  all  be  called  upon  to  express  an 
opinion,  and  that  the  question  should  be  taken  up  after 
the  Local  assemblies  had  met  in  view  of  the  instructions 
issued  in  1873  relative  to  such  Assemblies.  But  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  sneered  at  the  proposal.  Kato 
Hiroyuki  drew  up  a  memorandum  in  criticism  of  the 
memorial,  in  which  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing an  elective  assembly  were  uttered.  To  him 
Itagaki,  Goto  and  Soejima  replied,  jointly,  on  February 
20,  pointing  out  that  no  sudden  change  was  in  contem- 
plation. At  first  the  franchise  would  be  bestowed  only 
upon    the    Samurai   and    richer   farmers  and   merchants. 
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They  had  proved  worthy  of  the  right,  for  they  it  was 
who  had  produced  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1868. 

It  was  also  urged  by  opponents  of  the  movement  that 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  indifferent  to  the  proposed 
change  and  that  the  samurai  alone  were  interested.  No 
doubt  this  was  more  or.  less  true  at  the  start,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  new  propaganda  gained  favour  with 
a  large  section  of  the  nation.  Before  long  two  certain 
writers  asserted  that  the  faults  of  the  government  lay 
with  the  few  clans  who  controlled  its  conduct  and  that 
the  whole  nation  ought  to  take  their  place  in  directing 
public  business. 

Now  that  the  project  of  a  popular  assembly  had  been 
expressly  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
had  elicited  a  large  measure  of  approval  in  different  quar- 
ters, the  natural  sequence  of  events  was  the  setting  on 
foot  of  associations  formed  for  political  purposes  which 
should  eventually  grow  into  political  parties  proper.  Thus 
the  earliest  political  Society  from  which  the  Jiyu-to 
(Liberal  Party)  subsequently  sprang,  namely  the  *  aikoku 
ko  to  (f^H^JK),  the  Patriotic  Society.  Its  aim  was  set 
forth  to  be  the  maintenance  of  popular  rights  and  to 
enable  the  people  to  be  self  governing,  free,  independent, 
unfettered,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Kofuku  An- 
zensha  in  Ginza,  Tokio.  A  large  number  of  persons 
enrolled  themselves  members  of  the  Society. 

But  these  were  still  early  days  and  the  cause  suffered 
severely  at  the  outset  from  the  mistaken  zeal  of  some  of 
its  friends.  Early  in  1874  occurred  the  attack  upon 
Prince  Iwakura   at   Akasaka    by    Takaichi  Kumakichi  of 


*  Also  known  as  the  Aikokmha. 
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Koehi  and  eight  other  partisans  of  the  side  which  advo- 
cated war  with  Korea.  The  outbreak  shortly  afterwards 
of  Etd  Shimpei  and  his  resistance  to  the  forces  of  the 
Government  on  the  plea  of  patriotism  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Korea,  which  cost  him  his  life,  also  furnished  its 
enemies  with  excellent  weapons  to  fight  the  popular 
movement.  Itagaki  returned  to  his  native  Province, 
vowing,  however,  that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  inauguration  of  representative  institutions. 
He  there  established  shortly  afterwards  the  first  local 
political  association  which  he  named  the  Risshisha  (i^ 
gt),  showing  his  determination  to  aefhere  to  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  life's  work.  He  declared  that  the 
time  of  transition  which  "had  arrived  when  old  fashions 
were  falling  into  desuetude,  and  the  administration 
system  had  not  been  perfected,  required  that  the  energies 
of  the  people  should  be  employed  for  the  Emperor  and 
the  nation.*  We  thus  have  Kochi  and  later  on  Hizen 
among  the  clans  which  helped  to  bring  about  the  Resto- 
ration, working  for  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
people,  while  the  Government  was  in  the  main  conduct- 
ed by  Satsuma  and  Choshu  men. 

A  step  towards  the  creation  of  a  Representative  As- 
sembly was  again  taken  in  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
liberative Assembly  of  Local  Authorities  by  an  Imperial 
Decree  of  May  2,  1874  wherein  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
Imperial  desire  was  eventually  to  assemble  representatives 
of  all  the  people  and  to  determine  the  laws  in  ac- 
cordance with  public    opinion.f       The    Chamber    was    to 

*  Other  political  associations  also  were    formed    in    Tosu,   such   as   the 
Seikensha. 

\  Count  Inoue  Kaora,  whose  labours   in   connection  with    the   progress 
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have  been  opened  on  the  10th  of  September  1874,  but 
in  August  of  that  year  postponement  was  decreed  for 
the  reason  that  Dkubo,  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  was 
then  absent  in  China  as  High  Commissioner  Extra- 
ordinary endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the 
Formosan  affairs  with  the  Chinese  Government.  Before 
calling  the  Local  Officials  together  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  to  be  peace  or  war,  lest  ex- 
citement in  the  provinces  should  lead  to  mischief. 
Eventually  the  Assembly  met  on  the  20th  of  June  1875* 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  H.M.  the  Emperor 
in  person.  An  incident  which  aroused  the  ire  of  the  press 
was  the  refusal  to  allow  newspaper  representatives  to  be 
present.  Kido  was  the  first  President  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  attention  of  the  members  was  as  a  commence- 
ment called  to  the  matter  of  Roads  and  Bridges.  The 
question  of  a  Popular  Assembly  came  up  for  considera- 
tion in  July,  and,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those 
who  supported  the  cause  of  the  people,  it  was  decided 
that  the  condition  of  the  conntry  was  not  such  as  to 
warrant  such  a  step  in  advance,  the  Local  Authorities 
giving  the  weight  of  their  influence  in  favour  of  Assem- 
blies of  Ku  did  and  Ko  did  instead.  Meetings  were  to 
be  held  annually,  but  owing  to  the  Satsuma  rebellion 
they  were  suspended  for  a  few  years.  The  second 
session  opened  in  April  1878,  Ito  being  President. 

In  1875  a  temporary  reconciliation  took  place  between 
the  statesmen  in  office  and  those  who  had  given  up 
their  official  positions.     A    meeting  between  Okubo,   Ito, 


of  Japan,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  Acting  Minister  of  Finance? 
summoned  the  Local  Authorities  to  Tokio  in  1872  to  deliberate  upon 
matters  connected  with  local  financial  administration. 
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Hido,  and  Itagaki,  was  brought  about  at  Osaka  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  parliamentary  system 
should  be  erected  as  being  the  best  means  to  meet  the 
national  requirements.  Itagaki  and  Kido  then  accepted 
their  old  offices  of  Councillors  of  State.  On  the  17th  of 
March  the  four  officials  mentioned  were  commanded  to 
make  investigations  together  regarding  the  constitution 
of  the  Government  and,  as  a  result  of  their  report  on  their 
Enquiries,  the  Sa-In  and  the  U-In  were  abolished  and  the 
Genro  in  (tE^SBS)  Senate  was  established  6n  April  14,  1875, 
and  also  the  Dai  Shin  In  (High  Court  of  Justice). 

On  July  5,  1875  the  Emperor  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Genro  In  in  which 
He  declared  its  establishment  as  a  legislative  Body  of 
Gikwan  (I)elibeiative  officials).  Among  the  jnembers  of 
the  Genro  In  were  Goto  Shojird,  Vice  President,  Yanagi- 
wara  Sakimitsu,  shd  s/iii,  Katsu  Yasuyoshi,  shd  shii, 
Ogue  Tsune,  jUsAii,  Yuri  Kuimasa,  jusAii,  Mutsu  Mune* 
mitsu,  S/to  go-i,%  Torio  Koyata,  and  Miura  Goro,  shd  go-i 
and  sAo  sltii  of  the  War  Department,  Kono  Toshikawa, 
shd  go-i,  and  Kato  Hiroyuki,  jugoi. 

But  the  reunion  in  official  circles  was  not  of  long 
duration.  In  the  Autumn  of  1875  the  "  Unyo  kan"  was 
fired  on  by  Koreans  i&  the  vicinity  of  Kokwa  (tL  0) 
island  and  the  question  arose  whether  or  not  war  should 
be  declared  against  the  Peninsular  Kingdom.  Itagaki 
favoured  vigorous  measures.  He  was  also  dissatisfied 
with  the  measure  of  administrative  reform  attained, 
Accordingly,  on  October  12,  he  presented  a  Memorial 
to  the  Emperor  urging  the  separation  of  the  Council  of 
State  from  the  Executive  Departments.  Shimazu  Hisa- 
mitsu,    Sadaifin,   a    few    days    later,    presented   a    similar 
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Memorial  in  which  he  expressed  his  concurrence  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Itagaki.  The  outcome  was  that 
both  of  them  were  on  the  27th  relieved  of  office  at  their 
own  request  on  March  28,  1876.  Inoue  too  was  similarly 
relieved  of  his  duties. 

1875  also  saw  tne  liberty  of  the  press,  of  public  speech, 
and  of  publication  considerably  restricted.  The  Govern- 
ment, not  without  reason,  feared  the  consequences  of 
complete  freedom  of  expression  of  public  opinion  while 
the  newspapers  complained  that  they  were  hampered 
and  fettered,  and,  in  at  least  one  instance,  were  punished 
merely  for  complaining  of  the  severity  of  the  law.  The 
new  Press  Laws  were  promulgated  on  July  28,  and 
their  stringency  created  widespread  consternation.  One 
newspaper  stated  that  they  had  at  once  put  a  stop  to 
public  discussion  throughout  the  Empire.  Even  the 
moderate  Nichi  Nichi  Shimbun  fell  under  the  ban  of 
official  displeasure.  Imprisonment  of  editors  and  suspen- 
sion of  newspapers  were  matters  of  common  occurence.* 
It  was  no  wonder  that  constant  attempts  were  made  to 
evade  the  laws  as,  for  instance,  by  substituting  the 
name  of  some  other  country  for  Japan  in  an  article  and 
then  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  reference  to  that 
other  country  so  that  any  one  reading  between  the  lines 
could  see  that  Japan  was  meant.  The  complaint ,  was 
made  that  Japan  was  a  pure  absolute  monarchy  and  that 
the  real  legislative  and  judicial  powers  lay  with  the 
Cabinet  Ministers. 

But,  in  spite    of  all  this  apparent  reaction,   the  course 


*  At   one   time    there  were  over   30  newspaper  contributors    in   prison 
in  Tokio  alone. 
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of  events  tended  generally  towards  the  goal  of  Con- 
stitutional Government. 

According  to  an  Imperial  message  made  known  by 
Prince  Arisugawa,  President  of  the  Genroin,  to  its 
members  on  September  6,  1876,  that  body  was  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  drafting  a  Constitution  by  an  extensive 
consideration  of  the  legal  systems  of  foreign  countries 
and  the  employment  upon  mature  reflection  of  the  ideas 
therein  embodied  when  suitable.  A  Committee  of  investi- 
gation was  appointed  consisting  of  Nakajima  Nobuyuki, 
the  first  President  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Yanagiwara  Sakimitsu,  Bukuha  Bisei.  But 
an  unfortunate  check  was  given  to  progress  by  the 
troubles  which  arose  the  following  month  and  which 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion  in  Jan- 
uary   1 877. 

While  the  civil  war  was  in  progress  it  was  feared  that 
disaffection  might  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
and  Itagaki  had  returned  to  Tosa  in  order  to  exercise  a 
restraining  influence  upon  his  followers.  The  Risshi  ska, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Seiken  ska  held  consultations 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Government  and  the  need 
for  an  Elective  Assembly  to  cure  the  evils  the 
State  was  suffering  from.  On  May  14,  1877,  Kataoka 
Kenkichi,  as  representative  of  the  Riss/iisAa,  presented  a 
lengthy  Memorial  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Kioto.  It 
was  pointed  out  therein  that  when  the  Feudal  Princi- 
palities were  converted  into  Prefectures,  an  Assembly  of 
samurai  should  have  been  convened  and  public  discussion 
further  developed.  But  instead  of  that  the  Government 
behaved  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and  to  this  could  be 
traced  all  the  ills  of  the  present  maladministration.     Neither 
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the  Genro  In  nor  the  Daishin  In  had  fulfilled  the  natural 
expectation  raised  at  the  time  of  their  institution. 
Justice  had  not  been  done  to  the  Samurai.  Their  offices 
had  been  abolished  but  no  laws  had  been  framed  for 
their  protection,  nor  were  they  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Government.  Other  grievances  such 
as  the  financial  conditions  were  also  touched  upon.  In 
conclusion  it  was  represented  that  the  establishment  of 
an  elective  assembly  and  the  enactment  of  Constitutional 
Laws  were  the  means  by  which  a  free  and  independent 
spirit  could  be  fostered  among  the  people  and  they 
could  receive  settled  ideas  upon  politics. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  had  been  anxiously 
fixed  upon  Kochi  for  some  time  as  it  was  feared  that 
rebellion  might  spread  thither  from  the  South.  Measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  any  recourse  to  force,  and  arrests 
of  men  who  had  come  to  the  front  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  were  effected.  For  example,  Kata- 
oka  Kenkichi,  Hayashi  Yuzo,  *  Oe  Taku,  Takenouchi 
Tsuna,  Mutsu  Munemitsu,  a  samurai  of  Wakayama,  and 
afterwards  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  others  who 
had  been  taken  into  custody  were  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  summer  of  1878.  After 
the  rebellious  outbreak  had  been  quelled,  the  power  of 
the  central  Government  was  found  to  rest  upon  a  firmer 
basis  than  ever,  and  the  movers  in  the  cause  of  popular 
representation  deemed  it  necessary  to  institute  a  political 
campaign  throughout  the  country,  to  revive  the  interest  in 
the  question  which  was  languishing.  It  was  decided  to 
resuscitate  the  Aikokusha  which  had  practically  ceased  to 


*  A  Samurai  of  Kochi  Ken. 
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exist  except  in  name,  and  Sugita  Teiichi,  Kuribara  Rio- 
ichi,  Ueki  Emori,  Yasuoka  Michitaro,  in  April  1878  pro- 
ceeded on  a  tour  throughout  the  country  to  re-awaken 
the  people,  visiting  the  Kinai,  Hokuriku,  San  in,  Sanyo, 
Shikoku  and  Kiushu  Provinces.  The  cause  of  public  dis- 
cussion was,  however,  for  the  moment  brought  into  dis- 
credit by  the  misguided  act  of  certain  of  its  adherents. 
Okubo,  who  had  for  so  many  of  the  years  of  the  new 
life  of  Japan  been  a  pillar  of  the  State,  was  killed  on 
May  14,  and  his  six  murderers  issued  a  paper  setting 
forth  the  alleged  crimes  of  their  victim,  in  the  forefront 
of  which  was  the  charge  of  obstructing  open  discussion 
and  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  death  of 
Okubo  prevented  him  from  beholding  the  reforms  calcu- 
lated to  further  the  growing  and  widely  expressed  desire 
for  representation  which  he  had  largely  contributed  to 
bring  about,  and  which  were  announced  two  months  later. 
On  July  22,  1878  were  published  *  three  enactments 
passed  by  the  Chiho-Kwan  Kwaigi  having  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  conduct  of  local  affairs  and  making 
for  localization.  These  were  the  Fu  Ken  Kwai  Kisoku 
(Regulations  relating  to  Fu  and  Ken  assemblies),  the  Chi- 
hozei — Kisoku  (Regulations  relating  to  local  Taxation),  and 
the  Gun  Kucho  sonhenseiho  (Law  for  the  formation  of 
country  and  City  Districts,  towns  and  villages).  A  large 
measure  of  local  autonomy  was  thereby  conceded. 

While  liberal  principles  were  thus  asserting  themselves 
within  the  Government,  the  idea  of  the  people  obtaining 
a  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs  spread  and  even  made 
converts    among    the    higher    officials    in    the    Provinces. 


*The  San  Dai  Shimpo  (H^JfS). 
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Sympathy  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  Local  Authorities 
was  hailed  with  rejoicing,  as  they  were  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  Prefectures.  In  Sep- 
tember 1878  a  large  meeting  of  sympathizers  with  the 
popular  aspirations  was  held  at  Osaka  and  in  its  sequel 
the  Aikokusha  came  to  life  again  Similar  societies  ex- 
tended throughout  the  Northern  Provinces,  Shikoku  and 
Kiushu.  The  Aikokusha  held  a  second  largely  represent- 
ative meeting  at  Osaka  in  March  1879,  to  which  a  num- 
ber of  associations  sent  delegates,  and  at  a  further  assembly 
which  took  place  in  the  following  November,  a  determi- 
nation was  expressed  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Govern- 
ment praying  for  the  grant  of  a  national  assembly,  the 
means  for  giving  effect  to  their  wishes  to  be  carefully 
considered  and  to  be  discussed  in  March  of  the  next 
year.  Speakers  were  also  to  be  despatched  to  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  arouse  local  enthusiasm.  The  views  of  the 
Society  were  at  the  same  time  disseminated  by  pamphlets. 
Accordingly  the  Aikokusha  met  again  in  March  1880  when 
its  supporters  formed  themselves  into  an  association  call- 
ed the  Kokkwai  Kisei  Dornei  Kwai  (|Ii|t';^l£tP]jS|t>)> 
Union  for  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament.  Mr.  Kata- 
oka  and  K5no  were  appointed  delegates  to  undertake  the 
presentation  of  the  petition.  They  proceeded  to  Tokio  as 
*  representatives  selected  by  the  ninety  seven  persons 
who  were  acting  on  behalf  of  twenty  two  Prefectures,  two 
cities,  and  eighty  seven  thousand  people,  and  attempted  to 
hand  their  prayer  first  to  the  Dajokivan  and  then  to  the 
Genro-In.  Refusal  to  receive  it,  however,  met  them,  on 
the  ground  that  no  provision    existed    for    the    receipt   of 


*  Kensetio  Shbshi, 
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political  petitions.  Many  other  documents  of  similar  im- 
port found  their  way  to  Tokio  from  various  localities,  and 
it  was  claimed  that  by  the  end  of  April  seven  or  eight 
tenths  of  the  whole  people  had  made  their  voice  heard 
urging  that  a  Parliament  be  given  them.  To  restrain  this 
clamour  for  a  parliament  repeated  from  so  many  quarters, 
and  to  control  the  crowded  gatherings  which  were  con- 
vened with  this  as  their  avowed  object,  lest  any  distur- 
bance might  arise,  the  Government  promulgated  the  Law  of 
Public  Meetings  on  April  3,  i83o.  The  meetings  of  the 
old  Aikokusha  at  Osaka  were  thereby  put  a  stop  to,  and 
the  association  for  a  time  obliterated  itself  only  to  re- 
appear in  the  future  in  a  stronger  and  more  permanent 
shape.  The  stringent  measures  taken  by  the  Government, 
though  conceived  rather  with  the  object  of  controlling 
the  more  unruly  elements  among  the  political  societies, 
were  strongly  resented  by  the  public  at  large.  The  move- 
ment in  favour  of  a  national  assembly  was  declared  by 
its  devotees  to  be  ten  times  stronger  than  that  which  oc- 
casioned the  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawa  rule.  In  the 
latter  case  only  the  samurai  and  higher  grades  of  society 
had  taken  an  active  part.  Now  the  entire  population 
was  vitally  interested.  Events  proved  the  correctness  of 
this  judgment.  The  late  Mr.  Fukuzawa  was  much  in- 
terested in  this  as  in  all  other  questions  affecting  the 
national  life,  and  he  expressed  an  opinion  in  one  of  his 
works  that  the  best  way  to  bring  the  Government  and 
people  into  proper  touch  with  each  other  was  by  a 
National  Asaembly. 

Meanwhile  the  Government    were    continuing   upon  the 
the  lines    of  gradual   progress    in    legislation   &c.       The 
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*  Criminal  Code  and  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  for  exam- 
ple, were  issued  in  1880  (July).  Public  opinion,  however, 
was  by  this  time  a  force  which  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
a  manner  different  from  the  attention  which  it  had  claimed 
at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  Japan.  Among 
the  ranks  of  the  Government  there  was  a  growing  feeling 
that  a  reasonable  measure  of  concession  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  could  not  be  delayed  much  longer.  In  the 
spring  of  1880  a  proposal,  according  to  the  Kensei  skdshi, 
emanated  from  f  Marquis  Yamagata  to  the  effect  that  a 
Parliament  should  be  constituted  by  selection  from  among 
the  members  of  the  City  and  Prefectural  assemblies. 
Lieut.-General  Torio  Koyata  also  published  his  views  re- 
garding constitutional  and  Parliamentary  administration. 
But  amongst  the  officials  Count  (then  Mr)  Okuma,  pro- 
bably more  than  any  other  statesman,  had  the  cause  of  the 
people  at  heart,  and  sympathized  with  their  desire  for  re- 
presentation. He  offered  a  suggestion  to  the  Emperor 
regarding  the  advisability  of  a  national  assembly  being 
opened  in  the  near  future  (1883).  It  was  not  long  before 
his  hopes  were  realized. 

In  the  annals  of  domestic  politics  in  Japan  the  year 
1 88 1  stands  out  conspicuously.  On  the  12th  of  October 
His  Majesty  The  Emperor  promulgated  the  famous  Im- 
perial Ordinance  in  which  the  promise  was  given  that  a 
Parliament  should  actually  be  established  in  1890.  As 
a  preparatory  measure  Ito,  in  company  with  a  number  or 
junior  officials,  was  despatched  to  Europe  early  in  1882 
to  study  the  political  systems  of  the  west. 

The  various  associations  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 


*  Keiho  and  chigiluK 
t  then  Count. 
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try,  with  reform  and  popular  representation  as  their  aim, 
now  found  themselves  within  measurable  distance  of  their 
goal.  The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  re-organization  on 
the  lines  of  parties  entitled  to  compete  in  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Diet.  Consequently  the  year  1882  saw 
the  actual  birth  of  the  three  important  parties  which  are 
still  in  existence,  though  the  names  by  which  they  have 
been  know  have  been  altered  at  various  stages  of  their 
history. 

To  the  Jiyuto,  or  Liberal  Party  as  it  has  been  com- 
monly called,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  senior  in 
the  field,  thought  it  was  not  really  the  first  to  be  proper- 
ly registered  as  a  political  association.  The  part  played 
by  Itagaki  in  the  awakening  and  organization  of  the 
pDlitical  energies  of  the  Empire  and  this  establishment  of 
the  Aikokusha  and  the  Kokwai  Kisei  Domei  Kwai  has 
already  been  referred  to.  In  November  1880  the  last 
named  union  held  a  meeting  attended  by  sixty  for  dele- 
gates representative  of  *  two  cities  and  twenty  two  Prefec- 
tures. It  was  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  society 
to  the  Dai  Nippon  Kokkwai  Kisei  Yuslii  Kwai  (j^  H  >£ 
BtWKlJft^fi ^^)»  Public  Association  of  persons  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament 
in  Japan.  A  determination  was  arrived  at  to  organize  a 
party  with  fixed  principles  based  upon  the  idea  of  freedom. 
This  was  practically  the  first  formal  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  political  parties  on  well  defined  lines.  Thus 
the  Jiyutdy    party    of  freedom  or  Liberal  Party,  acquired 


*  Kioto  and  Osaka  and  the  Prefectures  of  Fukuoka,  Shimane,  Ishikawa, 
Ehime,  Nagano,  Mumamoto,  Akita,  Aichi,  Kochi,  Gumma,  Aomori,  Fuku- 
shima,  fcShiga,  Niigata,  Tochigi,  Okayama,  Ibaraki,  Hiogo,  Iwate,  Oita, 
Miyagi,  and  Saitama. 
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its  name.  A  manifesto  was  drawn  up  consisting  of  three 
articles.  Desire  to  enlarge  the  freedom  of  the  Japanese 
people,  to  extend  their  rights  and  afford  them  protection 
was  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  party.  The  Jiyiito  would 
labour  for  national  progress  and  the  growth  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  In  their  opinion  all  Japanese  pos- 
sessed equal  rights  and  Constitutional  Government  was 
befitting  to  Japan.  On  October  29,  1 88 1  the  ceremony 
of  establishing  the  party  was  performed  at  the  Ibumura- 
rd,  Asakusa,  Tokio.  At  the  same  time  the  Dai  Nippon 
Kokkwai  Kisei  Kokwai,  which  had  still  remained  in  ex- 
istence, was  amalgamated  with  the  Jiyutd,  the  step  being 
taken  because  it  was  felt  that  the  multiplication  of  parties 
united  in  principle  was  disadvantageous.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  fiyuto  were  established  at  No.  9  Yariyacho, 
Kiobashi  District,  Tokio.  Officials  were  appointed  as 
follow — Itagaki.  President ;  Nakajima  Nobuyuki,  Vice 
President;  Goto  Shojiro,  Baba  Tatsue,  Suehiro  Shigeyasu, 
Takenouchi  Tsuna,  Standing  Committee.  Thus  the  party 
was  fully  organized.  It  was,  however,  not  until  July  8, 
1882  that  official  sanction  to  the  constitution  of  the  Jiyitto 
as  a  political  party  was  obtained.  Prior  to  that  date  the 
party  had  come  into  conflict  with  the  police  for  infringe- 
ment of  the  Law  of  Public  meetings  by  holding  gather- 
ings which  had  not  been  reported  beforehand  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  Managers  of  the  party  were 
mulcted  in  fines. 

Rikken  kai-shin-to  (ifcilS2fej(Jt3R)>  Constitutional  Reform 
Party,  or  Liberal  Conservatives  as  they  have  been  termed, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Shimpoto  and  the  later  Kensei-hon-tb \ 
was  established  in  the  early  months  of  1882.  It  had  its 
rise  among  the  moderate  reformers   in  the  ranks  of  official- 
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dom  whose  watchword  was  slow  but  steady  progress. 
Mr.  Okuma's  advocacy  of  the  urgency  of  establishing  a 
PQpular  assembly  had  raised  up  for  him  enemies  among 
his  colleagues  and  his  opposition  to  the  sale  of  industrial 
undertakings  in  the  Hokkaido  had  widened  the  breach. 
To  him  was  due  the  credit  of  lending  the  weight  of  his 
influence  to  the  popular  cause,  and  he  turned  to  the  people 
for  their  assistance  in  the  work  of  reform.  According  to 
the  Go-dd-ken-kd-roku,  Mr.  Dkuma  had  no  intention  of 
limiting  his  efforts  to  obtaining  an  elective  assembly  for 
the  people.  He  had  at  heart  the  achievement  of  great 
reforms  of  State  and  desired  to  rally  round  him  those  of 
the  same  way  of  thought  throughout  the  country,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  changes  which  the  times 
were  bringing  about.  Among  his  sympathizers  he  coun- 
ted Ono  Azusa,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  day,  Ogawa  Tamejird,  Tachibana  Kwaijiro, 
Ichijima  Kenkichi,  Yamada  Ichiro,  Takata  Sanae,  Oka- 
yama  Kenkichi,  and  Amano  Tameyuki.  Meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  a  political  organization  and 
of  matters  relating  to  a  Constitution  were  held  at  Ono's 
house,  and  the  society  which  collected  there  was  known 
as  the  O-to-kwai  (H§2£^).  The  avowed  object  of  Mr. 
Okuma  in  interesting  himself  in  political  parties  was  to 
place  the  Cabinet  on  a  democratic  basis  and  not  have 
the  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  class. 

The  better  to  fulfil  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty, 
Dkuma  resigned  his  official  posts  in  October  1881, 
carrying  with  him  a  number  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  Government  servants.  Those  who  followed  him  from 
office  included  Yano  Fumio,  Secretary  to  the  Dqjokwan, 
Inukai    Ki,    and   Ozaki    Yukio    of  the   Account    Depart- 
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ment,  Nakaraigawa  Hikojiro  and  Komatsubara  Eitaro, 
both  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Shimada  Saburo  and  Tanaka 
Kozo  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Kono  Binken  (Toshi- 
gama)  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  *  Mae- 
jima  Mitsu  Postmaster-General,  Judge  Kitabatake  Haru- 
fust,  Ono  Azusa  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  Mudaguchi 
Gengaku  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
-merce,  and  Nakano  Buei  of  the  same  Department,  as 
well  as  others.  On  April  8,  1882  a  Cherry  Garden 
Party  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Okuma's  residence 
near  Kijibashi,  now  occupied  by  the  French  Legation. 
Among  the  guests  were  Messrs  Ono,  Ogawa,  Takata, 
Ichijima,  Okayama,  Amano,  Yamada  Ichijiro,  Yamada 
Kinosuke,  Sunakawa  Yushun,  Kimura  Takejiro,  Kosakii 
Komatard,  Isobe  Jun,  Kitadai  Masaru,  and  Ishiwatari. 
The  meeting  was  an  occasion  for  political  discussion  and 
plans  for  organization,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  in- 
augural ceremony  which  was  performed  at  the  Meiji 
Kaidd  on  the  16th.  The  headquarters  of  the  Kaiskintb, 
as  the  party  was  commonly  called,  were  located  in  the 
building  just  mentioned,  14  Nichome,  Kobikicho,  Kio- 
-bashi  District,  Tokio.  Mr.  Okuma  was-  the  first  Presi* 
dent,  Kono  Benken,  Vice-President,  Ono,  f  Mudaguchi 
and  \  Haruki  Yoshiaki  being  Managers.  The  inclination 
was  towards  English  parliamentary  institutions  as  a 
model.  The  manifesto  of  the  party  ran  as  follows: — (1) 
The  preservation   of   the  dignity    of   the   Imperial  House 


*  Created  a  Baron  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  accession  of  Japan  to  the  International  Postal  Union, 
June  1902. 

t  Now  President  of  the  Tokio  Tramway  Co. 

J  President  of  the  Tokio  Appeal  Court. 
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and  the  perfecting  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  (2) 
Internal  reform  to  be  the  principal  end  in  view  and  the 
national  rights  to  be  extended,  (3)  Local  Self-Govern- 
ment and  restriction  of  centralization,  (4)  Extension  of 
the  franchise  pari  passu  with  the  progress  of  society, 
(5)  Negotiations  with  foreign  countries  in  regard  to 
points  of  policy  to  be  limited,  and  commercial  negotia- 
tions strengthened,  (6)  The  principle  of  a  hard  money 
system  to  be  maintained.  Superiority  was  indirectly 
claimed  for  the  KaishitUo  in  the  matter  of  personnel  as 
compared  with  the  Jiyuto.  In  the  Go  do  gen-koroku  it  is 
stated,  as  a  quotation  from  the  Tsui-shi-roku  of  Yamada 
Ichiro,  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jiyuto  there  were  at  the 
beginning  no  scholars,  and  that  they  could  indeed  only 
.count  one  such  who  was  in  sympathy  with  them,  viz. 
Fujita  Shiro,  because  of  the  violence  and  radical  views 
of  the  party,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  admitted  that 
there  were  not  at  the  time  many  such  men  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  rival  camps.  Socially  the  KaisJunto  no 
doubt  ranked  above  the  Jiyuto.  After  the  complete 
-organization  of  the  Kaishinto,  the  Akiba  Kwai  ( Jlfc  :Jj|  ^) 
for  the  investigation  of  questions  .concerning  the  Con- 
stitution was  set  on  foot  by  Ono  and  others. 

What  was  styled  the  Meiji  Government  Party,  the  third 
and  last  of  the  three  great  parties,  namely,  the  Rikken 
Tei  sei  to  (jfc  SK  ^  jljJc  3H),  lc-  Constitutional  Imperial 
Party,  arose  in  March  1882  as  an -opponent  of  the  more 
advanced  and  popular  parties.  Among  its  chief  pro- 
moters must  first  be  mentioned  Fukuchi  Genichiro  of  the 
Nichi  Nichi  Shimbun  which  was  then  known  as  the  go- 
yd  shimbun.  official  newspaper,  and  advocated  careful 
advance,    attacking    the    radical    politicians    on    frequent 
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occasions.  The  other  *  promoters  were  Mizuno  Torajiro 
of  the  Toyo  S/iitnbun,  Maruyama  Sakura  of  the  conser- 
vative Meiji  Nippo,  Misaki  Karoenosuke,  Seki  Naohiko 
and  Watanabe  Asaka.  On  March  18,  1882  the  Rikkeh 
Tei-sei-to  was  formed  and  its  formation  was  publicly  ati^ 
nounced  early  in  April.  The  programme  of  the  party 
was  ennunciated  in  eleven  articles.  The  points  insisted 
upon  were  : — 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Diet  in   1890,  which  the  party 
accepted  as  determined  by  Imperial  Ordinance. 

2.  Approval    of  the     Constitution    as     it    should     be 
determined  by  Imperial  order. 

3.  The  Sovereign  Power  lies  in  the  Emperor,  but   its 
exercise  is  governed  by  the  Constitution. 

4.  There  should  be  two  houses  in  the  Diet. 

5.  Members  must  have  certain  qualifications. 

6.  The  Diet  to  discuss  and  settle  laws. 

7.  The  final  determination    of  questions    to    rest  with 
the  Emperor. 

8.  Naval     and     military    men     to     keep    aloof   from 
politics. 

9.  Judicial  officers  to  be  independent  with  the  gradual 
completion  of  the  Judicial  system. 

.  10.     Public  freedom    of  meeting  and  speech   in   so    far 

as    it    does   not   interfere  with  national  tranquility. 

Freedom    of    newspaper   writing,    public    speaking* 

and  publication  within  the  limits  of  law. 

II;     The   existing  paper  money  system  to  be  gradually 

changed  for  convertible   paper  money.. 
The  more  noticeable  difference  between  this  declaration 
and  the  expressed  principles  of  the  Jiyuto  and    Kaishinto 
is  its.  more  conservative  nature. 
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Political  parties  were  at  this  time  forbidden  by  law 
to  have  branches  in  the  provinces.  On  official  re- 
cognition being  obtained  all  local  offshoots  had  to  be 
dissolved.  In  consequence,  a  multitude  of  parties  of 
divers  names  sprang  up  all  over  the  country. 

To  the  Jiyuto  were  as  it  were,  affiliated  the  Osaka 
Rikken  Seito,  Shizuoka  Gakunan  Jiyuto,  Kochi  Kainan 
Jiyuto y  Axvaji  Jiyuto,  C.tsu  Jiyuto,  Mikawa  Sanyo  Jiyuto, 
Aitchi  Jiyuto,  Etchu  Jichito,  Echigo  Kubiki  sangun  Ji- 
yuto, O'U  Tohoku  Shicte-shu  Jiyuto.  In  sympathy  with 
the  Kaistentd  were  the  Akita  Kaishinto,  the  Mito  Kai- 
shinto of  Ibaraki,  the  Etchu  Kaishinto  of  Toyama,  the 
Shizuoka  Kaistentd,  the  Jaku-etsu  Kaishinto  of  Fukui, 
the  Hiogo  Kaistentd,  the  Rinsen  Kaishinto  of  Fukuoka. 
In  touch  with  the  Tei  sei  to  we  find  the  Kumamoto  Ste- 
rna Kwai,  Tosa  Koyo  Rikken  Teiseito,  Okayama  Chu-sei- 
Kwai,  Tango  Miyazu  Zenshinto,  Yamanashi  Rikken  ho- 
s/m  to,  and  the  Tokio  Rikken  chu  sei  to  and  Fuso  Rikken 
tei-sei-to.  Then,  outside  of  the  three  strong  parties  were 
the  Hakuai-to  of  Kagoshima,  the  Kd-gi-sei-to  of  Kuma- 
moto, the  Rikken  teiseito  of  Chikuzen,  the  Fushoku-kwai 
of  Ehime,  the  Do-yu-kwai  of  Wakayama,  the  Rio-yu-kwai 
of  Echizen,  the  Chi-ken-kwai  of  Fukui,  the  Rikken-sten- 
sei-to  of  Kanagawa,  the  No-o  Jiyu  Kai-sten-to  of  Noto, 
the  Senyu-kivai  of  Shizuoka,  the  To-yo-sha-kzvai-to  of 
Shimabara,  Hizen.  1882  may  well  be  called  the  year  of 
parties  in  Japan.  In  fact,  political  bodies  sprang  up 
everywhere  and  the  interest  exhibited  in  public  affairs 
was  striking.  The  use  of  the  word  rikken,  constitutional, 
in  the  nomenclature  of  so  many  of  the  political  bodies 
shows  what  importance  was  attached  to  the  principle  of 
constitutionalism  in  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
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But  from  the  very  start  lack  of  cohesion  militated  greatly 
against  successful  effort  and  efficiency  of  organization  and 
although  this  fault  was  to  some  extent  remedied  later  on 
when  circumstances  became  more  favourable  it  has 
always  continued  to  be  the  bane  of  political  parties  in 
Japan. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  utterances  of  the  various 
parties  when  they  first  came  into  existence  present  no 
features  in  the  main  of  a  distinctive  nature.  All  put  forth 
excellent  doctrines  but  they  were  strongly  characterized 
by  vagueness.  The  same  characteristic  has  been  notice- 
able throughout  their  history,  except  when  some  question 
of  urgency  has  for  the  moment  arisen.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  the  grouping  has  constantly  changed, 
one  group  merging  into  another  and  secessions  oc- 
curring, frequently  without  apparent  cause.  The  line  of\ 
cleavage  has  consequently  never  been  very  distinctly 
drawn  and  men  have  all  the  time  passed  from  the  ranks 
of  one  party  to  ally  themselves  with  another*  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  absence  of  any  concrete 
issue,  which  when  it  has  appeared,  has  invariably  con- 
solidated the  parties.  The  secret  appears  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  sentiment,  rather  than  fixed  and  definite 
principles  leading  to  well-defined  ends,  has  been  the 
motive  power. 

But  the  excitement  had  been  so  great  and  the  move- 
ment so  rapid  that  the  reaction  was  bound  to  come 
speedily.  1883  and  the  following  years  therefore 
witnessed  a  falling  off  in  political  fervour  among  the 
people  and  disunion  and  disruption  among  the  parties. 
The  sure  promise  of  a  National  Assembly  for  1890  also 
contributed    to   bring   about    a    relaxation    of  interest  in 
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things  political.  Having  the  goal  of  their  desires  in 
view,  the  country  ceased  to  pay  the  same  concentrated 
attention  to  political  agitation.  Itagaki  had  in  his  mind  a 
trip  to  Europe  to  study  in  person  the  systems  of  Gov- 
ernment and  methods  of  party  organization  in  use  abroad, 
but  the  scheme  was  temporarily  frustrated  by  the  wound 
he  received  in  an  attempt  made  by  Aibara  Shokei  to 
assassinate  him  at  a  gathering  at  Gifu  on  April  6,  1882, 
and  by  the  work  entailed  in  connection  with  the  issue  of 
the  Jiyu  Shimbun.  But  he  eventually  sailed  for  Europe, 
in  company  with  Goto  on  November  11,  1882  and  was 
absent  from  Japan  till  June  of  the  following  year.  The 
absence  of  these  two  leaders  from  the  arena  removed  a 
check  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  After  their 
departure  mutual  jealonsies  arose  between  the  Jiyuto  and 
Kaishinto.  The  former  attacked  Okuma  and  his  followers 
violently  on  account  of  certain  improper  relations  alleged 
to  exist  between  them  and  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Company. 
For  their  part,  the  latter  accused  the  Jiyutb  of  giving  all 
their  time  to  personal  and  party  attacks  and  trying  to 
create  divisions  among  the  parties.  The  parties  were 
moreover,  divided  amongst  themselves.  For  example 
seceders  from  the  Jiynto,  Messrs  Baba  Tatsui,  Oishi  Ma- 
sami,  Suehiro  Shigeyasu,  formed  the  Dokuritsu  to.  It 
was  the  same  story  of  lack  of  discipline  which  has 
already  been  cited. 

Meanwhile  the  Authorities  saw  good  cause  for  anxiety 
lest  the  awakened  political  feeling  should  act  to  the  de- 
triment of  good  Government.  They  feared  the  large  in- 
temperate and  irresponsible  element  which  was  in  marked 
evidence  among  the  public  exponents  of  popular  rights 
and  took  steps   to   safeguard  the  interest's    of  peace   and 
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tranquillity.  By  stringent  measures,  which  never  failed 
to  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
strict full  liberty  of  speech,  public  meeting  and  news- 
paper writing.  Amended  newspaper  regulations,  issued 
on  April  16,  1883,  made  still  more  difficult  the  conduct 
of  newspapers.  The  proprietor,  editor,  manager,  as  well 
as  the  foreman  of  a  newspaper,  instead  of  the  editor 
alone  as  before,  were  made  liable  to  punishment  in  case 
of  infringement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  amount  of  security    to    tie    deposited  by  per- 

f 

sons  wishing  to  start  a  newspaper  was  fixed  at  a  sum 
that  was  in  many  cases  prohibitive,  namely,  1,000  yen 
in  Tokio,  700  yen  in  Osaka,  Kioto,  Yokohama,  Hiogo, 
Kobe  and  Nagasaki  and  350  yen  in  other  places.  And 
the  dispersal  of  political  meetings  was  more  frequent  in 
1883  than  was  before. 

Numerous  were  the  proofs  that  the  Government  had 
reason  to  dread  the  effect  upon  the  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  new  doctrines,  though  the  repressive 
measures  adopted  no  doubt  accentuated  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation.  Many  were  the  arrests,  and  suspension  of 
newspapers  was  frequent.  A  number  of  the  more  ex- 
treme adherents  of  the  *Jiyuto  came  in  for  much  censure 
for  their  violent  methods.  The  most  striking  instances 
of  infringement  of  the  law  which  furnished  the  chief 
handles    for   attack    to    their   enemies    were    the    f  Fuku- 

*  One  Japanese  newspaper  at  the  time  stated  that  the  public  had 
come  to  regard  them  as  Nihilists  or  Socialists. 

f  In  September  1883  judgment  was  given  in  this  affair,  in  which  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  had  been  attempted  ;  and  K5no  Hironaka 
was  sentenced  to  7  years'  minor  confinement,  and  Tamono  Hideaki  (who 
died,  in  prison),  Kanaka  Kiojiro,  Aizawa  Neiken,  Hirajima  Matsuo  to  a 
6  years'  term.     Subsequently  the  sentences  of  the  survivors  were  decreased* 
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shima  affair,  the  *  Kabasan  affair,  and  the  f  Osaka  affair. 
In  an  article  published  in  September  1883  the  inde- 
pendent Jiji  Shimpo  complained  that  politics  were  con- 
fined to  a  class  of  men  who  made  it  their  profession 
and  that  evils  consequently  resulted. 

All  the  parties,  though  so  recently  organized,  felt 
themselves  more  or  less  discredited.  The  Rikken  tei-sei 
to  from  its  inception  distrusted  by  the  Cabinet,  was  the 
•first  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  that 
its  members  should  separate.  Dissolution  was  effected 
on  September  24,  1 883.  Opposition  journals  at  the  time 
held  that  such  a  course  had  been  inevitable  sooner  or 
later.  There  was  no  need  for  a  special  Imperialist  asso- 
ciation in  a  country  where  all  were  loyal.  This  example 
was  followed  by  the  Jiyuto  a  year  later.  At  its  3rd 
annual  meeting  held  at  Osaka  on  October  29,  1884  it 
decided  that  dissolution  was  advisable  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  among  which  were  the  prohibition  against  the 
existence  of  branches  of  the  party,  the  restriction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  internal  disunion.  But  this  de- 
termination was  based  upon  a  resolve  that  the  step 
should  be  a  temporary  one,  merely  taken  in  order  to 
gather  strength  for  further  effort.  In  the  case  of  the 
Kaishinto  also   there  was   a   strong    faction   in   favour   of 


*  In  September  1884  some  numbers  of  the  Jiyuto  plotted  to  overturn 
the  Government,  making  the  base  of  their  operations  at  Kabasan  in  Hi- 
tachi. Tominaga  Masayasu  and  four  others  were  sentenced  to  death,  not 
for  their  political  offence,  but  on  a  charge  of  robbery  and  murder. 

f  On  November  23,  1885  Oi  Kentaro,  Kobayashi  Kusuo,  Arai  Shdgo, 
Inagaki  Shimesu,  etc.,  were  accused  of  complicity  in  a  plot  to  raise  a  revo- 
lution in  Korea.  Oi  and  Kobayashi  were  arrested  at  Osaka,  the  other 
two  at  Nagasaki.  The  first  three  named,  received  a  sentence  of  9  years 
-penal  servitude,  subsequently  shortened. 
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dissolution.  The  financial  depression  prevailing  had  its 
effect  on  politics,  and  it  was  maintained  by  Kono  who 
was  supported  by  Mudaguchi,  Haruki,  Fujita  Takayuki,  etc., 
that  dispersal  and  a  guerilla  warfare  were  the  best  plan. 
But  opinions  were  divided.  Messrs  Dkunia  and  Kono, 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  left  the  Kaishinto  on 
December  17,  1884  on  grounds  which  comprised  the 
lack  of  union  and  insubordination  existing  among  its 
members ;  and  the  party  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
weakness.  A  Committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to 
manage  the  business  thereafter  and  consisted  of  Numa 
Shuichi,  Fujita  Mokichi,  Shimada  Saburo,  Ozaki  Yukio, 
Koizuka  Riu,  Minoura  Katsundo,  Nakano  Buei.  In  the 
end  the  extreme  step  of  dissolution  was  advised,  and  the 
KaishintJ  continued  to  drag  out  a  more  or  less 
moribund  existence  until  new  life  was  infused  into  it  by 
the  spirit  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  progressive  political  parties  in  common  opposition 
to  the  Government,  which  was  started  in  Kiushu  as  early 
as  1883  but  did  not  develop  strength  for  some  years 
later. 

The  Government  had  all  this  time  not  neglected  pre- 
paration for  the  inauguration  of  the  promised  Constitu- 
tion, ltd  Hirobumi,  the  great  Japanese  Statesman,  to 
whose  ability  and  research  the  Japanese  system  owes 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  returned  from  Europe  in 
August  1883  after  fully  completing  his  investigations, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  drawing  up  the 
Constitution.  Oi\  March  17,  1884  the  * Scido-tori-shirabe- 
kioku    (fjjlj  1$  ifc  1$  ^)     was     formed    in     the     Imperial 


*  Bureau  for  investigation  concerning  the  Constitution. 
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Household  Department  and  Ito  was  appointed  head  ever 
it.  H.E.  also  a  few  days  later  succeeded  Marquis  Toku- 
daiji  as  Minister  of  the  Department  in  question.  His 
constitutional  work  was  thus  closely  associated  with  the 
Imperial  House,  the  source  and  fountain  of  Government 
In  Japan,  in  order  that  the  task  might  be  accomplished 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  His  Majesty.  This  was 
the  reason,  given  by  reliable  authorities,  why  the  House- 
hold, rather  than  any  of  th6  other  Departments  of  State, 
was  selected.  It  showed  clearly  that  the  Emperor  was 
to  remain  the  "  Head  of  the  Empire,  combining  in 
"  Himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,"  though  it  was  de- 
termined, with  His  sanction,  that  their  exercise  should  be 
thereafter  guided  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  was  a  free  gift  from  Him  to  His  people.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  Constitution  went  on  apace.  To  pave  the 
way  for  the  Ordinance  regarding  the  House  of  Peers 
which  was  auxiliary  to  and  promulgated  along  with  the 
Constitution  on  February  n,  1889,  a  Notification  deter- 
mining the  new  Orders  of  Nobility  was  issued  on  July 
7,  1884.  Titles  were  conferred,  in  a  fashion  copied 
from  the  West,  upon  persons  of  noble  descent  and  upon 
civil  and  military  officers  who  had  rendered  signal 
service  in  the  Restoration.  12  Princes,  24  Marquises, 
74  Counts,  321  Viscounts,  69  Barons  were  created,  500 
Peers  in  all.  Various  other  reforms,  necessitated  by  the 
new  era  of  Constitutional  Government,  were  instituted. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1885  the  Cabinet  system 
was  remodeled  and  the  present  arrangement  and  nomen- 
clature of  Departments  of  State  was  introduced.  It6 
became  Minister  President  besides  retaining  the  post  of 
Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  Department 
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For  the  next  few  years  the  political  world  was  com- 
paratively calm.  Mr.  Itagaki  on  his  return  from  his 
European  trip,  did  not  justify  the  hope  that  a  renewal 
,of  political  activity  would  immediately  follow,  going  at 
once  to  his  native  place.  The  intense  zeal  of  1882  was 
wanting,  but  all  the  time,  though  the  people  directed 
their  energies  principally  into  other  channels,  they  did 
not  allow  themselves  entirely  to  lose  interest  in  politics. 
.Of  the  Kaisltinto  during  this  time  it  was  said  that  its 
members  were  in  the  main  occupied  wijth  ordinary  affajj's 
or  with  writing.  On  the  surface  there  was  little  to  indicate 
that  political  matters  interested  the  nation  at  large. 

Period     2. 

After  a  while,  however,  signs  of  returning  animation 
began  to  appear.  In  April  1886  the  Kaishintb  presented 
a  memorial  dealing  with  the  questions  of  local  Au- 
tonomy and  freedom  of  speech  and  public  Meeting.  In 
September  1886  a  number  of  the  prominent  adherents  of 
the  defunct  JiyutJ  met  for  consultation  in  Tokio  and 
sentiments  favourable  to  the  sinking  of  petty  differences 
and  the  formation  of  one  great  united  party  were  ex- 
pressed. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Kaishinto  were  also 
known  to  be  well-disposed  towards  union.  Here  we 
have  the  Commencement  of  the  movement  towards  the 
creation  of  the  amalgamated  association  known  as  the 
Daido-danketsu  (^  |pj  [jf|  jfcjjf).  Both  Itagaki  and  Goto 
used  their  influence  in  1887  to  effect  a  union  and 
political  activity  became  more  and  more  marked  from  the 
year  mentioned.       The    *  Tei-gai   Club    (T  ^  {J|  %&  fl|S) 

*  Hinoto-i,  the  designation  of  the  year  1887.     Hence  the    '87  Club. 


/ 
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was  formed  by  the  exertions  of  the  latter  in  October  and 
its  members  were  drawn  from  various  parties.  The 
manifesto  stated  that  the  object  was  the  union  in 
practice  of  those  of  like  ideas  already  united  in  theory, 
organization  and  inter-communication. 

Rigorous  enforcement  of  the  regulations  regarding 
newspapers  and  public  meetings  was  continued  all  this 
time  by  the  Government.  Newspapers  were  as  before 
suspended  continually  and  it  was  practically  impossible, 
owing  to  the  minute  and  what  might  be  termed 
vexatious  requirements  of  the  law,  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  uninterrupted  by  the  police  with  an  order  to 
dissolve.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  deprivation  of 
freedom  of  public  meeting  was  the  holding  of  private 
and  secret  meetings  instead.  The  Government  were  well 
aware  of  the  growing  discontent  and  for  further  security 
considered  more  coercive  measures  necessary.  They 
issued  the  Ho-an  Jo-rei  ($jc  3c  f$c  &§)>  Peace  Preservation 
Regulations,  on  December  25,-  1887,  prohibiting  secret 
associations  under  a  penalty  of  minor  confinement  for 
not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than  two  years, 
in  addition  to  a  fine  from  10  to  100  yen.  Under  the 
ban  of  this  enactment  fell  such  well-known  men  as 
Hoshi  Toru,  Hayashi  Yuzo,  Nakajima  Nobuyuki,  Ozaki 
Yukio,  Kataoka  Kenkichi,  Nakae  Tokusuke,  Takenouchi 
Tsuna,  Nishiyama  Shicho  and  hundreds  of  others,  who 
were  banished  from  Tokio  to  a  distance  of  3  ri  at  24 
hours'  notice.  Great  was  the  excitement  which  followed 
the  enforcement  of  these  reactionary  regulations.  The 
revised  newspaper  regulations  issued  on  December  28, 
1887  were,  however,  a  distinct  advance  in  the  direction 
of  liberty. 
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It  must,  nevertheless,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
however  harsh  legislation  at  times  appeared,  the  Govern- 
ment pressed  steadily  forward  in  the  path  of  reform  and 
progress.  On  April  28,  1888  the  Sumitsu-in  (fg  $?  ££), 
Privy  Council,  was  formed  with  Ito  as  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  twelve  members  (of  whom  one  was  Kono 
Benken),  a  Chief  and  several  other  Secretaries.  This 
new  body  was  created  that  it  might  constitute  an  ad- 
visory Chamber  to  The  Emperor  on  matters  of  State. 
It  was  understood  that  that  time  had  been  purposely 
chosen  for  its  inauguration  in  order  that  its  deliberations 
might  be  in  a  special  measure  concerned  with  questions 
which  might  arise  in  regard  to.  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Constitution.  The  creation  of  the  Council  was 
regarded  with  pleasure  by  the  people  and  its  member- 
ship, seemed  to  them  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  by 
the  Emperor  to  select  as  his  advisers  men  of  ability.  The 
inaugural  ceremony  was  performed  by  H.M.  The  Emperor 
in  person  on  May  8.  On  his  appointment  as  President  of 
the  Privy  Council,  ltd  resigned  his  position  as  Minister 
President  of  State,  which  was  taken  by  Count  Kuroda. 
Thus  did  the  former  continue  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  preparation  of  the  Constitution.  On  May 
25,  1888  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  laid  before 
the  Privy  Council  for  consideration  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor. 

An  important  political  event  occurred  on  February  1, 
1888  in  the  reconciliation  of  Count  Dkuma  with  his 
former  Colleagues  and  his  re-entry  into  the  Government. 
He  this  time  took  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  ^ 
was  rumoured  that  the  consent  of  the  Count  to  resume 
office  was  obtained  on  the  basis    of  the  adoption  by  the 
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Government  of  the  programme  of  the  Kaishinto,  but  the 
exact  truth  did  not  transpire.  This  return  to  office  was, 
however,  welcomed  by  the  organs  of  the  party.  Though 
the  complaint  of  lack  of  suitable  leaders  was  now  again 
heard  among  the  political  parties,  no  cessation  in  (their 
renewed  activity  was  observable.  On  the  contrary,  in«- 
creasing  vigour  appeared.  The  Meiji  Club  was  formed 
by  members  of  the  Kmsliinto  in  the  Autumn  of  18&8, 
the  Jichi  Club  of  Count  Inoue  was  projected  and  Vis- 
count Torio  Koyata  founded  the  Hoshi-cku-sei-to  (fjt  ^f 
*¥  £  M)*  Moderate  Conservative  Party,  in  the  following 
winter,  his  idea  being  to  occupy  a  position  of  modera- 
tion and  independence  in  politics.  Then  we  must  note 
the  existence  of  a  strong  body  of  Conservatives  under 
the  name  of  the  Koku-sui  ho-zon-to  (g|  f$  {$  jff  Jg). 
Likewise,  not  to  omit  mention  of  the  Liberals,  Hoshi 
Toru  started  the  Kwanto  Kivai  in  March  1889. 

February  1 1 ,  1 889  stands  out  as  one  of  *  die  epoch- 
raarkiag  days  in  the  annals  of  Japan.  On  that  day  (the 
Constitution  was  promulgated.  His  Majesty  m  person 
performed  the  ceremony  in  the  Throne  Room  of  the 
uew  Palace  at  10.30  a.m.  The  function,  at  which  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  had  the  honour  of  being  present, 
was  most  stately  and  impressive.  With  a  few  brief 
sentences  expressive  of  the  Imperial  satisfaction  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  of  hope  for  the  future, 
and  of  confidence  in  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
people  in  the  work  of  Government,  the  Constitution 
of  Modern  Japan  was  ushered  in.  The  system  is  divided 
into  seven  chapters  containing  seventy  six  articles  which 
set  forth  the  Constitutional  provisions  relating  (to  (1) 
The  Emperor,  (2)  the  rights  and  duties   of  Subjects,   (3) 
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The  Imperial  Diet,  (4)  The  Ministers  of  State  and  the 
Privy  Council,  (5)  the  Judicature,  (6)  Finance,  and  (7) 
Supplementary  Regulations.  The  Japanese  Constitution 
maintains  the  form  of  an  absolute  Monarchy,  for  the 
Emperor  stands  Supreme  and  has  reserved  to  himself 
certain  rights,  such  as  the  issuing  of  Ordinances  for  the 
putting  into  operation  of  laws,  of  declaring  war  and 
peace,  etc*  On  the  other  hand  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
is  respected,  artd  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
public  meeting  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  law,  are  recognized.  The 
Prussian  model  is  seen  to  have  been  copied,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  production  correspond  with  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Japan.  At  the  same  time  were 
issued,  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Imperial  House  Law,  the  Imperial  Ordinance  concerning 
the  House  of  Peers,  the  Law  of  the  Houses,  the  Law 
of  Election  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Law  of  Finance.  The  Law  for  the 
Organization  of  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages,  which  had 
for  its  purpose  the  extension  of  local  Self-Govern ment, 
took  effect  on  April   1,   1889. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1888  Count  Goto  made 
tours  throughout  the  north  eastern  Provinces,  in  order 
to  impart  to  the  nation  his  belief  in  the  advantages  of 
union.  His  motto  was  daidd-shd-i%  similarity  in  great 
things,  difference  in  small  things.  He  directed  his  at- 
tack upon  the  clan  system  of  Government  and  thus 
speedily  made  his  the  popular  cause.  And  meetings 
were  held  at  Osaka,  in  Kiushu  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Kiushu  Kaishinto,  and  elsewhere,  at  which  resolu- 
tions  in    favour   of  one   grand  organization  were  passed. 
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The  Daido  dan-ketsu  (  ;fc  JPJ  BO  fe)  tnus  came  into  ex- 
istence as  a  great  unorganized  body,  the  bond  of  union 
between  its  members  being  slight  and  loose.  No  long 
career  was  in  store  for  it.  Though  it  had  its  own 
organ,  the  Seiron  (§St  ffa),  it  was  never  formally  entered 
as  a  political  association.  The  absence  of  any  definite 
aims  from  the  first  rendered  its  tenure  of  life  insecure, 
and  it  was  sneered  at  by  its  detractors  as  a  party  with- 
out a  programme.  On  May  10,  1889  the  Dai-do  dan- 
ketsu  fell  to  pieces,  its  demise  being  considerably  ac- 
celerated by  the  entry  of  Count  Goto,  the  chief  promoter 
and  leading  spirit,  into  the  Cabinet  in  the  preceding 
March.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  break-up  was 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  body 
should  be  formally  constituted  as  a  political  organization. 
On  that  work  the  party  split.  The  more  radical  of  the 
members  supported  the  view  adverse  to  constitution  as  a 
political  association  and  made  the  cry    of  hi-sei'Ska-setsu 

(#  3&  fit  Ift)  their  motto.  Of  this  side  Oi  Kentaro 
was  a  warm  upholder,  and  he  carried  with  him  Naito 
Roitsu,  Arai  Shogo,  Saito  Keiji,  etc.  They  seceded 
from  the  Daido  danketsu  and  set  up  the  Daido  Kiowa 
Kwai  (^c  IpI  t&  ?U  "HO  a  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  its  members.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Daido  dan-ketsu  held  the  opinion  that  they 
should  form  themselves  into  a  proper  political  association 
(sei  ska  setsu,  §jc  flffc  jfj£).  So  they  proceeded  to  enrol 
themselves  in  a  Society  with  articles  of  association, 
which  th:y  styled  the  Daido  Club,  preserving  in  its 
name  the  idea  of  a  grand  Union.  To  this  section 
adhered  Messrs.  Kono,  Inukai,  Suehiro,  Ueki  Imdri,  Ya- 
giwara    Hanshi,    Kudo    Kokan,  Inouc  Kakugoro,  Inagaki 
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Shimesu,  ect.,  and  it  represented  the  moderates. 
Vigorous  efforts  were  undertaken  by  Goto  and  also  by 
Itagaki  to  effect  a  re-union,  but  for  a  time  they  proved 
unavailing. 

Treaty  Revision,  that  burning  question  which  was  in 
the  forefront  of  political  issues  in  Japan  for  so  many 
years,  did  more  than  anything  else  to  discover  a  common 
ground  on  which  all  popular  parties  could  cast  aside 
their  wrangles  and  be  at  one.  The  longer  the  negotia- 
tions were  protracted,  the  more  exacting  grew  the  peo- 
ple's demands.  Party  politicians  began  to  devote  their 
minds  more  particularly  to  attacks  upon  the  Government 
for  its  policy  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  Treaties, 
The  grpups  into  which  the  Daido  danketsu  had  divided 
were  brought  together  again  for  the  time  being,  by  their 
desire  to  defeat  any  revision  programme  by  which  Japan 
failed  to  secure  terms  of  absolute  equality.  And  the 
Nippon  Club  was  created  by  Marquis  Asano,  Viscount 
Tani  and  Viscount  Miura  with  identical  aims.  Many 
were  the  memorials  presented,  chiefly  in  favour  of  the 
suspension  of  the  conferences  then  going  on.  The  climax 
to  the  opposition  to  the  various  schemes  of  revision,  and 
to  that  then  under  consideration,  came  when  Count 
Dkuma  narrowly  escaped  assassination  in  October  1889 
on  his  return  to  the  Foreign  Office  from  a  drive.  The 
negotiations  then  lapsed  for  some  years,  until  the  time 
when  they  were  reopened,  and  resulted  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  Revised  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  of  July  16,  1894. 

After  the  abrupt  stoppage  of  the  Treaty  Revision  Con- 
ferences, Count  Itagaki  again  tried  to  exert  his  influence 
to    re-form    a    United    Party.       But  though    the    veteran 
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party  leader  succeeded  in  lessening  the  breach  between 
the  opposing  factions,  union  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  out 
of  the  question.  Messrs  Oi  Kentaro,  Watanabe  Kotard, 
and  their  friends  wished  to  revive  the  defunct  Jiyutd, 
while  members  of  the  Daido  Club  favoured  the  revival 
of  the  Aikokukdtdy  and  so  matters  stood  towards  the  end 
of  1889  when  Osaka  became  once  more  the  centre  of 
political  activity.  Mutual  concession  still  proving  un- 
attainable, and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  various  leaders 
being  found  to  be  in  the  meantime  insurmountable,  those 
who  still  followed  the  banner  of  the  old  Jiyutd,  were 
split  up  into  three  factions.  In  January  1890  the  Jiyuta 
was  again  established  in  name,*  and  it  was  decided  ito 
re-organize  the  Aikoku  ko-tb  as  a  separate  body  under 
Count  Itagaki.  The  latter  had  fixed  its  opening 
ceremony  for  the  15th  of  April  in  the  year  just  men- 
tioned ;  but,  meeting  oh  that  day,  merely  published  its 
manifesto,  thus  leaving  the  way  open  for  reconciliation. 
A  Committee  representative  of  the  three  factions  was 
shortly  appointed  to  confer,  Messrs  Kono,  Itagaki,  Sue- 
hiro,  Inoue  etc.  representing  the  Daido  Club ;  Messrs 
Nishiyama,  Shioda,  Ishida,  etc*,  the  Aihoku  koto\  and 
Messrs  Oi,  Arai,  etc.,  the  revived  Jiyutd.  In  the  end 
the  Ko-En  Club  ($t  j|f)  was  established,  the  Authorities 
receiving  the  requisite  notice  on  the  17th,  of  June  1890. 
In  Kiushu  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  again  in  April 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  union  and  the  f  Kiushu  Doshi  Kwai 
an  independent  local  organization    did   much  towards  ac- 


*  Though  divided  Into  the  Kwanto  Jiyutd  led  by  Oi  Kentaro  and  the 
Kivattsai  Jiyuto  under  the  leadership  of  Kobayashi  Kusuo. 

t  Its  motto  being  desire  for  Union  with  all  parties  of  progressive 
principles. 
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complishing  this  object  by  the  despatch  of  delegates  to 
the  north  who  interviewed  and  obtained" promises  of  sup- 
port from  Count  Itagaki  and  others  of  the  Jiyutdt,  like- 
wise from  the  leaders  of  the  Kaishinto.  A  basis  for 
union  was  provisionally  found.  A  Great  Meeting  of 
those  in  favour  of  Union  in  Kiushu,*  was  held  at  Kago- 
shima  on  June  15.  Delegates  were  once  more  despatch- 
ed to  Tokio,  who  had  interviews  with  leading  men  of 
all  parties.  The  Kaishinto  also  appeared  likely  to  fall 
into  line  with  the  others.  Some  of  the  principal  news- 
papers of  the  capital  such  as  .the  Hoc  hi,  Kokumin,  Choya, 
Yontiuri,  supported  the  scheme  with  enthusiasm.  At 
that  period,  however,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  first  General  election  which  took,  place 
from  the  1st,  of  July  f  1890.  The  election  resulted  as 
follows  — 

Independent    ...     69 

Daido  ha% 55 

Kaishin  to        46 

Aikoku  to%     35 

Hoshu  to  (Conservatives)      22 

Kiushu  Shimpo  to  (an  independent 

■  local  progressive  organization)...  21 

Jiyutb~%    16 

Ji-chi  to  (@  Jj§)     17 

*  Kiushu  Doshi  Rengo  Tai-kwai.) 

■(■  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Tei-koku  Gi-kwai-Shi,  which  gives 
them  on  the  Authority  of  a  certain  newspaper  at  the  time,  and  considers 
that  they  convey  the  truth  approximately.  Other  publications  give  a 
slight  difference  but  in  the  main  similar  computation.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  one  member  too  many,  the  total  being  300. 

J  Belonging  to  the  Ko-in  Club. 
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Uncertain.. .     •••     (<•     •»•     «.«     »•«       2 
It   will   be   seen   from  thg  above  how  divided    up   the 
various  factions  were.       The   Iktidd   ha   had  the  largest 
individual  representation,  After  the  independents. 

After  the  elections  were  over  the  question  of  union 
resumed  its  prominence  in  view  Of  the  impotence  of  the 
many  factions  represented  in  the  Diet  should  they 
remain  independent  of  eftfch  other.  The  active  Kiusfm 
Ddshi  Kwai  was  determined  not  to  let  the  matter  rest 
and  held  a  meeting  at  Fukuoka  on  the  20th,  July  1890* 
with  the  object  of  uniting  all  the  parties  of  progress,  and 
once  more  sent  representatives  to  Tdkio  to  assist  their 
cause.  The  Tohokn  shkhi  shu  kwai  ()(£  4b  4l  W  ^) 
formed  in  the  seven  provinces  of  the  north  East  by  the 
amalgamation  of  those  of  progressive  views,  likewise  met 
at  Akita  on  the  26th  and  came  to  a  decision  in  favour 
of  union.  But  while  an  impetus  was  thus  being  given  to 
the  movement  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  large 
popular  party  from  both  extremes  of  the  Empire,  the 
Government  deemed  it  necessary  to  prevent  a  reconcilia- 
tion which  might  lead  to  their  finding  all  political 
parties  ranged  under  one  banner  in  opposition.  On  July 
25,  1890  was  issued  the  Law  of  Public  Meetings  and 
Political  Associations,  Shu  Kwai  Sei-slia  fid  (jfe  *§£  jfc 
jttt  ?£)•  By  Article  28  of  that  law  political  parties  were 
forbidden  inter  alia  to  establish  branch  offices  or  to  com- 
bine or  correspond  with  other  associations  of  a  kindred 
nature.  A  sudden  blow  was  thus  dealt  to  the  hopes  of 
the  unionists  and  it  became  a  question  of  what  was  now 
the  proper  procedure  to  be  adopted.  The  Jiyuto  and 
Kiuskn  Ddshi  Kai  at  once  decided  to  dissolve  as  a   step 
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towards  Union,  the  Aikokukdtd  being  of  the  dame  mind, 
but  dissolution  not  being  in  its  case  necessary  as  it  had 
not  been  formally  constituted. 

Conferences  now  took  place  between  the  representatives 
of  the  various  patties  which  had  just  ceased  to  have  a 
corporate  existence  and  those  which  still  retained  their  old 
constitution.  On  August  12,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Kawashima  Jun  (of  Kagoshima)  in  Hira- 
kawacho  Kojimachi,  T6ki6,  and  attended  by  Messrs 
Naito  Roitsu,  Oi  Kentard,  Nakae  Tokusuke  of  the  old 
ftyuto;  Messrs  Shimada,  Takata  Sanae,  Kato  Masano- 
suke  of  the  Kaishinto,  Messrs  Hayashi,  Kataoka,  Sugita 
Teiichi,  of  the  old  Aikokukdtd,  Messrs  Kdno  Hironaka, 
Suzuki  Shdji,  <5e  Taku,  of  the  Daido  Club,  and  Messrs 
Yamada  Buho,  Matsuda  Masahisa  and  Kawashima  Iun 
of  the  old  Kiushu  Ddshiktvau  At  the  same  time  a  Com- 
mittee of  ten  was  appointed,  including  Kono,  to  consult 
regarding  the  establishment  of  a  new  party.  On  August 
17,  the  Daido  Club,  whose  co-operation  had  from  the 
first  been  doubtful,  all  at  once  changed  its  point  of  view 
and  deciding  to  dissolve,  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  views  to  which  it  had  become  converted.  The  zeal 
of  the  Kaishin-td  towards  alliance  had  by  this  time 
cooled,  and  differences  with  the  Daido  Club  tended  to 
increase  the  estrangement.  At  a  meeting  held  on 
August  25,  which  was  attended  by  13  members  of  the 
old  Aikokukdtd,  1 3  of  the  old  Jiyutd,  1 3  of  the  old  Dai- 
dd  Club,  1 3  of  the  old  Kmshn  dos/ii  kwai,  and  by  re- 
presentatives of  the  Gumma  Kdgi  Kwai  and  Kioto  Kdyu 
Kwai  at  the  Atago  Kan  Shiba,  it  was  decided  to  form  a 
party  called  the  Rikken  Jiyuto  (Constitutional  Liberal 
Party).     On  the  1 5th  of  September  the  ceremony  of  for- 
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mat  ion  took  place.  They  declared  themselves  to  have 
at  heart  liberal  principles;  respect  for  the  Imperial 
House,  enlargement  of  popular  rights,  relaxation  of  Gov- 
ernmental interference  in  domestic  matters,  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  Government,  party  cabinets  and 
treaties  of  equality. 

A  manifesto  was  issued  in  10  articles,  proclaiming : — 

1.  That  Government  business  should  be  rendered 
simple  and  expenditure  curtailed. 

2.  Adjustment  of  naval  and  military  preparations. 

3.  Reform  of  the  Educational  System. 

4.  Revision  of  the  Law  of  Finance  and  careful  super- 
vision of  national  revenue  and  expenditure. 

5.  Reform  of  public  debt  and  of  the  system  under  which 
Government  property  was  held. 

6.  Revision  of  Taxation  Laws  and  reduction  of  land 
tax. 

7.  Reform  of  procedure  for  the  protection  of  private 
undertakings. 

8.  Reform  of  Local  Government  and  adjustment  of 
Local  Finances. 

9.  Revision  of  all  laws  relating  to  speech,  public 
meeting  and  political  association  and  abolition  of 
the  Peace  Preservation  Regulations. 

10.  Revision  of  the  Law  of  the  Houses  and  the  elec- 
tion law. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  question  of  party  cabinets  is 
now  raised  publicly  in  a  most  express  manner.  Briefly, 
the  other  points  amount  to  the  reduction  of  Government 
expenditure  and  taxation,  more  local  self  Government 
and  revision  or  abolition  of  laws  calculated  to  restrict 
freedom,  with  alteration  of  Educational  System. 


j 
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The-  new  association  was  not  looked  upon  with  favour 
by  the  Kaishinto  who  wished  the  expression  Kaishin,  "  re- 
form," which  helped  to  form  their  style  and  title,  used  in 
naming  the  new  amalgamated  party.  In  the  end  therefore 
its  members  decided  definitely  to  hold  aloof  from  union. 

The  independent  members  of  the  Diet  after  consider- 
able negotiation  and  discussion  resolved  on  August  20, 
upon  the  formation  of  their  own  party  which  they  named 
the  Taisei  Kwai  (party  of  great  accomplishments)  (jz  Jjjfc 
^).  Messrs  Motoda  Hajime,  Yoshino  Seikei,  Oyagi 
Kiichiro  and  Sugiura  Juzo,  Masuda  Shigeyuki, .  Naka- 
mura  Yaroku  belonged  to  it.  This  party  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  successor  of  the  Rikken-teisei-kwai  and  the 
predecessor  of  the  Kokumin  Kiokwai  and  Teikoku  to.  It 
ivas  from  the  first  inclined  to  support  the  Government 
and  soon  openly  took  its  part.  According  to  the  public 
declaration,  the  Taisei  Kwai  was  to  preserve  a  moderate 
attitude,  being  biassed  in  no  direction.  Reasoning  conr 
servatism  was  practically  its  motto. 

But  another  and  entirely  separate  association  saw  the 
light  a  few  months  later.  Some  of  the  followers  of 
Count  Goto,  members  *  of  the  Nichiyo  kwai  (  0  ®  'ff ), 
just  started  by  (Inagaki  Shimesu  and  14  others),  of  the 
Genyosfia  (^  ffc  jjfc)  of  Fukuoka  the  Dosei  kwai  (|p]  Jj& 
^)  of  Saga  and  of  associations  at  Kumamoto,  Oita, 
Miyagi,  Nagasaki,  met  at  the  Oyukwan,  Asakusa,  Tokio, 
on  November  1,  1890,  and  decided  to  establish  the 
Kokumin  Jiyuto  (H  R  Q  ^  jj|),  National  Liberal  Party. 
The  opening  ceremony  took  place  on  December  21, 
when  Mr.  Yoshida  Masaharu  delivered  an  address.  The 
programme  laid  down  was  (1.)  Expansion  of  the  Navy, 
(2.)  Reduction  of  National  Expenditure,  (3)  Reduction  of 


4io 
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Land  Tax,  (4.)  Amendment  of  Law  of  Conscription.  The 
Kokundn  Jiyuto  was  regarded  with  disfavour  both  by  the 
Rikken  Jiyuto  and  by  the  Kaishintd,  and  it  was  never  a 
particularly  powerful  body. 

The  Getiro-In  having  with  the  establishment,  of  the 
House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Representatives  ceased 
to  have  a  raison  d'etre  and  was  abolished  on  the  20th  of 
October  1890. 

The  long  expected  opening  of  the  Diet  took  place  on 
November  29,  1890.  At  the  ceremony  which  marked 
the  occasion  His  Majesty  announced,  in  a  speech  which 
he  read,  that  all  institutions  relating  to  internal  administ- 
ration established  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  had 
been  brought  to  a  condition  approach1  ng  completeness. 
It  was  hoped  to  extend  the  scope  of  these  measures  and 
to  reap  good  fruit  from  the  working  of  the  Constitution. 

*In  the  House  of  Peers  there  were  253  members 
viz:. — 


Imperial*  Princes     ...     * 

•     .«• 

10 

Princes     

•     • » < 

10 

Marquises        

•     . . 

21 

Counts     

p     . .  < 

•  15 

Viscounts         

»     • .  < 

•  70 

Barons     

•     . .  < 

,  20 

Highest  taxpayers... 

>     . .  < 

•    45 

f  Imperial  Nominees 

. .  1 

,    61 

• 

252 

*  From  the  Kizoku-in   Yoran  ( JJ  j£  gj  Jf  Jg) 

|  Selected  from  the  Court  Councillors  (3),  the  old  members  of  the  Gen- 
ro/n,  (27),  the  Legislative  Bureau  (2),  the  President  and  Professors  of 
the  Imperial  University  (6),  Various  Government  Departments  (10),  the 
rest  from  among  the  people,  (Afeiji  Nempto). 
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The  membership  of  the  Lower  House  under  the  old 
election  law  was  300.  In  the  election  for  President  of 
the  Lower  House  House,  the  Jiyiito  with  the  factions 
supporting  them  showed  that  they  were  in  a  compact 
majority.  Mr.  Nakajima  Nobuyuki  (of  Kochi),  their 
candidate,  being  successful.  For  Vice-President  Mr.  Isuda 
Mainichi,  (a  celebrated  student  of  Law,  who  was  at  one 
time  a  Judge,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate)  belonging  to 
the  Tcrisei  kwai  obtained  election.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  political  parties  had  the  opportunity  they  had  so 
long  sought  of  confronting  the  clan  statesmen  in  a  place 
where  they  were  more  or  less  at  liberty  to  speak  their 
minds.  Nor  was  it  long  before  they  came  to  logger- 
heads with  the  government.  The  fight  began,  as  it  has 
so  often  done  since  then,  over  money  matters.  Reduc- 
tion of  the  land  tax  and  of  salaries  was  demanded.  The 
Jiyuto  and  the  Kaishinto  were  found  side  by  side  in  op- 
position, while  the  Taiseikivai  made  common  cause  with 
the  Government.  A  dispute  also  arose  over  the  condi- 
tion to  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  naval  and  mili- 
tary preparations.  The  Jiyutdy  however,  was  rent  in  two 
by  wrangles,  as  often  before  and  subsequently.  Suehiro 
Shigeyasu  and  Inoue  Kakugoro,  who  were  noted  for  their 
independence  of  mind,  were  expelled  from  the  party,  and 
Oe  Taku  (son  in  law  of  Count  Goto),  Takenouchi,  Su- 
zuki and  others  seceded.  Twenty-nine  of  the  old  Aiko- 
kusha  members,  including  Messrs  Kataoka,  Hayashi, 
Ueki  and  others  warm  supporters  of  Count  Itagaki, 
separated  from  the  party  on  February  24,  1891  ;  and 
Itagaki  himself  followed  their  example  on  the  26th  after 
fruitless  efforts  had  been  made  to  smooth  matters  over, 
owing  to  the  disorganized  state    of  the   party,  giving,  as 
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his  reason  that  he  had  no  part  in  their  counsels.  As 
regards  the  difference  with  the  Government,  a  com- 
promise was  effected  by  a  reduction  of  several  million 
yen  from  the  estimates.  From  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  parties,  and  of  the  Jiyuto  in  particular,  it  would 
appear  that  their  opposition  was  actuated  more  by  a  de- 
sire to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  clan  Govern- 
ment than  by  any  fixed  principles.  They  gave  way, 
however,  before  matters  reached  a  climax  lest  the  first 
Session  of  the  Diet  should  be  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
untimely  end.  So  the  first  united  attack  in  the  Diet 
upon  the  Government  made  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Jiyuto  and  Kaishiftto  resulted  in  the  main  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  former. 

It  was  very  evident  that  a  reorganization  of  the  Jiyuto 
was  necessary  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  towards 
that  end.  Itagaki  did  not  keep  apart  long,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Osaka  on  March  24,  1891,  he  was 
elected  President  and  the  words  Rikken  were  erased 
from  the  party  name,  which  once  again  became  the 
Jiyuto.  A  declaration  was  issued  on  May  29,  in  which 
the  programme  was  set  forth  to  be  (1.)  Domestic  Gov- 
ernment to  be  based  on  Ix>cal  Self  Government,  (2.) 
Good  faith  and  friendliness  to  be  the  chief  aim  in  foreign 
affairs,  (3.)  Naval  and  military  preparations  to  be  on  a 
defensive  basis,  (4.)  Financial  retrenchment  suited  to 
national  resources,  (5.)  Protections  to  be  chiefly  along 
lines  tending  to  the  public  advantage,  (6)  Freedom  of 
Education,  (7)  Strengthening  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary,  (8)  Facilitation  of  Communication,  (9)  Exten- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  legislative. 

The  Jiyuto  then  devoted  its  attention    to   perfecting  its 
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organization  and  extending  its  influence.  Count  Itagaki 
started  shortly  afterwards  on  a  tour  to  the  North-East 
and  delegates  were  sent  to  the  west. 

An  important  organization  appeared  in  March  1891 
called  the  Kiodo  (Union)  Club  (£  [g]  {ft  $&  %)  which 
was  originated  by  Messrs  Inoue,  Suehiro,  Oe  and  Sue- 
niatsu.  Its  component  parts  came  from  the  Taisei  favai, 
Kokunun  Jiyuto,  Jkhito  and  Kumamoto  Kokke?Uo.  The 
Club  was  composed  of  members  of  the  Diet  who  were 
to  take  steps  for  the  national  progress  and  the  promo- 
tion of  intercourse  between  its  members.  It  was  meant 
to  be  a  support  to  the  Government  and  steps  were 
taken  to  influence  popular  feeling  in  its  favour  by  a 
campaign  throughout  the  country. 

Attempts  were  again  set  on  foot  which  resulted  in  a 
rapprochement  between  the  Jiyuto  and  Kaishintd.  The 
indefatigable  Kiushu  Club  in  the  early  Autumn  met  to 
endeavour  to  promote  union  of  parties  and  Itagaki  on 
his  return  from  his  tour  in  the  N.E.  paid  a  visit  on 
November  8,  to  Okuma.  In  the  end,  Count  Okuma 
gave  up  his  post  as  Privy  Councillor  on  the  12th,  and  a 
large  meeting  was  held  on  the  17th  at  the  Oyukwan, 
Asakusa,  attended  by  members  of  the  Diet  representative 
of  the  Jiyuto  (72),  Kaishinto  (37),  Unattached  (25),  in- 
cluding Taiseikwai  (2),  and  joint  action  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  united  front  to  the  Government  was  de- 
cided upon.  When  the  Diet  met  for  the  second  time, 
November  21,  1891,  the  Budget  was  again  selected  as 
the  point  of  attack  and  the  bills  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Iron  Foundry,  for  the  construction  of  men-of-war,  for 
the  state  payment  of  Prison  Expenditure  and  for  the 
state  purchase  of  private  railways, — all  of  which,  except- 
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ing  the  last,  have  by  now  been  passed — were  thrown  out. 
The  nature  of  the  attack  showed  that  the  opposition  was 
in  the  main  captious  and  the  co-operation  between  the 
parties  leaving  no  immediate  hope  of  amicable  arrange- 
ment, the  Government  ordered  the  Diet  to  dissolve  on 
the  26,  December  1891,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  and 
dismay  of  the  allied  opposition  (consisting  of  the  five 
bodies,  the  Jiyutdy  Jiyu  Club,  Kaishinto  Tomoe  Club  and 
Dokuritsu  Club.  This  was  the  first  but  by  no  means 
the  last  instance  of  compulsory  dissolution. 

The  Tadsen  Kwai  dissolved  on  the  date  mentioned,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  party  had  ceased  to  support 
the  Government,  and  because  of  the  impending  elections. 
The  Jiyei  Club  returned  to  the  Jiyuto  and  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  public  explanatory  of  its  attitude  towards  the 
Government  and  inviting  the  people  to  judge  of  its  efforts 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  constitutional  Government. 
The  second  General  Election  was  held  from  February 
15,  1892,  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  scenes  of 
turbulence  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
Kochi  Prefecture  no  few  persons  (several  hundreds)  being 
wounded  and  even  killed  in  local  disturbances.  By  the 
people  the  Government  were  accused  bitterly  of  inter- 
ference in  the  elections,  and  this  cry  was  taken  up 
strongly  and  used  as  an  instrument  wherewith  to  recom- 
mence the  struggle  with  the  Government  on  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  Diet. 

The  opposition  parties  assisted  each  other  at  the  polls 
and  their  elected  canditates  were  classed  by  some  news- 
papers under  the  general  appellation  of  the  popular  party 
Min-to  (R  jR).  We  also  see  that  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  distinct  party  openly  taking  the  side   of  the 
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Government,  which  was  termed  the  Ri-to  (ft  Jjfc).  The 
result  of  the  General  Election  was : — 

lijrldvO  •••  «  •  •  ••«  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  1  \J\J 

Kaishinto ... 40 

Govt.  Party  (Old  Taisei  kwai  etc.)     ...     ...     no 

Unattached    (including    supporters    of  the 
United  Parties  and  Govt,  supporters).   ...       05 

The  United  Parties  consequently  counted  a  majority. 
After  previous  separate  gathering,  they  held  a  joint 
meeting  on  May  1,  1892,  to  prepare  for  the  extra- 
ordinary Session  of  the  Diet  (Session  No.  3.)  which  was 
to  begin  next  day.  Hoshi.  Toru  was  elected  President 
of  the  Lower  House  on  the  2nd  and  Sone  Arasuke, 
now  Baron  and  at  present  Minister  of  Finance,  Vice- 
President 

On  the  14th  the  motion  that  the  Government  was  re- 
sponsible for  interference  in  the  late  elections  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  an  address  to  the  throne  on 
the  same  subject  having  been  rejected  two  days  before. 
The  violence  of  the  attack  made  upon  the  Government 
induced  the  latter  on  the  16th  to  suspend  the  session 
for  seven  days.  There  was  a  great  commotion  and  the 
fear  lest  misguided  adherents  of  the  opposition  parties 
might  carry  the  attack  beyond  the  limits  of  verbal  war- 
fare led  to  a  large  number  of  Soshi  and  of  sympathizers 
with  the  opposition  outside  of  the  House,  being  ordered 
to  leave  the  capital  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Law 
on  May  21.  The  attack  made  upon  Takata  Sanac,  of 
the  Yomiuri  SJUmbun  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Kaishinto,  caused  a  fresh  order  for  39  soshi  of  Fukuoka 
Prefecture  to  leave  the  capital  on  the  30th.  These  were 
indeed  troublous    times.       On    the    rc-assembling    of  the 
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members  on  the  31st  the  Lower  House  erased  the  Ex- 
penditure upon  men-of-war  and  a  Steel  Factory  and  the 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  investi- 
gation of  Earthquakes.  The  Upper  House  manifested 
what  has  since  come  to  be  recognized  as  its  habitual  at- 
titude towards  the  financial  wishes  of  the  other  chamber 
by  promptly  restoring  these  items.  The  usual  com- 
promise was  resorted  to,  the  first  item  being  disallowed, 
the  second  passed. 

To  meet  the  growing  power  of  the  opposition  the 
Government  Association  called  the  Kokumin  Kibkwai  O 
&  1&  HO  (Nationalist  Society),  successor  to  the  Taisei- 
kzuai,  was  projected,  Messrs  Watanabe  Koki,  Sone, 
Tsuda  etc.  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work.  A  meeting 
for  organization  was  held  on  June  20,  1891. 

Marquis  Saigo  *  and  Viscount  Shinagawa  resigned 
their  official  positions  as  Privy  Councillors  in  order  to 
be  able  to  become  President  and  Vice-President  respec- 
tively. The  alliance  with  the  Government,  however,  did 
not  last  long. 

On  August  8,  1892  a  new  Cabinet  came  into  power, 
headed  by  Ito,  and  they  took  up  an  attitude  of  neu- 
trality towards  the  Kokumin  Kiokwai.  On  November 
10,  a  general  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  rules  of 
the  party  and  the  policy  were  published.  But  from  then 
the  number  of  its  adherents  in  the  Diet  fell  off  con- 
siderably. 

Towards  the  end  of  1892  the  Dontei  Club  was  in- 
stituted  being  composed  of  old  members,  of  the  Taisei- 
kwai  and    unattached  members,  iucluding  Messrs    Kusu- 


*  (then  Count). 
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moto    Masataka,    Nakamura    Yaroku,*    Kawashima    Jun, 
Suzuki  Juen. 

The  4th  Session  of  the  Diet  was  approaching  and 
there  were  premonitory  signs  that  it  would  not  fail  to 
be  a  stormy  one.  It  met  on  November  25,  1892.  On 
January  17,  1893  the  Lower  House  suspended  its  sit- 
tings for  five  days  of  its  own  accord  after  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Government  to  alter  their 
budgetary  proposals  for  the  financial  year  1893-94, 
which  were  under  examination.  This  was  done  with  the 
avowed  object  of  affording  the  Authorities  time  for  re- 
flection. A  joint  motion  impeaching  the  Government 
was  about  to  be  brought  in  by  Messrs  Kono  Hironaka 
of  the  Jiyutd,  Inukai  Ki  of  the  Kaishinto  and  Suzuki 
Juen  of  the  Domei  Kwai  when  an  Imperial  order  was 
received  proroguing  the  House  for  15  days.  On  its  re- 
opening on  February  7,  an  address  to  the  throne  with 
reference  to  the  Budget,  complaining  of  the  action  of 
the  Ministers  of  State,  was  passed.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  by  Mr.  Hoshi  Toru,  as  President, 
representing  the  House,  on  the  8th  and  His  Majesty 
promised  to  give  it  his  attention.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  came  on  the  10th  when  the  Emperor  issued  an 
order  furnishing  f  three  hundred  thousand  yen  from  the 
Privy  Purse  towards  the  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  men-of-war,  and  providing  that  one  tenth 
should  be  deducted  similarly  from  all  official  salaries, 
excepting,  such  as  might  be  specially  exempted,  for  six 
years  for  the  same  purpose.      Thus  the  crisis  was  at   an 

*  Now  Governor  of  Fulquoka  Prefecture. 

f  One    tenth   of  the   annual   fixed  appropriation  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  Imperial  Household  Department. 
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end,  and  the  Imperial  Gift  was  welcomed  by  an  but- 
burst  of  loyal  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  For  their  part 
the  Government  promised  to  effect  retrenchment  as  far 
as  possible  in  future,  to  reform  the  executive,  reduce  ex- 
penditure and  introduce  radical  reforms  into  the  navy. 

This  session  was  also  remarkable  for  the  passing  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Law  of  Public  Meetings  and  As- 
sociations whereby  a  much  larger  measure  of  liberty  of 
public  meeting  was  secured  and  the  rights  of  political 
associations  were  considerably  extended.  These  reforms 
the  Representatives  had  been  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  for  three  sessions.  Taking  advantage  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  law  referred  to,  the  various  parties  set  about 
the  creation  of  branches  in  the  Provinces,  and  prepared 
in  other  ways  to  build  up  their  strength.  Combinations 
of  political  parties  were  however  still  forbidden,  the 
Cabinet  fearing  to  make  this  further  concession  in  the 
existing  state  of  public  feeling. 

Later  in  1893  the  Government  issued,  according  to 
promise,  the  reforms  in  the  navy  and  in  official  organi- 
zation of  Government,  the  former  in  May  and  the  latter 
in  October.  The  Reforms  were  not  deemed  satisfactory, 
more  particularly  by  the  Progressionists.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Mainichi  Shimbun  at  the  time,  they  merely 
amounted  to  a  certain  reduction  in  expenditure.  What 
was  required  was  radical  re-organization  of  the  administ- 
rative system  and  a  change  from  the  Government  of  the 
clans  to  the  Government  of  the  people. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  Treaty  Revision  the 
matter  of  mixed  Residence  had  become  a  burning  ques- 
tion on  the  close  of  the  Diet.  There  had  come  into  ex- 
istence   in    1892  the  Joyaku  Kodsei  Kenkiu  Kwai  (of  Mr. 
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Hoshi  and  others)  the  Naichi  Zakkio  Kokin  Kwai  (of 
Messrs  Motoda,  Di  others)  and  the  Zakkio  Mondai  Ken- 
kiii  Kwai. 

In  October  1893  a  conservative  party  called  the  Dai  Nip- 
pon Kiokwai  (^c  H  4>  t&  ft)>  Japan  Society,  was  formed 
with  opposition  to  mixed  residence  as  its  standard. 

The  co-operation  between  the  Jiyuto  and  the  Kaishinto 
which  had  at  the  last  session  of  the  Diet  been  brought 
to  bear  against  the  Government,  soon  ceased. 

In  January  1893  Mr.  Hoshi  Toru  delivered  one  of  his 
well  remembered  speeches  in  Tokio   in    which  he  declar- 
ed that  the  aims    of  the  two  parties  were  divergent  and 
that  there  could    be    no    sympathy  between  thens.     This 
led    to    mutual    recrimination,    Mr.    Shimada    and   others 
taking  up  the  cudgels  for  the   Kaishinto.     The  organs  of 
the  two  parties    also    differed    as    to    the    results    of  the 
session  of  the  Diet  during  which  they  had  stood  side  by 
side  and  the  breach  widened.      But    it    was  not  only  be- 
teen  his  own  party  and  outsideis  that  Mr.  Hoshi  was  in- 
strumental in  creating  bad  feeling.     In  the  Jiyuto  also  he 
sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension.       His    unpopularity  grew 
owing  owing  to  the  Soma  and  other  affairs  in  which  his 
conduct  was  subjected  to  much  criticism,  and  in  the  end 
he  himself  withdrew  his  name  for  a  time  from  its  mem- 
bership.      On    December  2  ,    1 893    some  of  the  Liberals 
hostile    to    Hoshi  and  not  adverse   to    an    understanding 
with  the  Progressionists,  including  Messrs  Haseba  Junko, 
(representative   of  Kagoshima)  Kikuchi  Kuro  (representa- 
tive of  Aomori),  Kobayashi  Kusuo  (reprentative  of  Oka- 
yama)    seceded,    and    ranged    themselves   together  under 
the  name  of  the  Doshi  Club.       They    received    a    warm 
welcome  from  the  Progressionists. 
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The  5th  Session  commenced  November  25,  1893  and 
the  Government  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
disorganized  opposition.  The  Progressionists  and  their 
allies,  the  Dbmei  Club,  the  Doshi  Club,  the  Kokumin 
Kiokwai  and  the  Dai  Nippon  Kiokwai  turned  their  un- 
friendly attention  to  Mr.  Hoshi  at  first  rather  than  to  the 
Government  and  succeeded  in  having  him  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Kusumoto  was  elected 
President  in  his  place  and  Mr.  Abei  Iwane  became  Vice- 
President.  After  getting  rid  of  the  late  President,  the 
parties  in  the  Diet  were  able  to  give  all  their  mind  to 
finding  fault  with  the  actions  of  the  Government.  Repre- 
sentations with  reference  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
treaties  and  concerning  the  Chisliima  Ravenna  case  ap- 
peared to  the  Authorities  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
call  for  the  prorogation  of  the  House.  The  session  was 
accordingly  suspended  for  ten  days  from  the  19th  of 
December;  but  as  the  members  were  found  to  be  in  no 
more  conciliatory  mood  on  its  reassembling,  suspension 
for  fourteen  days  mere  was  then  ordered.  On  the  30th, 
however,  the  House  of  Representatives  was  dissolved. 

March  1,  1894  was  the  time  of  the  3rd  General  Elec- 
tion.    It  resulted  as  follows : — 

Jiyuto     120 

Kaishinto       60 

Kokumin  Seisha  (Kokumin  Kiokwai)     35 

Doshi  Seisha 24 

Domei  Seisha        18 

Sewtucftosha 5 

Dai  Nippon  Kiokwai 8 

Unattached  and  uncertain 30 

The  Jiyuto  still  continued  antagonistic  to  the  KJnshintd 
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and  their  allies,  styled  commonly  the  Roppa  (t^8r),  *  six 
factions.  An  inclination  to  take  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  observable  on  the  part  of  the  Jiyuto,  while  the 
others  remained  bitterly  hostile  and  showered  abuse  upon 
their  quondam  friends  for  their  desertion.  Hoshi  Toru 
returned  to  his  own  party  on  May  4.  With  regard  to  their 
political  opponents,  the  Doshi  Club  amalgamated  with 
the  Domei  Club,  forming  the  Kddo  Club.  This  again 
was  transformed  into  the  Rikken  Kakushinto  (jfc  Mfflffi 
JR)  Constitutional  Reform  Party,  on  May  3,  1894.  The 
leading  spirits  were  Kusumoto  Masataka,  Kawashima 
Jun,  Suzuki  Juen,  Nakamura  Yaroku,  Kodokokan,  Dhi- 
gashi  Gitetsu.  The  ^Kaiskintd  succeeded  in  forming  a 
coalition  of  various  leading  newspapers  Hochi,  Chuo, 
Nippon,  Yomiuri,  Mainichi,  Shin  Choya,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Tokutomi  Iichiro  of  the  Kokundn 
Skimbun.  This  combination  was  regarded  by  its  friends 
as  sounding  the  death  knell  of  clan  Government,  by  the 
Jiyuto  as  an  attempt  to  retard  their  own  growing  in- 
fluence. On  April  22,  1894  Messrs  Inukai  and  Takeno- 
uchi  of  the  Chugoku  Shimpo  to,  Sasa  Tomofusa  and 
Ooka  Ikuzo  of  the  Kokumin  Kiokwai,  Shudo  Rikuzo  and 
Takaki  Seinen  of  the  Kaishintd,  Suzuki  Juen,  Ohigashi 
Gitetsu,  Kodo  Kdkan  of  the  Kddo  Club,  Abei  Iwane, 
Komuchi  Tomotsune,  Oi  Kentaro,  Wakabara  Kanzui,  of 
the  Dai  Nippon  Kiokwaiy  Viscounts  Shimazu,  Tani  and 
Soga  of  the  Peers,  and  United  Newspaper  editors,  such 
as  Suehiro  Shigeyasu  of  the  Choya;  Kuga  Minoru  of  the 
Nippon,  Tokutomi  Iichiro  of  the  Kokutmn,  Koizuka  of  the 


*  Kaishinto,  Doshi  Club,  Donui  Q\x\b,  Kokumin  Kiokivai,  Scimuchosa  ha, 
<  Dai  Nippon  Kiokwai. 
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Mainichi,  with  Ohashi  Sahei  of  the  Hakubiinsha,  etc., 
met  at  the  Maple  Club,  Shiba,  in  demonstration  of  their 
desire  for  a  national  union  of  parties  against  clan  Gov- 
vernment.  In  May  further  meetings  were  held  of  those 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  resolutions  were 
passed  in  favour  of  responsible  cabinets  and  a  strong  for- 
eign policy. 

The  6th  Session  of  the  Diet  assembling  May  12,  1894 
in  a  way  met  with  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  its 
predecessor.  Attacks  upon  the  Cabinet  for  its  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  brought  about  a  dissolution  on  June  2. 

Now  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in 
the  history  of  Japan.  War  with  China  was  declared  on 
the  1st  of  August  1894,  and  the  stern  realities  of  a  for- 
eign struggle  put  a  stop  to  domestic  jealousies  and  con- 
flicts, and  united  the  whole  nation.  Activity  was  directed 
from  home  politics  to  foreign  affairs  and  the  result  was 
that  the  cabinet  had  a  comparatively  free  hand  in  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  comfronting  it,  and  in  the  end 
proved  of  longer  duration  than  any  other  cabinet  which 
went  before  or  followed. 

The  parties  soon  showed  their  determination  that  party 
strife  should  not  interfere  with  national  needs  and  that 
the  country  must  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy 
and  took  steps  to  show  themselves  in  absolute  accord 
with  the  Government  on  the  subject. 

The  announcement  of  the  solution  of  the  weary  pro- 
blem of  Treaty  Revision  being  in  sight  owing  to  the 
signature  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  on  July  16,  1894 
also  removed  a  great  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  party  men. 

The  4th  General  election  took  place    on    September   1, 
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1894.     The  result  was  unfavourable  to  the  Jiyuto,  the  re- 
turns being  as  follows  : — 

Jiyuto     115 

Kaishinto       47 

Kakushinto    40 

Kokumin  Kiokwai       35 

Zaisei  Kakushin-kwai 4 

Chugoku  Shimpoto        4 

Unattached  (strong  party) 25 

„  (moderate)        30 

A  Declaration  was  made  in  October  by  the  Jiyuto  to 
the  effect  that  in  spite  of  many  points  of  divergence  of 
opinion,  the  Government  might  count  upon  their  support 
and  the  other  parties  changed  their  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion. So  the  7th  Session  of  the  Diet,  an  extraordinary 
one,  which  was  opened,  at  Hiroshima,  October  15,  1894, 
Kusumoto  being  President  and  Shimada,  Vice-President, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  remarkable  for  its 
unanimity.  By  a  unanimous  vote  on  October  20,  extra- 
ordinary military  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  yen  was  sanctioned. 

The  war  still  continuing,  the  8th  Session  of  the  Diet 
was  likewise  characterized  by  absence  of  strife  and  a 
determination  to  carry  through  the  weighty  business  on 
hand.  It  was  called  on  December  22,  1894  in  Tokio 
.and  closed  formally  on  the  27th  of  the  following  March. 
On  March  20,  1895  the  Treaty  providing  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  concluded  and  on  April  17,  the  war 
with  China,  which  had  raised  the  position  of  Japan  to  a 
high  place  among  the  nations,  came  to  an  end. 

The  attitude  of  the  Jiyuto  towards  the  Government 
now  showed   signs    of   continued   improvement  owing  to 
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their  support  of  the  post  bellum  programme,  and  the 
transfer  of  Mr.  Hoshi  Toru  to  Korea,  as  Adviser  to  the 
Peninsular  Government,  took  out  of  the  way  a  man 
likely  to  hinder  an  understanding  between  the  parly  and 
those  in  power.  By  degrees  the  changed  position  taken 
up  by  the  Jiyuto  manifested  itself  more  and  more. 

In  May  1895  their  manifesto  proclaimed  that  they 
would  not  needlessly  attack  the  Government,  though  it 
was  exhorted  to  carefulness. 

On  July  17,  1895  a  meeting  of  parliamentary  members 
of  the  Jiyuto  was  held  and  the  new  platform  of  the  party 
was  determined  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  party  was  absolutely  opposed  to  non-con- 
stitutional methods,  bearing  in  mind  the  Imperial 
desires  regarding  the  Constitution,  and  would  labour 
for  the  perfect  completion  of  a  Constitutional  form 
of  Government. 

2.  Japan  must  not  be  content  with  the  thought  that 
she  was  the  only  strong  Power  in  the  East,  but 
must  take  her  place  among  the  Powers  and  along 
with  them  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
party  should  devote  itself  to  the  task. 

3.  Reform  and  Expansion  of  the  navy  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  and  perfection  of  the  army  to 
be  aimed  at. 

4.  Encouragement  and  development  of  navigation, 
commerce,  colonization,  agriculture,  industry,  etc., 
to  be  laboured  for. 

5.  Although  the  party  had  its  own  ideas  about  sources 
of  revenue,  financial  matters  to  be  entrusted  as  far 
as  might  be  to  the  Authorities  and  sanction  or  re- 
fusal to  be  given  to  them  after  due  consideration. 
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6.  By  restriction  of  needless  expenditure,  national 
finances  to  be  placed  on  a  secure  basis. 

7.  The  Retrocession  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula  was 
indeed  regrettable,  but  this  was  certainly  not  the 
time  for  quarrelling,  and  thereby  erring  in  great 
matters  of  state,  but  plans  for  the  future  were 
urgently  required,  so  the  party  would  labour  for 
public  rather  than  private  ends  in  company  with 
those  of  identical  aims,  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  oi  true  patriotism. 

8.  Korean  independence  to  be  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation,  its  future  necessitating  much  anxiety. 

Here  we  have  more  than  the  platitudes  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  political  parties  in  Japan. 
Distinct  issues  are  to  be  found  set  forth  and  we  can  see 
clearly  what  the  party  have  in  their  mind. 

A  further  declaration  was  issued  on  November  22, 
notifying  that  an  understanding  had  been  come  to  with 
the  Government  with  whom  the  Jiyutb  would  work  to- 
gether in  future. 

Both  declarations  were  confirmed  at  a  General  Meeting 
held  on  December   15. 

The  antagonism  felt  by  the  six  factions  towards  the 
Jiyuto  was  accentuated  by  its  becoming  for  the  time  be- 
ing a  quasi  Government  party.  By  them  official  action 
was  regarded  with  a  much  less  lenient  eye.  On  June 
15  members  of  the  Kais/iinto,  Kokumin  Kiokivai,  Kaku- 
shinto  Chugoku  Shimpoto  Zaisei  Kakushin  Kwai>  Chud 
Jitsugio  Kwai  met  at  the  Atago  Kwan,  and  constituted 
themselves  an  association  of  political  friends  in  sympathy 
with  each  other,  Seiyu  Yushi  Kwai  (gjf  ^  fl"  x£  1^)>  w^tn 
a   view    to    fixing  Governmental  responsibility  for  the  re- 
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trocession  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula  at  the  invitation  of 
Russia,  France  and  Germany.  Some  few  of  the  Jiyuto 
members  joined  themselves  to  this  company.  From  the 
various  allied  groups  opposed  to  the  Government  the 
Doshi  Kwai  (^J  ^  ^)  was  formed  and  it  drew  up  a 
statesment  in  13  articles  which  was  agreed  to  on  Sept- 
ember 9,  setting  forth  its  principles.  Thus  great  activity 
was  displayed  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  the  responsibility 
upon  the  Cabinet  for  what  was  deemed  to  be  a  national 
disgrace. 

On  December  25,  1895  commenced  the  9th  session  of 
the  Diet,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Government  lost  no 
time  in  seizing  the  opportunity  they  had  been  impatiently 
waiting  for.  A  bill  of  impeachment  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  9,  1896,  but 
was  rejected  by  170  to  103  votes.  The  impotence  of 
the  opposition  was  thus  at  once  manifested  and  made 
more  apparent  than  ever  the  need  for  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  union.  On  the  same  day  supporters  of  the 
anti-Government  parties  held  a  meeting  at  the  Koyu 
Kzvan.  The  Kakushinto  made  up  their  minds  on  the 
1 6th  to  despatch  delegates  to  approach  the  several  fac- 
tions with  the  aim  of  amalgamation.  At  a  Meeting  held 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Tokio,  on  January  18  union  of 
parties  inimical  to  the  Jiyuto  under  a  new  name  was  de- 
cided upon.  The  Kokumin  Kidkwai,  however,  which, 
originally  founded  as  an  official  support,  had  for  some 
time  cooperated  heartily  in  bitter  opposition,  had  recently 
showed  vacillation  and  a  desire  to  hold  back.  So  on 
the  19th  its  parliamentary  representatives  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  scheme  for  uniting.  At  the 
same  time  they  renewed    the    attack    upon    the    Govern- 
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nient  by  bringing  in  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  on 
February  15,  a  step  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the 
session  for  ten  days.  During  the  interval  Viscount  Shi- 
nagawa  exerted  his  influence  with  his  party,  successfully, 
to  induce  them  to  moderate  their  zeal ;  and  on  .  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Chamber  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
The  ninth  session  of  the  Diet  therefore  presented  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  defeat  for  the  "  strong  foreign  policy  " 
side. 

The  movement  towards  union  went  on  rapidly,  Messrs 
Inukai,  Ozaki,  Taguchi,  Shimada,  Suehiro,  Taketomi, 
Takata  Sanae,  Takeuchi  and  others  evincing  active  in- 
terest in  it.  On  the  20th  of  February  a  resolution  was 
passed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Kinki  Kwan,  Kanda,  in 
favour  of  the  dissolution  of  all  popular  parties  and  the 
formation  of  one  large  political  association,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  change  of  Cabinet  and  the*  taking  of 
office  by  responsible  Ministers.  The  result  was  that  the 
Shimpoto  (jjf  ^  3j£),  Progressive  Party,  was  actually  con- 
stituted on  March  i.  It.  was  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Kaishinto,  of  which  it  counted  fifty  one  adherents  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Kdkushinto,  with  thirty 
three  parliamentary  representatives,  the  Ote  Club,  .  six, 
Chugoku  Shimpoto,  five,  the  Zaisei  Kakushin  Kwai,  with 
three,  and  also  had  in  its  ranks  five  independent  mem- 
bers. Their. principles  were  set  forth  to  be  progress,  the 
upholding  of  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  House  and  en- 
largement of  the  happiness  and  rights  of  the  people. 

Nor  did  their  declaration  differ  much,  except  in  the 
matter  of  insistence  upon  cabinet  responsibility  from  .most 
of  the  public  utterances  of  all  parties  from  the  time  of 
their  inception.     They  demanded   (1.)  Reform  of  Admin- 
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istrative  abuses  and  the  establishment  of  responsible 
cabinets,  (2.)  reform  of  foreign  policy  and  extension  of 
national  rights,  (3.)  adjustment  of  the  finances  and  de- 
velopment of  the  undertakings  of  the  people. 

By  virtue  of  the  understanding  which  then  existed  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  /iyuto,  the  post-bellum 
programme  was  sanctioned  and  military  and  naval  ex- 
pansion was  taken  up.  The  9th  Session  of  the  Diet 
was  a  memorable  one  and  many  projects  of  the  highest 
importance   were   set   on    foot   at  that   time. 

In  reward  for  the  support  of  his  party  Itagaki  was 
on  April  14,  1896  admitted  into  the  cabinet  as  Min- 
ister for  Home  affairs.  Mr.  Hoshi  Toru  went  as  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United   States. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Jiyuto  in  the  struggle  for 
influence  in  the  Councils  of  the  State,  the  Shimpotb 
came  to  an  understanding  with  some  of  the  Satsuma 
Statesmen. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  ltd  ministry  the  Matsukata- 
Okuma  cabinet   came   into   power. 

The  two  great  cries  at  the  time  were  Jinsai  Toyo 
(selection  of  men  of  talent)  and  Giosei  Seiri  (administra- 
tive adjustment),  and  party  influence  was  found  useful 
in   helping   candidates   for   office. 

The  Shimpoto  held  a  large  meeting  on  November  1, 
and  announced  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  did 
not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  themselves  and  that  they 
would  try  to  see  it  carried  out.  In  case  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  give  effect  to  it,  they 
wouldj  be   found   in   active   opposition. 

The    10th  Session  of  the  Diet    opened  on  22  Decern- 
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ber,  1896  and  the  new  party  showed  their  strength  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  electing  Mr.  Hato- 
yama  Kazuo  to  succeed  Mr.  Kusumoto,  upon  whom  the 
title  of  Baron  had  been  conferred,  as  President  of  the 
Chamber.  .  . 

The  period  during  which  the  Shimpoto  took  sides 
with  the  Government  proved  a  time  of  trouble  and 
disunion  for  the  Jiyuto.  In  January  1897  a  tendency 
to  split  up  into  small  factions  was  manifested.  Shigeno 
Kenjiro  and  six  others  left  and  jgrouped  themselves  to- 
gether under  the  appellation  of  the  Teiyu  Club  (T  @)- 
On  February  28,  the  Shinjiyuto,  (new  Jiyuto)  was  formed 
by  deserters  from  the  Jiyuto,  Many  were  the  defect- 
ions from  the  old  party  about  this  time  and  they  com- 
prised Kono  Hironaka.  Count  Itagaki  himself  resigned 
his  position  as  President  on  March  19.  Bando  Kangoro 
and  8  others  formed  the  Nichiyo  Kivai  ( H  HI  *&)•  The 
Kokumin  Kiokivai  also  experienced  losses  in  January, 
Messrs  Sasaki  Shozo  and  six  others  leaving  to  start 
the  Kokumin  Club.  Then  the  business  men,  of  whom 
more  and  more  is  being  heard  in  political  matters,  in- 
cluding Messrs  Ban  Naosuke,  Matsumoto  Jutaro,  Kimura 
Seitaro,  Ozaka  Zennosuke,  and  Hara  Zenzabuio,  originat- 
ed the  Doshi  Club  (JpJ  j£).  To  give  ah  idea  of  the 
various  factions  as  represented  in  the  Diet  early  in  1897 
the  Jimmin  published   the   following   figures  : — 


Members. 

Jiyuto       

... 

... 

. ..      00 

Shimpoto 

• .  * 

... 

...      96 

Kokumin  Kiokwai . . . 

... 

. .  • 

• .  •      25 

Gi-in  Club      

... 

■  •  • 

...       21 

Doshi     "         

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

...       21 
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Shin  'Jiyutd-     ... 

•   •  ••                   «  •  •                   4 

*  .  .               •  •  • 

9 

Nichiyokwai    ... 

.    •  •                   •   .  < 

•  .  •             .  .  a 

9 

'•   Kokumin  Club 

...                   ••  •  •                   1 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

8 

Kakushin     " 

.    •  •                    •   .  • 

■  .  •             •  •  • 

5 

Unattached 

...               .  a  • 

i  .  .             ... 

7 

299 
(which    leaves   one   member   unaccounted   for). 

With  the  Autumn  of  1897,  however,  the  question  of 
increasing  the  taxation  and,  in  particular,  the  land  tax, 
became  a  great  point  at  issue  between  the  Government 
and  the  parties.  The  Shimpoto  -especially  took  up  a  re- 
solute stand  against  taxation,  which  led  in  the  end  to  the 
severance  of  connection  between  that  party  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  October  22,  1897  the  Shimpoto  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  under  four  heads,  calling  for : — 

1.  The  removal  of  discordant  elements  from  the 
Cabinet  and  their  replacement  by  members  of 
identical  sympathies,  to  render  that  Body  strong 
and  united.* 

2.  Revision  of  the  Budget  Restriction  of  non-urgent 
expenditure. 

3.  Alteration  of  policy  in  the  Government  of  Formosa, 
and  reform  of  administrative  abuses  there. 

4.  Reform  of  non-constitutional  acts  and  perfecting  of 
the  working  of  constitutional  Government. 

On  the  28th  the  Premier  replied  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  effect  that  outside  interference  would  not  be  permitted 


*  According  to  some  accounts  they  also  desired  that  punishment  should 
be   meted  out   to    the   President   of  the    Board  of  Audit  for  his  alleged 

illegal  removal  of- members. 
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in  the  appointment    or   removal    of  Cabinet  Ministers   or 
with  regard  to  th6  conduct  of  the  administration. 

On  the  31st  of  October  at  a  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  the  Shimpoto  decided,  as  the  result  of  their 
negotiations  with  Count  Matsukata,  that  the  Government 
had  no  real  intention  of  fulfilling  their  pledges,  judging 
by  their  action  in  the  past,  and  that  they  would  decline 
to  continue  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  them.  The 
officials  who  had  obtained  their  posts  as  party  men, 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Shimpoto,  gave  them  up 
in  November,  and  Count  Okuma  resigned  the  portfolio  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month. 

Opposition  to  the  Government  likewise  tended  to  re- 
unite the  offshoots  of  the  Jiyutoy  and  the  *  Kodo  Kzvai 
was  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  Shin  Jiyuto,  Kokutnin 
Club  and  Churitsu  Club  under  the  leadership  ;of  Viscount 
Takashima. 

This  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  taxation  measures  of 
the;  Cabinet. spread ;  and;  the  representatives  of  the  Koku- 
tnin Kidkwai  called  upon  the  Premier  in  November  to 
resign.  Both  the  Shimpoto  and  Jiyuto  passed  resolutions 
of  want  of  confidence  in  December. 

Other  Associations  such  as  the  Jitsugio  doshi  Club  also 
showed  openly  their  intention  to  attack  the  Government. 

Thus  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  nth  Session  was  remote. 
The  Diet  was  summoned  on  December  21,  1897.  On 
the  24th  the  Government  introduced  Bills  providing  for 
increased  taxation  and  projects  of  law  preparatory  to  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Revised  Treaties. 

But  the  collision  came  on  the  25th  when,  upon  the 
Lower  House  changing  the   order    of  the   Day  to  admit 

*  Dissolved  on  February  20,  1898. 
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of  the  introduction  of  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence, 
sentence  of  dissolution  was  pronounced  as  soon  as  tiie 
reading  of  it  had  been  completed. 

In  the  face  of  this  vigorous  attack  from  the  parties 
acting  in  combination,  the  Cabinet  felt  constrained  to  place 
their  resignations  in  the  Emperor's  hands.  They  accord- 
ingly did  so  on  December  28,   1897. 

Then  followed  a  brief  time  of  difficulty  in  the  genesis 
of  a  Cabinet.  Marquis  Ito,  who  was  recognized  univer- 
sally to  be  the  only  man  who  could  at  the  moment  pro- 
perly step  into  the  breach,  came  forward  on  January  12, 
1898  and  accepted  the  responsibility. 

The  leaders  of  the  Shimpoto  and  Jiyuto  would  have 
been  valuable  auxiliaries.  An  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
duce Count  Okuma  to  accept  a  portfolio,  but  it  was 
frustrated  by  the  Shimpoto  who  declared  against  any  co- 
operation between  him  and  Marquis  Ito.  Similarly  it 
proved  impossible  to  induce  Count  Itagaki  to  enter  the 
cabinet  and  lend  the  Government  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence with  his  party. 

With  the  Jiyuto y  however,  negotiations  still  proceeded, 
though  they  fell  through  a  few  months  later  when  the 
party  openly  went  into  opposition. 

Another  General  Election,  the  5th,  took  place  on  the 
15  th  March  1898.  The  returns  gave  (from  Kcnseito 
S/io-shi.), 

Jiyuto  and  their  Sympathizers...  99 

Kokutnin  Kidkwai  Supporters  ....  32 

Old  Kodo  Kwai ;     ...  4 

Unattached.*.     ... 8 
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Government 
Supporters. 
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Shitnpoto  and  Supporters ios\ 

Seiyukwai    7 

Old  Kbdo  ha      7 

*  TdkokuDomei (North  Eastern  Union     2 
Unattached 9 


Opposition. 


Old  Dbshi  Kwai 
Unattached  ... 


27 


Period     3. 

The  period  of  greatest  influence  of  political  parties. 

We  now  come  to  a  time  when  the  influence  of  political 
parties  has  been  most  clearly  demonstrated  and  when 
they  have  actually  realized  their  long  cherished  dream, 
a  party  Cabinet. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  Parliamentary  Representatives 
of  the  Jiyuto  held  on  April  18,  a  definite  decision  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ito  Cabinet  was  announced. 
The  party  had  been  willing  to  support  that  Cabinet  on 
the  understanding  that  it  was  founded  upon  a  basis  of 
party.  But  the  promises  made  on  entering  upon  office 
had  not  been  fulfilled  and  the  post  bellum  programme 
had  not  been  adhered  to.  So  the  way  for  a  rapproche- 
ment between  the  parties  under  a  common  flag  of 
hostility  to  the  Government  was  paved.  Party  meetings 
held  in  May  all  passed  resolutions  of  opposition,  except- 
ing the  Kokumin  Kidkwai. 

The  assembling  of  the  12th  Session  of  the  Diet  took 
place  on  May   14,  1898.      Kataoka  Kenkechi    was    again 

*  Founded  by  Kono  Hirohaka  in  the  latter  part  of  1897. 
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President  and  Motoda  Hajime  once  more  filled  the  office 
of  Vice-President. 

Bills  for  increased  taxation  as  well  as  a  revised  Law 
of  Elections  and  revised  Civil  Code  were  introduced,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  .the  .parties  came  to  loggerheads 
with  the  Government. 

Questions  proposed  independently  by  the  Shimpoto  and 
the  Jiylito  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs  elicited  replies 
which  the  members  deemed  crude  and  apart  from  the 
point.  On  the  30th  of  May,  in  consequence,  a  motion 
of  impeachment  was  brought  in,  but  rejected  by  the 
small  majority  of  six  votes. 

With  a  view,  if  possible,  to  inducing  the  Represent- 
atives to  reconsider  their  position,  and  to  give  them  time 
for  more  mature  deliberation  concerning  the  Increased 
Land  Taxation  Bills,  the  Session  was  suspended  for  3 
days  from  June  7. 

On  the  day  of  Suspension  a  meeting  was  held  by  sup- 
porters of  the  two  large  parties  not  members  of  the 
Lower  House  (at  the  house  of  Hiraoka  Kotaro,  who  ex- 
erted himself  strongly  to  bring  about  Union),  at  which 
the  project  of  Union  was  mooted  ;  and  it  was  decided  to 
take  measures  in  order  that  common  cause  might  be 
made  against  the  Government. 

This  was  another  step  towards  the  great  amalgamation 
brought  about,  directly,  by  antagonism  to  increased  taxa- 
tion, which  came  about  shortly  afterwards. 

The  majority  in  the  Lower  House  still  proving  ob- 
durate in  the  matter  of  the  Land  Tax  Bill,  a  sudden  stop 
was  put  to  the  proceedings  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet 
on  June  10.  This  stirred  the  popular  parties  to  renewed 
effort.     Hitherto  it   had  been  customary,  when  one  party 
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was  friendly  to  the  Government,  for  the  other  to  be 
found  acting  in  opposition,  but  now  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  could,  together,  succeed  in  substitut- 
ing constitutional,  as  they  termed  it,  for  clan  Government. 

Rapid  was  now  the  current  of  events  towards  union. 

On  the  day  following  the  dissolution  a  second  meeting 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  Jiyuto  and  Shimpotb 
took  place,  and  a  definite  arrangement  was  concluded. 
Messrs  Kuribara  of  the  Jiyuto  and  Takenouchi  of  the 
Shimpoto  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  declaration  and 
rules.  Counts  Itagaki  and  Okuma  accepted  the  invitation 
addressed  to  them  to  enter  the  party  about  to  be 
formed.  On  the  21st  the  Jiyuto,  Shimpoto,  and  also  the 
Doshi  Club  dissolved.  The  first  two  made  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that,  having  taken  into  careful  consideration 
the  condition  of  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  they 
had,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  full  completion  of 
Constitutional  Government,  dissolved  and  joined  with 
parties  having  identical  aims ;  and  they  would  unite 
into  one  great  party,  and  work  together  for  the  cause  they 
had  at  heart.  Formal  Constitution  of  the  new  Party,  to 
which  the  name  Kenseito,  (iSEjJcJjR)  of  (Constitutional  Party), 
was  given,  was  effected  on  June  22,  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Shintomiza,  Hiraoka  delivered  an  address,  he  having  con- 
tinued earnest  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  about  Union, 
and  a  meeting  subsequent  to  that  of  the  nth  having  for 
that  purpose  been  held  at  his  house.  Kataoka  being  in 
the  chair,  Messrs  Ohigashi  Gitetsu,  Ozaki  Yukio,  Ma- 
tsuda  Masahisa,  Hayashi  Yuzo  were  nominated  a  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  general  business.  Messrs  Minoura 
Katsundo,  Kuribara  Rioitsu,  Takenouchi  Seishi,  Ito  Dai- 
hachi,  Furihata  Mototaro  were  elected    Party    Managers. 
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The  declaration  published  ran,  roughly,  as  follows : — It  is 
about  10  years  since  the  Constitution  was  promulgated 
and  the  Diet  opened.  As  many  as  five  times  has  the 
Diet  been  dissolved  and  Constitutional  Government  has 
not  yet  become  an  accomplished  fact,  nor  is  the  in- 
fluence of  political  parties  greatly  felt.  Thus  agreement 
and  co-operation  between  the  Government  and  the  people 
is  prevented  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  remaining 
evils  of  the  Government,  and  Public  Business  is  delayed 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  lovers  of  their  country.  Hav- 
ing taken  into  careful  consideration  the  condition  of 
affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Jiyuto  and  Shimpotd 
have  in  order  to  bring  about  the  full  completion  of  con- 
stitutional Government,  decided  to  dissolve  and  together 
unite  in  forming  a  great  party  of  persons  in  sympathy 
with  each  other. 

The    principles    of   the    Kenseito    were    laid    down    as 
follows : — 

i.     Reverence  for  the  Imperi.il  House  and  maintenance 
of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Party  cabinets  and  fixing   of  (ministerial)  responsi- 
bility. 

3.  Development   of  local  self-Government  and  restric- 
tion of  interference  from  the  Central  Authority. 

4.  Protection  of  national  rights  and  extension  of  com- 
merce and  trade. 

5.  Finances  to  be  placed  on  a  firm  basis  and  balance 
of  accounts  to  be  preserved. 

6.  Inter-Communication  between  national   and    foreign 
finances  and  development  of  national  resources. 

7.  The  army  and  navy  to  be  proportioned  to  national 
needs. 
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8.  Speedy  creation  and  completion  of  means  of  trans- 
port and  communication. 

9.  Spread   of  Education  and  encouragement    of  tech- 
nical instruction. 

The  fixing  of  ministerial  responsibility  and  party 
cabinets  were  the  leading  points.  With  such  objects 
alone  forming  the  chief  basis  of  its  foundation,  and  so 
many  members  formerly  unfriendly  to  each  other,  all 
eager  for  office,  it  lacked  the  elements  of  lasting  cohe- 
sion.  The  Government  vanquished  and  yielding  to  all 
demands  and  office  thrown  open  to  political  aspirants, 
then  would  inevitably  come  competition  for  place,  be- 
coming ever  more  bitter,  with  final  disorganization  and 
disruption. 

The  minds  of  the  elder  statesmen  were  at  this  juncture 
exercised  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  expedient  to  have 
a  party  upon  which  the  Government  could  rely.  It  was 
the  idea  in  some  quarters  that  the  Kokumin  Kiokwai, 
the  JUsngioha,  the  Chikasliuseiha  and  *  Yamashita  Club 
might  form  the  nucleus  of  an  organization  upon  which 
the  cabinet  could  rely  in  its  conflict  with  the  Kenseitd. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  wish  of  some  of  the  elders  to 
keep  aloof  entirely  from  party  entanglements,  the  project 
was  abandoned.  In  the  presence  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  a  Conference  was  held  at  the  Palace  on  June 
24,  Marquises  Ito,  Saigo,  Yamagata,  and  Oyama,  and 
Counts  Inoue  and  Kuroda  beii)g  present.  A  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  advisability  of  forming  a  Govern- 
ment party  and  as  to  the  application  of  the  constitution 
to  the  Lower  House,  and  led  it  was  said  to  an  estrange- 
ment-between    Marquis    Ito    and    Yamagata  which  lasted 

*  Formed  by  the  Independent  Members  of  the  Diet  on  May  7,  1898. 
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for  a  long  time.  The  former  was  in  favour  of  a  Gov- 
ernment Party,  but  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  project 
owing  to  disagreement  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues. 
He  accordingly  saw  no  help  for  it  but  to  resign  and 
make  way  for  the  new  party. 

The  conference  was  followed  on  the  morrow  by  a 
general  resignation  of  the  cabinet. 

The  course  was  now  clear  for  the  construction  for  the 
first  time  of  a  Cabinet  on  purely  party  lines. 

Marquis  ltd  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with 
Counts  Okuma  and  Itagaki  and  inviting  them  to  take 
the  place  vacated  by  himself.  They  consented,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  General  Commissioners  of  the  Ken- 
scitdy  the  portfolios  were  distributed  as  follows  on  June 
30,   1898:— 

FIRST  PARTY  CABINET. 

{Kcnseito.) 

Premier,  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Count  Okuma,  formerly  of  the Shimpoto 

Home    Minister,    Count    Itagaki,    formerly 

of  the    Jiyuto 

Financial  Minister,  Matsuda  Masahisa,  for- 
merly of  the    Jiyuto 

Minister  of  Communications,  Hayashi  Yu- 

zo,  formerly  of  the     Jiyuto 

Minister    of  Agriculture    and    Commerce, 

Oishi  Masami,  formerly  of  the     Shimpoto 

Minister  of  Justice,  Ohigashi  Gitetsu,  for- 
merly of  the    

Minister  of  Education,  Ozaki  Yukio,  for- 
merly of  the    


tt 


>t 
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Four  of  the  Ministers  were  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any  member 
of  the  Lower  House  has  been  included  in  the  Cabinet. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  first 
Party  Cabinet,  the  progress  made  politically,  and  the  more 
sober  frame  of  mind  in  which  politics  were  considered 
was  marked  by  the  abolition  of  the  Ho-an  Jo-rei,  Peace 
Preservation  Regulations  (By  Imperial  Ordinance  of  June 
24,  1898).  This  was  one  of  the  signs  of  the  growing 
strength  of  that  policy  which  had  succeeded  in  the  preced- 
ing Session  in  passing  the  project  of  law.  Party  men  were 
also  appointed  Vice-Ministers  of  several  of  the  Depart- 
ments, and  many  other  posts,  such  as  that  of  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  Chief  of  Police,  Departmental 
Councillor,  Local  Governor,  etc.  were  bestowed  upon  ad- 
herents of  the  Kenseito.  At  this  time  what  was  iionical- 
ly  termed  riokwan  ftetsu,  feverish  hunting  for  office,  was 
prevalent. 

The  transfer  of  pow:r  from  the  clan  statesmen  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  was  hailed  with  great  re- 
joicing. It  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  step  in  the 
political  progress  of  Japan  and  was  even  termed  a  second 
Restoration. 

Not  only,  however  had  the  first  Party  Cabinet  to  con- 
tend against  the  enmity  of  statesmen  experienced  for 
thirty  years  in  the  administration,  but  internal  dissensions 
rent  it  in  twain. 

The  imperfect  cohesion  of  the  Jiyuto  and  the  Shimpoto 
and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power, 
which  led  to  mutual  jealousies,  soon  occasioned  the 
downfall  of  the  Cabinet.  At  the  General  Election  of 
August    10,    1898    the    two    parties    competed  with  each 
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other,   notwithstanding    their    alliance.       This,    the    sixth 
election  passed  off  quietly.     The  result  was  as  follows : — 

ShimpoD 112 

Jiyuto 96 

Independent  (Supporting  the  Kenseito)      5 1 


Total  Government  Supporters     259 


Kokumin  Kiokzvai    20 

Independent       21 


Total  Government  Opponents       41 


From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  there 
has  been  constant  friction  among  the  Ministers.  More- 
over the  House  of  Peers  was  dead  against  the  idea  of  a 
Party  Cabinet  and  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  fact 
that  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine  were  not  party 
men  was  also  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  majority.  The 
holders  of  the  other  portfolios  were  not  long  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
The  Vice-Minister  of  Justice  also  was  made  the  object  of 
accusation  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  concerned 
in  interference  in  the  elections,  and  was  allowed  to  resign. 

But  it  was  the  uproar  raised  by  a  reference  to  Japan 
as  a  possible  Republic,  no  doubt  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  criticising  the  existing  regime,  made  by  Mr. 
Ozaki  Yukio  in  a  public  speech  on  August  30,  which 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  break-up.  The  Minister  of 
Education  was  in  the  end  compelled  to  resign,  which  he 
did  on  the  24th  of  October.  Mr.  Inukai  Ki,  of  the 
Skimfioto,  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation.    Now  came  the  crisis. 
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To  this  step  the  Jiyuto  objected,  as  they  wished  to 
see  the  portfolio  held  by  one  of  their  own  nominees,  or, 
as  an  alternative,  desired  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  given 
to  them.  At  the  Cabinet  Council  held  for  the  discussion 
of  the  appointment  on  the  26th  the  impossibility  of  re- 
conciling the  two  sides  showed  that  the  Kenseito  was  on 
the  verge  of  disruption.  The  appointment  of  Inukai  was 
announced  on  October  27.  Two  days  later  Itagaki,  Ha- 
yashi  and  Matsuda  resigned  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Vice-Ministers  and  other  high  officials 
nominated  by  the  old  Jiyuto.  The  Shimpoto  faction  was 
approached  on  the  subject  of  dissolving  the  Kenseito,  but 
rejected  the  idea.  A  sudden  decision  to  dissolve,  at- 
tributed to  the  agency  of  Mr.  Hoshi  Torn,  was  arrived 
at  by  a  meeting  attended  by  Jiyuto  Representatives  on 
the  29th,  and  a  new  Kenseito  was  forthwith  started.  Its 
principles  were  declared  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
old  Kenseito.  Messrs  Kataoka,  Ebara,  and  Hoshi  became 
General  Commissioners,  being  afterwards  joined  by  Baron 
Suematsu.  The  Shimpoto  branch,  taken  aback,  met  on 
the  30th  and  again  on  Novemcer  1,  when  they  decided 
to  style  themselves  Kensei  honto  (Original  Constitutional 
Party).  On  November  3,  the  Kensei  honto  was  formally 
constituted,  Messrs  Suzuki  Juen,  Hiraoka  Kotaro,  Kudo 
Kokan,  Oi  Kentaro,  Kono  Hironaka,  being  the  General 
Commissioners.  Its  programme  too  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  old  Kenseito. 

On  the  31st  Count  Okuma  resigned. 

Thus  expired  the  short  lived  Party  Cabinet. 

But  during  its  existence  it  had  instituted  a  system  of 
reforms  in  various  Departments,  differentiating  political 
from  business  officials,  partly  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
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the  employment  in  Government  Departments  of  men  who 
had  rendered  service  to  their  party.  In  addition,  a  de- 
crease was  effected  in  the  number  of  officials  and  the 
salaries  of  those  of  lower  rank  were  raised. 

On  the  8th  of  November  a  new  Cabinet  under  the 
Premiership  of  Marquis  Yamagata  was  gazetted.  It  ap- 
peared at  the  outside  to  be  their  wish  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  any  political  party,  but  it  was  early  per- 
ceived that  such  an  attitude  would  be  incompatible  with 
a  peaceful  session. 

Although  the  Kensci  hontd  comprised  a  majority  in 
the  Lower  House,  the  attention  of  the  Government  was 
rather  turned  towards  the  Kenseito.  The  Premier  had  a 
meeting  with  Count  Itagaki  a  day  or  two  after  entering 
upon  office  when  negotiations  for  an  understanding  were 
opened.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  latter,  aided  by 
Messrs  Hoshi  and  Kataoka,  an  understanding  was  enter- 
ed into  with  them.  So  shortly  afterwards  the  Kenstit'j 
made  a  public  announcement  on  November  29,  stating 
that  as  the  Government  were  in  accord  with  the  views 
held  by  the  party,  they  might  rely  upon  their  support 
and  the  two  together  would  labour  side  by  side  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  perfecting  of  Con- 
stitutionalism. On  November  30,  Marquis  Yamagata  by 
invitation  received  the  Ministers  and  the  leaders  and 
many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  at  his  official  re- 
sidence, and  made  a  declaration  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  Government  co-operation  with  the  Kenseito.  By 
this  action  the  party  showed  their  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  purely  party 
Cabinet  and  that  the  Elder  Statesmen  were  still  in- 
dispensable. 
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The  13th  session  of  the  Diet  was  called  for  November 
7,  1898.  Messrs  Kataoka  and  Motoda  were  again  elect- 
ed President  and  Vice-President,  respectively. 

Kernel  honto,  unlike  the  Kenseito,  declined  to  have  any 
dealings  with  the  Cabinet,  but  on  the  contrary  deter- 
mined to  take  up  a  line  of  conduct  at  variance  with  that 
adopted  by  the  Government.  Its  constitution  they  con- 
sidered violated  their  principles,  which  called  for  a  party 
Cabinet,  and  which  they  resolutely  adhered  to.  Their  at- 
titude however  was  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
support  of  the  Kenseito  and  the  Kokumin  Kiokwai. 
Thus  the  augury  for  a  quiet  Session  was  from  the  be- 
ginning favourable. 

The  bill  for  increasing  the  land  tax  was  passed  in  a 
modified  form  by  arrangement  with  the  Kenseito  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Kensei  honto.  The 
Kokumin  Kiokwai  also  continued  its  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  5th  of  July  1899  it  dissolved  to  come  into 
existence  again  as  the  Teikoku-to  (^  @j|  JU),  Imperialist 
Party.  At  the  same  time  it  gave  a  promise  of  assisting 
the  Government  and  co-operating  with  the  Kenseito, 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  Marquis  ltd  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  in  Kiushu 
on  the  necessity  for  re-construction  of  political  parties. 
Undaunted  by  their  failure  at  the  13th  Session,  the  Ken- 
sei honto  persevered  in  the  course  of  action  they  had 
adopted.  They  held  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  order  to  spread  their  views;  Count  Okuma 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.  Approval  was, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Kioto  on  May  27,  given  to  resolu- 
tions calling  for  adjustment   of  the  administration,  reduc- 
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tion  of  expenditure,  the  restoration  of  the  land  tax,  post 
and  telegraph  rates  and  the  soy  tax  to  their  former 
level  without  recourse  to  other  fresh  sources  of  taxa- 
tion: — These  reforms  to  be  effected  at  the  14th  Session 
of  the  Diet.  At  a  gathering  at  the  Koto  Nakamuraro 
Tokio,  later  in  the  year,  November  17,  at  which  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Count  Okuma  and  Viscounts  Tani  and 
Miura,  the  frilowing  programme  was  sanctioned :—  (1) 
Administrative  adjustment  in  the  army  and  navy,  Formosa, 
and  all  other  directions.  Restoration  of  three  taxes  above 
specified  to  their  old  rates  without  recourse  to  new 
sources  of  taxation,  (2.)  Active  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
extension  of  national  interests  and  prestige,  preservation 
of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  (3.)  Re- 
duction of  unproductive  enterprises  in  the  Budget,  en- 
couragement of  education,  development  of  national  re- 
sources, rapid  completion  of  means  of  communication  and 
transport  and  of  works  for  preventing  floods,  (4.)  Reform 
of  the  abuses  of  officialdom,  and  of  the  evil  of  in- 
terference with  elections,  (5.)  Suitable  steps  in  accord 
with  party  principles  and  decision  of  Representatives  to 
be  taken  to  deal  with  matters  coming  up  at  the  ensuing 
Session  of  the  Diet. 

Thus  their  continued  opposition  to  the  Government 
was  in  the  main  based  upon  the  question  of  taxation. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  China  and  Korea  is  made  a  plank  in  their 
platform  a  matter  upon  which  they  have  dealt  with 
much  insistence  ever  since. 

The  Kenseito  had  in  the  interval  between  the  13th 
and  14th  Sessions  remained  staunch  in  its  allegiance  to 
the  Cabinet.       On    November    15,    1899,  Messrs    Hoshi, 
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Matsuda,  Suematsu  and  Hayashi  were  appointed  General 
Commissioners  and  they  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the 
party  for  the  next  Session,  (1.)  The  extension  of  the 
franchise,  (2.)  State  purchase  of  private  railways  and  the 
completion  of  projected  lines,  (3.)  State  defrayment  of 
local  prison  expenditure,  (4.)  Abolition  of  the  I^aw  of 
Political  Associations,  etc.  They  also  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  their  support  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  14th  Session  of  the  Diet,  which  was  formally 
opened  on  November  22,  1899,  like  its  predecessor, 
passed  without  striking  incident.  The  Kenseihonto  lost  no 
time  in  opening  fight  over  the  question  which  they  had 
declared  to  have  at  heart.  But  the  Government  still  re- 
tained its  hold  over  the  Kenseito  which  admitted  of  the 
administration  being  conducted  and  legislation  enacted 
without  friction. 

The  proposals  of  the  opposition  for  the  restoration  of 
the  three  taxes  to  their  old  rate  were  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the   8th    of  December. 

The  business  of  the  Session  included  the  passing  of 
the  Revived  Election  Law  which  became  operative  for 
the  first  time  on  August  10,  1902.  The  law  was  pub- 
lished as  Law  No.  73  March  28,  1900,  and  amended 
slightly  by  Law  No.  38  of  April  4,  1903.  It  is  divided 
into  13  chapters  which  treat  of,  (1.)  Electoral  districts, 
(2.)  Rights  of  electing  and  of  being  eligible  for  election, 
(3.)  Election  lists,  (4.)  Elections,  voting  and  voting 
places,  (5.)  Control  of  voting  places,  (6.)  Opening  of 
ballot  boxes  and  places  for  the  opening  of  ballot  boxes, 
(7.)  Election  meetings,  (8.)  Elected  persons,  (9.)  Term  of 
membership  and  elections  to  fill  vacancies,  (10.)  Lawsuits 
about  elections  and  the  results  of  elections,  (1 1.)  Punitive 
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regulations,  (12.)  Supplementaay  regulations,  (13.)  Ad- 
ditional regulations.  The  number  of  members  is  raised 
from  300  to  381,  and  there  are  71  representatives  of  City 
and  308  of  Country  districts.  Voting  districts  correspond 
with  the  limits  of  Cities,  towns  and  villages.  No  altera- 
tion is  to  be  made  in  the  membership  or  areas  for  ten 
years.  No  property  qualification  is  now  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Candidates,  while  the  annual  payment  of  land 
tax  or  other  direct  national  taxes  by  electors  is  reduced 
from  15  to  10  yen.  Another  important  change  introduc- 
ed is  voting  by  secret  ballot.  A  relative  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  ballots  secured  election  under  the  old 
Law,  but  it  is  now  necessary  that  Candidates  should 
have  not  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  number  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  number  of  persons  borne  in  the  elec- 
toral lists  by  the  fixed  number  of  members  for  the  dis- 
tricts in  question.  The  alterations  made  in  the  law  are 
meant  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  corruption,  to  ensure 
secrecy  and  to  bring  it  into  line  as  regard  details  with 
recent  legislation. 

In  several  places  the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of  the 
New  Law  remains  to  be  specially  determined  by  Im- 
perul  Ordinance,  so  that  the  number  elected  in  August 
falls  somewhat  short  of  the  full  number. 

The  number  of  persons  possessing  electoral  rights  on  the 
30th  of  April  1902  was  967,227,  of  whom  67,979  were  city 
electors,  896,646  in  country  districts  and  2602  in  Islands. 

But  the  Kenseito  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
with  the  portion   that    fell    to    them   as    their  reward  for 


*  Nichi  Nichi  Shimbun. 

f  On  October  4,  1 900    the   "Club"    placed  the  prot>able  number  under 
the  new  Klcclion  Law  at  796,578. 
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aiding  the  Government.  They  found  that  Marquis  Y4- 
magata  placed  his  own  opinion  before  theirs  and  fancied 
that  his  attitude  was  one  of  disdain  of  party  interference. 
Negotiations  took  place  between  them  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  March  and  April  and  as  a  result  new  civil 
service  regulations  were  issued  27,  April  1900.  With 
these  on  which  they  had  been  building  their  hopes  of 
admittance,  to  places  under  the  Government,  they  were 
ill  pleased.  They  did  not  think  that  party  participation 
in  office  had  sufficient  weight  attached  to  it.  They  were 
unwilling,  however,  to  precipitate  a  crisis  as  the  wedding 
of  His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Crown  Prince  was  to 
take  place  on  the  10th  of  May.  Accordingly  they  de- 
layed action  until  the  17th  of  that  month,  when,  at  a 
meeting  of  adherents  of  the  party,  it  was  resolved  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  continue  the  status  quo  with  the 
Government. 

On  May  20,  in  consequence  of  the  regulations,  pro- 
viding for  cases  which  should  not  fall  within  the  purview 
of  the  Civil  Service  Regulations  the  offices  of  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Cabinet  and  of  Chief  of  Secretariat  in 
the  various  Departments  were  able  to  be  filled  from  the 
ranks  of  party  men.  Still  displeased,  the  General  Com- 
missioners paid  a  formal  visit  to  Marquis  Yamagata,  and 
the  conference  which  took  place  led  to  a  declaration  that 
the  Kenseito  would  act  independently  of  the  Cabinet  for 
the  future.  They  subsequently  proceeded  to  call  upon 
Marquis  ltd  towards  whom  their  hopes  had  turned  as 
soon  as  it  became  evident  that  they  would  break  with 
the  Yamagata  Cabinet,  and  invited  the  Marquis  to  enter 
their  party  as  its  Head.  They  were  told  that  the 
matter  would  receive   careful   consideration    and    on    July 
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8»  they  at  length  obtained  a  promise  from  Marquis  ltd 
that  he  would  join  with  the  Kenseito  in  bringing  together 
a  party  of  which  he  would  assume  the  leadership. 
Count  Inoue  took  a  great  part  in  the  work.  In  a  few 
weeks  time  the  project  was  ripe,  for  fulfilment.  On 
August  25,  1900  the  projected  formation  of  the  Rikken 
Seiyukwai  (Party  of  Friends  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment) (]£  3J  jgfc  ~£ji  f^),  successor  to  the  Jiyuto  and  the 
Kenseito  was  announced.  The  principles  of  the  reconstruct- 
ed party  were  enunciated  in  the  following  terms : — 

(1.)  The  party  would  dutifully  guard  the  Constitution, 
and  would,  conformably  to  its  provisions,  perfect  the 
working  of  the  Sovereign  Power,  and  so  carry  out 
important  national  undertakings  and  maintain  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  the  people,  (2.)  Bearing  in  mind  the 
comprehensive  plans  of  the  Restoration,  they  would 
labour  in  the  cause  of  civilization,  by  assisting  in  their 
execution  and  so  promoting  the  fortunes  of  the  country, 
(3.)  They  were  desirous  of  perfecting  the  organs  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  preserving  their  impartiality  and 
would  aim  at  making  selection  (for  office)  unbiassed, 
simplification  of  business  the  making  clear  where  re- 
sponsibility lay,  a  well  disciplined  officialdom,  smart  ex- 
ecution of  business, — all  which  things  must  be  made  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  the  times,  (4.)  Importance  should  be 
attached  to  foreign  arTahs  and  friendship  with  treaty 
nations  should  be  strengthened,  and  they  should  labour 
for  a  civilized  administration  wh  ch  would  be  a  security 
to  foreigners  and  prove  Japan  to  be  a  law-governed 
country,  (5.)  National  defences  must  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  perfection  to  accord  with  the  condition  of  affairs 
at    home  and  abroad,  and   the  national    rights  should  be 
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properly  protected  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  resources,  (6.)  The  national  founda- 
tion should  be  firmly  laid  by  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, the  development  of  the  national  character  so  that 
they  might  all  perform  their  duty  to  the  nation,  (7.)  The 
financial  existence  of  the  country  to  be  placed  on  a  live 
basis  by  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  industry  navi- 
gation, and  commerce,  and  the  facilitation  of  communica- 
tion, (8.)  Local  self  government  to  be  made  the  means 
of  uniting  the  various  units,  socially  and  economically, 
(9.)  They  would  respect  their  party  responsibilities  to- 
wards the  nation,  and  labour  for  the  public  benefit  cir- 
cumspectly and  in  avoidance  of  long  standing  evils. 

The  Committee  of  organization  of  the  Seiyukwai  con- 
sisted of  Baron  Suematsu,  Messrs  Hoshi,  Matsuda  and 
Hayashi,  General  Commissioners  of  the  Kenscito,  and 
Marquis  Saionji,  Viscount  Watanabe,  Barons  Honda  and 
Kaneko,  Messrs  Haseba  Junko,  Watanabe  Koki,  (oka 
Ikuzo,  Tsuzuki  Keiroku. 

On  August  27.  Mr.  Ozaki  Yukio  was  expelled  from 
the  Progressionist  Party  because  of  his  expressed  desire 
to  dissolve  the  party  and  unite  with  the  new  association. 
Subsequently  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  constituencies 
they  blamed  him  for  his  action  in  the  matter. 

On  September  13,  1900  the  Kcnseito  finally  met  to 
dissolve  and  make  way  for  the  Rikken  Seiyukwai. 

The  perfection  of  constitutional  Government  was  declar- 
ed to  be  the  desired  end  of  the  change  which  had  been 
accomplished. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  party  accepted  Marquis  ltd 
on  his  own  conditions  and  knowing  that  his  views  as  to 
Government  by  party  did  not  coincide  with  their  own. 
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The  inaugural  ceremony  of  the  Seiyukwai  was  perform- 
ed at  the  Imperial  Hotel  Tokio,  on  September  15. 

By    the    Progressists    the    Seiyukwai  was  not  regarded 

with  favour.     Count  Okuma  took  an  early  opportunity  of 

delivering  a  speech  in  which,  while  rejoicing  that  one  of 

the  clan  statesmen  had  showed  the  progress  of  the  nation 

by  accepting    party    influence    as  inevitable,  he  remarked 

that  he  was  not  disposed    to   do  anything  in  the  way  of 
co-operation  or  union. 

To  counterbalance  the  weight  lent  to  the  Seiyukivai  by 
the  leaderships  of  Marquis  ltd,  the  Kenseilionto  decided 
towards  the  end  of  1900  to  request  Count  Okuma  to  be- 
come the  head,  formally,  of  their  organization.  On  the 
1 8th  of  December  the  party  was  re-organized  at  a  general 
meeting    held    in    Tokio,    the  Count  becoming  President, 

and  a  business  committee  of  five  members  being  appointed. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  formation  and  comparative- 
ly brief  existence  of  a  political  association  called  the 
Kokutninddmei'kwai  (0  R  |P]  5ft  &)t  National  Union.  Or- 
ganized in  September  1900  when  the  future  of  China 
seemed  doubtful,  it  was  dissolved  on  April  27,  1902,  the 
objects  of  the  union  namely  the  preservation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  and  the  restoration  of  tranquility 
there,  being  deemed  to  have  been  assured  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  and  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  between  Russia  and  China  regarding  Man- 
churia. Prince  Konoe,  President  of  the  Upper  House, 
was  President  of  the  Association,  and  Messrs  Inukai  Ki 
and  Sasa  Tomofusa  were  leading  spirits  in  it.  It  was 
supported  by  the  Toa  do-bun  kivai  (East  Asia  Common 
Script  Society)  and  by  the  Progressives,  but  was  regard- 
ed with    open    hostility    by    the  Seiyukivai  and  with  dis- 
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pleasure  by  the  Government.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  Japan  for  political  associations  to  be  formed  for  speci- 
fic purposes  and  to  be  dissolved  on  the  fulfilment  of 
these  objects,  and  the  Kokumin  ddmei  kwai  is  but  one 
instance  out  of  many  which  have  occurred  during  the 
past  twenty  years. 

The  resignation  of  the  Yamagata  Cabinet  had  been  de- 
layed by  the  Boxer  troubles  in  China  and  the  inadvisa- 
bility  of  change  of  government  until  tranquility  had  been 
substantially  restored.  Consequently  it  was  not  until 
October  19,  that  Marquis  ltd  formed  his  Cabinet,  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  which  belonged  to  the  Sei~ 
yukivai. 

Of  the  old  Jiyuto  leaders,  Baron  Suematsu  held  the 
portfolio  of  Home  affairs.  Mr.  Matsuda  of  Education, 
Mr.  Hayashi  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Mr.  Hayashi 
of  Communications.  Much  regret  was  felt  that  Count 
Inoue  was  not  included,  as  he  was  expected  to  hold  a 
portfolio.  This  may  be  called  the  second  Party  Cabinet 
in  Japan,  and  it  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  a  trans- 
fer of  the  reins  of  power  from  the  older  statesmen  into 
the  hands  of  younger  men.  Marquis  ltd  being  the  only 
veteran  remaining.  But  like  its  predecessor  it  suffered 
from  lack  of  homogeneity. 

With  regard  to  the  Teikokuto  they  were  at  first  inclin- 
ed to  lend  their  countenance  to  the  new  Ministry,  but 
on  December  19,  they  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  its  attitude  towards  the  Constitution  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  violated  their 
principles. 

The  weakest  feature  in  the  Cabinet  was  the  holding  of 
the  portfolio  of  Finance  by  Viscount  Watanabe.     Belong- 
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ing  to  Shinshu,  originally  not  a  party  pian  and  averse  to 
Government  by  party,  the  Viscount  had  consented  wifh 
reluctance  to  join  the  Seiyukwau  He  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  General  Committee  in  the  beginning,  but 
was  deposed  from  that  post  shortly  afterwards  owing  to 
serious  differences  of  opinion  between  himself  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee.  The  latter  issued  a 
very  violent  manifesto  attacking  him  whereupon  Marquis 
Ito  removed  all  the  fifteen  members  of  the  committe, 
subsequently  re-appointing  twelve  of  them,  nominating 
Mr.  Ozaki  Yukio  in  the  place  of  Viscount  Watanabe. 
Thus  Viscount  Watanabe  took  office  under  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  and  his  appointment  was  greeted  with 
much  opposition.  During  the  ensuing  six  months  his  re- 
lations with  his  colleagues  of  the  Seiyukwai  grew  more 
and  more  strained.  Frequent  expression  of  desire  for  his 
retirement  was  the  subject  of  newspaper  articles.  The 
agitation  against  him  came  to  a  head  early  in  April 
1901.  He  then  annouueed,  in  his  capacity  as  Finance 
Minister,  that  the  execution  of  certain  undertakings  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  which  had  just  been  passed  and 
had  taken  effect  from  the  1st  of  that  month,  would  re- 
quire to  be  postponed  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
raising  the  domestic  loan  contemplated  in  the  same  esti- 
mates. This  announcement  was  met  with  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation. He  was  accused  of  being  utterly  lacking  in 
sense  of  responsibility,  This  alteration  of  his  own  pro- 
posals in  such  a  radical  manner  immediately  after  their 
acceptance  by  the  Diet,  was  held  to  be  a  demonstration 
of  his  unfitness  to  control  the  national  finances.  Viscount 
Watanabe,  however  resolutely  refuced  to  resign  unless  in 
company  with    his    colleagues.     He  disclaimed   individual 
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responsibility  in  the  matter,  maintaining  that  the  Cabinet 
had  as  a  body  agreed  that  postponement  of  some  of  the 
national  undertakings  was  inevitable,  and  that  he  would 
stand  or  fall  with  the  others. 

On  April  20,  five  of  the  Ministers,  all  prominent  meiji- 
bers  of  the  Seiyukwcd,  conveyed  to  Marquis  I  to  a  warn- 
ing of  their  intention  to  leave  office  if  the  services  of 
Viscount  Watanabe  were  retained.  It  was  subsequently 
thought  that  a  compromise  had  been  arrived  at  by  mutual 
concession  on  points  of  finance  and  that  the  matter  would 
be  allovved  to  drop.  But  disputes  again  arose  within  the 
Cabinet,  and  outside  of  it  private  members  of  the  Seiyu- 
kwai  showed  a  disinclination  to  allow  the  Finance  Min- 
ister to  tontinue  in  office ;  a  committee  elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  party  sought  and  obtained  an  appointment 
for  an  interview  with  Marquis  Ito  in  order  to  lay  their 
views  before  him.  The  interview  was  fixed  for  the  2nd 
of  May,  but  on  the  mortiing  of  that  day  the  Premier 
suddenly  repaired  to  tha  Palace  and  handed  in  his  re- 
signation, to  the  surprise  of  the  public  generally.  Marquis 
Saionji  took  the  vacated  place,  temporarily. 

The  political  crisis  lasted  exactly  one  month.  On  Mar- 
quis Ito's  resignation  a  conference  of  the  elder  statesmen. 
Marquis  Yamagata,  Marquis  Saigd,  Count  Matsukata,  and 
Count  Inoue  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor.  They  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  alternative  to  an  ltd  Cabinet  at 
the  moment  and  invited  the  Marquis  to  re-consider  his 
decision.  The  newspapers  too  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
were  practically  unanimous  in  the  view  that  no  one  but 
Marquis  ltd  was  in  a  position  to  form  a  cabinet  which 
should  contain  any  of  the  elements  of  stability,  because  of 
his    command    of   a    majority    in    the    House  .of    Repre- 
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sentatives.  This  demonstrates  the  light  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  political  parties  had  now  come  to  be  regarded. 
But  Marquis  Ito  proved  unyielding.  Further  conferences 
of  the  elder  Statesmen  and  negotiation  between  them  and 
the  late  Premier  were  of  no  avail.  The  delay  led  to 
much  criticism  of  the  older  statesmen.  It  was  argued 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
but  that  instead  of  boldly  grasping  the  situation,  each 
one  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  some  one  else.  The  people  were  tired  of  their  in- 
action and  if  they  were  unable  to  perform  their  former 
functions,  they  should  retire  from  the  political  arena, 
making  way  for  younger  and  more  vigorous  men. 

As  the  resolve  of  Marquis  Ito  not  to  come  forward 
again  in  the  meantime  turned  out  to  be  unalterable,  owing 
partly,  it  was  said,  to  his  unwillingness  to  face  the  House 
of  Peers  until  his  relations  with  Marquis  Yamagata  re- 
gained their  old  friendly  footing,  Viscount  Katsura  was 
sent  for  by  the  Emperor  on  the  26th  May  and  com- 
manded to  do  his  best  to  form  a  Cabinet. 

On  June  2nd  the  Katsura  Cabinet  was  gazetted.  It 
was  a  new  departure  in  that  it  was  not  under  the  leader- 
ship, nor  did  it  contain  any  of  the  elder  statesmen,  whose 
presence  had  hitherto  been  considered  essential  in  a  Cabi- 
net. On  the  other  hand,  no  representatives  of  political 
parties  were  included  in  its  composition.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  believe  in  the  future  of  political  parties, 
it  thus  marked  a  transition  stage  between  the  relinquish- 
ment  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  statesmen  who  had 
controlled  the  administration  of  modern  Japan,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  political  parties  and  the  assumption  of 
Governing  Authority  by  their  leaders. 
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The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Seiyukwai  towards  the 
new.  Cabinet  may  be  characterized  as  of  indifferent  neu- 
trality. Marquis  ltd  had  exerted  his  influence  to  prevent 
the  party  from  becoming  hostile  on  trivial  grounds,  ber 
seeching  them  publicly  not  to  offer  opposition  to  the  in- 
coming Government  unless  their  method  of  conducting 
public  affairs  demanded  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Progressives,  they  were  inclined 
to  stand  by  the  Cabinet  and  negotiations  were  entered 
into  with  a  view  to  an  understanding,  But  no  definite 
agreement  was  concluded  and  the  Progressives  have 
continued  in  a  position  of  benevolent   neutrality. 

Early  in  the  year  there  had  occurred  a  secession  from 
the  ranks  of  this  party  over  the  question  of  taxatiou. 
Count  Dkuma  carrying  the  majority  of  the  party  with 
him  supported  the  proposals  of  the  Government  for  in- 
creased taxation  on  the  score  of  national  necessity.  Those 
of  opposite  views,  practically  the  Old  Kakushinto  coterie 
including  Messrs  Kudo  Kokan,  Chigashi  Gitetsu,  Suzuki 
Juen,  Baron  Kusumoto,  etc.,  severed  their  connection  with 
the  party  on  February  18.  They  styled  themselves  the 
Sanshi  Club  (^  H)>  because  they  were  thirty  four  in 
number  and  the  year  of  secession  was  the  thirty  fourth 
year  of  Meiji.  Since  then  they  have  kept  apart,  holding 
and  advocating  their  own  views,  although  there  has  been 
talk  of  their  return  to  their  old  party  and  their  votes  are 
reckoned  as  available  as  a  rule  for  the  Progressives. 

The  Imperialists  passed  a  resolution  of  confidence  in 
the  ministry. 

It  was  expected  at  first  that  the  Katsura  Cabinet  would 
be  a  mere  stop  gap,  but  it  passed  successfully  through 
the  sixteenth    session    of  the    Diet,   and  indeed  holds  at 
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present  (September  1902),  a  stronger  position  than  ever 
owing  to  its  conduct  of  affairs  having  on  the  Whole  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  people.  A  threatened  crisis  over 
the  propbsals  of  the  Budget  was  averted  by  the  action 
of  the  more  moderate  sectibn  of  the  Seiyukwai  members 
who  showed  theft  intention  to  leave  the  pslrty  and  sup- 
port the  Government  if  the  former  persisted  in  the  line 
it  had  adopted  regarding  the  estimates.  The  Government 
consequently  triutfiphed,  but  the  Seiyukwai  took  venge- 
ance by  excelling  some  of  the  recalcitrant  members, 
Messrs  Inoue  Kakugoro,  Shigeno  Kfenjiro,  and  Den 
Kenjiro. 

The  result  of  the  *  General  Election  which  commenced 
on  August  10  was  a  victory  for  the  Seiyu-kwai.  There 
appears  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  exact  figures,  but 
the  Jmmin  gives  the  following  as  the  estimate  arrived 
at  by  the  Authorities : — f 

Seiyfc-kivai 

IKensei-fwnto      
Sanshi  Club      8J104 
Niigata  Progressives 

Imperialists        

Independent      


Total      375 

X  The  Moji  election  has  yet  to  take  place  owing  to 
illegality  in  the  voting.     The  Jimmin  however,  gives   199 

*  Prior  to  the  election  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  issued  instruc- 
tions to  the  Local  Governors,  enjoining  non-interference  and  absolute  im- 
partiality. 

t  These  are  the  figures  given  by  the  Nichi  Nichi. 

\  Took  place  on  October  10,  1902,  when  a  Candidate  in  sympathy, 
with  the  Stiyft-kwai  was  elected. 
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as  its  own  estimate  of  the  Seiyu-kwai  figures,  while  the 
Asald  gives  190,  crediting  the  Progressives  with  112. 
from  the  Hochi  Shitnbtin^  an  organ  of  the  Progressionists 
to  the  following  extract  is  taken. 

Footnote : — Article  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  Tapan  Daily  Mail"  on  October  ijt  1902: — 

The  Seiyu-kwai,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  occupies  a 
position  unique  in  the  history  of  Japanese  political 
parties.  It  has  a  plurality  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives—not a  mere  majority  as  compared  with  any  other 
party,  but  a  plurality  of  the  whole  House.  Hitherto  the 
most  powerful  political  association  in  the  country  could 
only  claim  to  be  stronger  than  any  rival,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  combinations  and  consultations  were 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  any  measure  whether  for  or 
against  the  Government.  Not  infrequently  the  extreme 
of  parliamentary  illogicality  was  witnessed — a  small 
coterie  of  politicians  holding  the  casting  vote  and  being 
thus  enabled  to  control  the  whole  situation.  But  the 
Seiyu-kwai  can  now  muster  force  superior  to  the  com- 
bined strength  of  all  its  rivals.  If  it  decides  to  oppose 
the  Ministry  next  session,  one  of  two  things  must  ensue 
— either  a  change  of  Cabinet  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
Lower  House.  To  Englishmen  it  will  doubtless  appear 
strange  that  a  Ministry  should  attempt  to  remain  iq 
office  without  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  Lower 
House.  But  parliamentary  affairs  in  Japan  are  not  yet 
in  accord  with  British  models.  The  present  Cabinet  as- 
sumed office  with  open  disavowal  of  parliamentary  sup- 
port. It  represents  the  familiar  chozen  shugi,  or  inde- 
pendent policy,  which  is  one  of  the  transition  stages 
from    a    bureaucracy    to    constitutional     institutions.       It 
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takes  its  mandate  from  the  Throne  alone,  and  does  not 
acknowledge  direct  responsibility  to  any  political  party. 
If,  then,  the  Seiyu-hwai  should  marshal  its  forces  against 
the  Ministry  next  session,  the  Cabinet  would  be  logically 
following  the  rule  of  its  existence  did  it  send  the  mem- 
bers back  to  their  constituencies,  a  sentence  which  the 
members,  having  just  incurred  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  a  general  election,  will  naturally  be  most  anxious  to 
avoid.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  things  will  ever  be 
pushed  to  such  a  flagrant  issue.  The  Seiyukwai  is 
under  the  leadership  of  Marquis  Ito,  who,  more  than 
any  statesman  in  the  country,  enjoys  the  Sovereign's 
confidence.  Marquis  Ito's  attitude  towards  the  present 
Cabinet  is  avowedly  directed  by  the  principle  of  mini- 
sterial stability.  Strongly  opposed  to  ephemeral  tenure 
of  office,  he  desires  to  educate  among  politicians  a  con- 
viction that  the  interests  of  party  must  always  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  State,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
disturbing  the  occupants  of  the  seats  of  power  merely 
because  of  their  occupation.  So  long  as  that  process  of 
education  can  be  continued  without  over-straining  the 
cohesion  of  the  Seiyu-kwai,  Marquis  Ito  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue it,  and  when  it  becomes  difficult  to  continue,  we 
may  J>e  sure  that  the  necessary  readjustments  will  be 
effected  without  anything  like  a  crisis. 
Progressives,  gives  the  figures  as :  — 

Progressives 118 

Seiyu-kwai    188 

Imperialists 19 

Independent 50 
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In  any  case,  *the  party  led  by  Marquis  ltd  will  com- 
mand a  clear  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Whether  or  not  it  will  be  a  compact  body  is 
quite  another  question.  During  its  brief  existence  the 
party  lias  not  enjoyed  much  freedom  from  internal  dis- 
sension. From  time  to  time  there  have  been  rumours 
that  it  would  dissolve  and  a  union  be  effected  between 
a  section  of  its  members  and  the  Progressives.  Already 
it  is  said  to  be  divided  over  the  land  tax  question  which 
promises  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
by  which  the  Diet  will  be  confronted  in  its  seventeenth 
session  (1902-03). 

Political  parties  have  now  become  a  distinct  power  in 
the  land  and  the  day  may  come  when  they  shall  reach 
the  final  goal  of  their  ambition,  namely  the  control  of 
the  administration.  From  small  and  insignificant  begin- 
nings they  have  gradually  progressed  in  influence  and  in 
organization.  As  by  degrees  they  have  been  getting  rid 
of  their  unruly  and  dangerous  elements  and  learning  to 
a  greater  extent  the  lesson  of  responsibility,  they  have 
more  and  more  gained  the  popular  confidence.  Possess- 
ing practically  the  power  of  the  purse, — for  in  the  Diet 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  first  say  as  to  the 
details  of  the  Budget  presented  by  the  Government, — 
they  have  always  to  be  reckoned  with.  And  with  the 
perfection  of  their  organization,  and  the  growth  of  their 
experience  they  will  have  to  be  more  and  more  taken 
into  account  in  the  future.  The  power  which  the  Lower 
House  can  exercise  is  indeed  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  failing  to  obtain  its  consent  to  the   Budget,  the 

*  See  Footnote — (Kxtract  from  Article    in  Jiipan  Daily  Mail  of   ( >cto- 
I>er  13,  1902). 
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Government  can  order  dissolution  and  the  estimates  for 
the  current  financial  year  are  then  again  adopted.  But 
no  statesman  can  afford  to  neglect  political  parties  or 
hope  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  State  for  long  in  face 
of  the  opposition  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. One  of  the  greatest  of  Japan's  Statesmen — 
Count  Oku  ma — has  from  the  early  days  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  one  of  the  principal  parties,  and  Marquis 
ltd  recently  consented  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  other 
large  party.  Party  Cabinets  have  already  been  attempt- 
ed, but  have  so  far  not  proved  a  success.  With  a 
longer  trial,  however,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  some  day  be  a  recognized  feature  of  the 
national  polity.  There  are  some  who  sneer  at  the 
parties  and  minimize  the  importance  of  the  field  of 
work  lying  before  them.  These  are  not  the  more 
serious  students  of  modern  Japanese  history.  We  have 
seen  in  this  sketch  how  the  parties  have  gradually  de- 
veloped and  advanced  and  that  the  most  able  of  states- 
men feel — and  the  feeling  is  constantly  more  and  more  im- 
portant— that  they  are  no  longer  a  negligeable  quantity, 
but  that  they  must  be  considered  and  consulted  and 
their  assistance  sought.  With  the  retirement,  which  can- 
not now  be  long  delayed,  of  the  elder  statesmen  from  the 
arena  of  politics,  will  come  the  opportunity  for  the 
party  men.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  of 
Japan  there  is  ample  room  foi  the  exercise  of  large 
powers  by  political  parties.  Considering  the  brief 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  political  parties  had  their 
origin  in  Japan,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  faults 
incident  to  youth,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
position  they  have  now  attained.     It  is  true  that  charges 
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of  bribery  and  corruption  have  from  time  to  time  been 
justly  brought  against  many  of  their  members.  It  is 
also  true  that  at  a  time  when  they  hesitated  to  grant 
the  expenditure  deemed  necessary  for  national  require- 
ments, the  House  of  Representatives  cheerfully  voted  an 
increase  in  the  annual  allowances  of  members  from  800 
to  2,000  yen.  But  when  times  of  national  emergency 
have  come,  all  parties  have  united  to  sink  their 
differences  and  devoted  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  face 
and  overcome  the  difficulty  and  danger.  And  to  their 
credit  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  they  have  assisted  in 
securing  a  large  measure  of  liberty  to  the  subject  and  of 
freedom  for  the  press  and  political  associations. 

There  have  of  course  been  unruly  scenes  in  the  Lower 
House  at  times,  but  on  the  whole,  in  the  conduct  of 
business,  it  may  be  said  to  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  Representative  Bodies  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

With  regard  to  representation,  the  agricultural  interest 
preponderates,  as  so  many  of  the  members  are  of  the 
agricultural  class,  the  mercantile  world  being  represented 
in  only  a  small  degree. 

That  there  have  been  no  distinct  and  well  defined 
party  issues  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  feudalism 
gave  place  so  suddenly  to  a  modern  state  of  society. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  period  of  preparation  for  the 
change,  but  the  old  was  transformed  into  the  new  with- 
out any  very  marked  transition  period.  The  leaders  of 
thought  and  those  who  have  taken  up  the  work  of 
national  rejuvenation  have  consequently  all  been  men  of 
progressive  tendencies.  For  it  was  clear  that  Japan 
must  advance  rapidly,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
West,  if  she  wished  to  take  her  place  as  she  has  now 
done,  on   terms  of  absolute  equality  among  the  Nations. 
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Thorough  reform  and  reorganization  were  a  vital  neces- 
sity, and  at  the  same  time  this  truth  was  so  apparent  to 
intelligent  minds  that  in  Japan  those  whose  thoughts 
have  preferred  to  revert  for  guidance  to  the  past  have 
had  few  followers  during  the  past  thirty  years — parti- 
cularly in  the  political  world.  The  outcome  has  been 
that  all  the  parties,  with  the  exception  of  very  minor 
and  negligeable  groups,  have  been  advocates  of  reform 
and  progress  and  staunch  upholders  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  With  all  this,  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  has  never 
for  a  moment  been  lost  sight  of  by  any  of  the  parties 
and  their  programmes  have  been  filled  with  laudable  de- 
sires for  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  House.  Another 
reason  for  vagueness  of  programme  appears  to  be  the 
comparatively  subordinate  part  played  by  political  parties 
in  the  Government  of  the  country.  Inability  until  recently, 
to  cany  out  plans,  at  times  prevents  their  being  made. 
That  they  have  frequently  opposed  the  Government  in 
cases  where  opposition  for  its  own  sake  has  been  the 
only  recognizable  principle  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  they  have  all  along  been 
struggling  for  a  share  in  the  administration,  to  give 
effect  to  their  contention  that  the  Government  should  be 
not  only  representative  of  one  class  or  section  of  the 
population  but  be  carried  on  by  the  nominees  of  the 
people  under  the  Imperial  authority.  In  a  recent  paper 
read  before  the  Asiatic  Society,  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
ferred to  the  intensely  democratic  nature  of  the  Japanese 
people.  In  the  rise  of  political  parties  we  have  an 
illustration  of  this  phase  of  the  national  character,  sidj 
by  side  with  marked  reverence  for  the  Emperor.  The 
desire  for  equality  and  the  revolt  against  the  controlling 
influence  of  a  narrow  coterie  has  all  along  been  exhibited. 
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I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Catalogue  herewith  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  may  be  of  material 
service  in  the  promotion  of  Japanese  studies.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  results  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  valuable  papers  prepared  for  the  Society's 
Transactions,  the  main  purpose  of  this  Catalogue  being  to 
point  members  to  the  sources  through  which  information 
may  be  derived.  The  Catalogue  does  not  pretend  to  be 
either  complete  or  scientifically  arranged ;  so  long  as  it 
serves  ils  purpose  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

I  may  add  that  I  shall  be  at  all  times  happy  to  act  as 
intermediary  either  in  procuring  books  or  in  having 
rough  translations  prepared,  or  in  any  other  way  for 
members  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  such  things  for 
themselves. 

Arthur  Lloyd. 
56.  Tsukiji,  Tokyo  December    1903.  Hon.  Lib. 
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^.  Relation  between  ethics  and  religion.  Author  Ino- 
uye  Tetsujiro.     Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Anshin  Ritsumei  Dan.  ^^Jt^llc-  A  *a'k  on  Peace 
of  mind  and  faith.  Author  Murakami  Senshd.  Publisher 
Tetsugaku  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Sanron  Gengi  Kowa  Roku.  Hlfeil|i3IIS^-  Lectures 
on  the  Sanron  Gengi,  a  Buddhistic  book.  Author  Maeda 
Kun.     Publisher  Bummeidd.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shinshu  Shichi-so  no  Taiko.  jft^vblL^iW-  An- 
cles of  faith  of  the  seven  Fathers  of  the  Shinshu,  a  Bud- 
dhistic sect.  Author  Saito  Yuishin.  Publisher  Koyukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

SHnshu  Yoryo.  J^^^c^g.  A  brief  description  of  the 
Shinshu,  a  Buddhistic  sect.  Author  Murakami  Sensho. 
Publisher  Tetsugaku  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sekkyo  Hiyu  Gowa  Roku.  fttttttt&Ktt-  A  col- 
lection of  parables  to  be  adopted  for  sermons.  Author 
Yasuda  Tokunin.     Publisher  Bunmeido.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Sonken  Hakase  Rinriteki  Shukyd-ron  Hihan  Shu.  H 
-fFW±»aW^I5:lfir#t*im.     A  criticism  on  Prof.  Ino- 
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uye's  "  Ethical  Religion/'     Author  Akiyama  Goan.     Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Gojin  no  Shukyo.  §A©^$fc-  Owr  religion,  a  layman's 
view  of  Buddhism.  Author  Akatsuki  Ubin.  Publisher 
Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Sodosliu  Shushoji  Sokkyo  Daizcn.  WJI^£rSlift2i!ift$C 
^C^.  A  collection  of  sermons  of  the  Sotoshu,  a  Buddhistic 
sect.  Author  Sotoshu  Shumukyoku.  Publisher  Koyu- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  070. 

Seishin  Kowa.  fSipjlpHiS.  Lectures  on  spiritual  culture. 
Author  Kiyozawa  Manshi.  Publisher  Bummeido.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Roppo-rai-kyo  Kowa.  T^^lfMSyftiS-  Lectures  on  the 
Roppo-rai-kyo,  a  Buddhistic  book.  Author  Uuchi  Sciran. 
Publisher  Komeisha.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Gakudo-yojin-shu  Kogi.  ^M.M^MkM^-  lectures 
on  the  Gakudo-yojin-shu,  a  Buddhistic  book  on  the  way 
of  Buddha.  Author  Yamada  Kodo.  Publisher  Koyukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Murakami  Hakase  Koen-shu.  #  _b  fl|  :fc  j^f  $[  ||.  A 
collection  of  Prof.  Murakami's  lectures  and  speeches. 
Author  Murakami  Sensho.  Publisher  Bummeido.  Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Gusha-ron  Tasshi.  {&£  §ft£l,£.  lectures  on  the  Gu- 
sha-ron  (a  Buddhist  book.)  Author  Murakami  Sensho. 
Publisher  Tetsugakushoin.  Price  Yen,  0.25. 
.  Gunjin  to  Shukyo,  %\  £  jfsfic.  Soldiers  and  Reli- 
gion. Author  Takemoto  Kiyozo.  Publisher  Kyobun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.02. 

Morumonkyo  to  Morumonkyoto.  &%  Rffc  £  JS^R 
jjfcfcl:-  On  Mormonism  and  Mormons.  Author  Taka- 
hashi  Goro.     Publisher  Jujiya.     Price    Yen,  0.75. 
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Bukkyo  Rinri  no  Jissen.  %fyMM  ©  Utt-  Practice 
in  Buddhistic  morals.  Author  Hanada  Ryoun.  Publisher 
Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Bukkyo  Kaikaku  Dan.  \%  ffc  gfc  ^  |£.  View  on  Bud- 
dhistic reformation.  Author  Kato  Hiroyuki.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Fukwan-zazen  Kogi.  ^HlUflJftJl'  Lectures  on  the 
Fukwan-zazen,  a  Buddhistic  book.  Author  Ouchi  Seiran. 
Publisher  Komeisha.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Kishin-ron  Tasshi.  j8Jf3lftj^,iS'  Lectures  on  the  Kishin- 
-ron,  a  Buddhistic  book.  Author  Murakami  Sensho. 
Publisher  Tetsugakushoin.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kyudosha  no  Shiori.  JiL%MQ)l&-  A  guide  to  Chris- 
tianity. Author  Bessho  Umenosuke.  Publisher  Kyobun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Yubin-kyakufu  to  Shukyo.  SSffiP^  £  £?ffc.  Postmen 
and  religion  (Christianity.)  Author  Okubo  Rakujitsu. 
Publisher  Kyobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.02. 

Shinshu  Kyoshi.  JH^fJCifc.  A  history  of  Shinshu,  a 
Buddhistic  sect.  Author  Maeda  Eun.  Publisher  Bum- 
meido.    Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Shonin  to  Shukyo.  ]$f  A  £  ^Sfc-  Merchants  and  re- 
ligion (Christianity.)  Author  Abe  Seizo.  Publisher  Kyo- 
bunkwan.    Price  Yen,  0.02. 

Shukyo  Kaikaku  An.  ^?ffci&$&  A  layman's  view 
on  Buddhistic  reformation.  Author  Inouye  Enryd.  Pub- 
lisher Tetsugakushoin.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shinreijo  no  Shuyo.  jfrftJlCDMffl-  On  spiritual  cul- 
ture based  on  Buddhism.  Author  Hamaguchi  Esho.  Pub- 
lisher Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Hikaku  Shukyo  Ippnn.  Jfc  $$  %  ffc  —  gf.  A  gen- 
eral    view     on     comparative     religion.       Author    Kishi- 
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moto  Nobuta.     Publisher    Keiseisha.       Price    Yen,    0.15. 

Zengaku  Okugi.     jji5II$£Mft-     Mystery  of  the  science  of 
Zen.     Author    Fujinami    Ichinyo.     Publisher    Bungakudo- 
shikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Zenkai  Kummo.  9>]iltic  filling*  Elementary  teaching  on 
Zen  precepts.  Author  Nishiari  Zenji.  Publisher  Komei- 
sha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Zengaku  Kwatsumondo.  jj^t^ffi^^f  Catechism  on 
the  science  of  Zen.  Author  Komeisha.  Publisher  Ko- 
ine isha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 


Ronrigaku  Koyo.  fft  8!  $  #1  ]Sj-  A  book  on  logic. 
Authors  Kuwaki  Ganyoku  and  Sekiyama  Tomi.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Philosophy. 

Nippon  Kogaku-ha  Tetsugaku.  tl  ;£"&$$*  t$^-  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Kogaku  School  in  Japan,  a  school  of 
Confucianism  which  held  the  oldest  way  of  interpreting 
Confucius'  teaching.  Author  Inouye  Tetsujiro.  Publisher 
Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  ij6o. 

Nippon  Tetsugaku  Yoron.  B^tS^Pl^ift  A  brief 
account  of  Japanese  philosophy.  Author  Arima  Suke- 
masa.     Publisher  Koyukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.90. 

Waseda  Sosho  Tetsugaku  Shiyo.  ^fSfflilfltlr^Jfe?*- 
A  short  history  of  philosophy.  Author  Kuwaki  Genyoku. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,   1.40. 

Sekai  Shiso  no  Kwako  Oyobi  Shorai.  Ut^Jg&GDJS 
sfeXJKFSfr  Past  and  future  of  Thought  in  the  world. 
Author  Hokki  Keijiro.  Publisher  Toyosha.  Price  Yen, 
0.15. 

Tetsugaku  Koyo.     ^!f^lj0mg.     A  short    history  of  phi- 
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losophy.  Author  Asanaga  Sanjiro.  Publisher  Hobuu- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  i.oo. 

.  Shizen-kai  no  Shimbi.  H#|$0$?I1  ^Esthetics  in 
Nature.  Author  Otsuki  Ryu.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshi- 
kwai.    Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shakwai-gaku  to  Tetsugaku.  J|tf^£l5^P-  'Sociolo- 
gy and  philosophy.  Author  Hisamatsu  Giten.  Publisher 
Bungaku  Doshikwai.  Price  Yen,  0.60. 
.  Jinsei  no  Shimbi.  A^fe©f?H-  Esthetics  of  human 
life.  Author  Otsuki  Ryu.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshikwai. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Bungaku  no  Shimbi.  £^0)1?  $i.  ^Esthetics  of  litera- 
ture. Author  Otsuki  Ryu.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshi- 
kwai.    Price  Yen  0.25. 

Koto  Nippon  ShOshin  Sho.  jgj^fl  ;£&##.  A  text 
book  on  elementary  ethics  for  girls,  to  be  used  in  higher 
elementary  girls'  schools.  Author  Bungakusha.  Publisher 
Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Obei  Kotoku  Bidan.  ^#&S8t;£^.  A  collection  of 
stories  about  public  morals  in  Europe  and  America. 
Author  and  Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Yojohan  Tetsugaku.  Eg^f??^.  An  "  Attic  Philo- 
sopher." Author  Hakugan  Koji.  Publisher  Tetsugaku- 
shoin.     Price  Yen,  6.20. 

Genko  Yoroku.  ff  fif  3c  $&•  A  collection  of  moral 
stories.  Author  Kwan  Ryokuin.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shimpen  Futsu  Shinrigaku.  $ffj§§#j&*fr;81^i-  A  hand 
book  on  psychology.  Authors  Takashima  Heizaburo 
and  Doi  Kennosuke.  Publisher  Seibido.  Price  Yen, 
0.85. 

Fujo  no  Shuyo.     M^C^^^k-     A  book  on  the  culture 
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of  woman.  Author  Kato  Totsudo.  Publisher  Komeisha. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kokumin  Saho  Kyohon.  [HRf^^fit^.  A  text  book 
on  etiquette.  Authors  Cmura  Daijiro  and  Watanabe 
Shoku.     Publisher  Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  6.40. 

Teiyu  Rinri  Kwai  Koen  Shu.  TBitS^f  &&■  A 
collection  of  lectures  on  ethics.  Vol.  IX.  Author  Teiyu 
Rinri  Kwai.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zushokwaisha.  Price 
Yen,  0.10. 

Tetsugaku  Gaiion  Koyo.  "S^flSt&iWl?-  Elements 
of  philosophy.  Author  Kato  Genchi.  Publisher  Toy osha. 
Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Kyoiku  no  Jissai  ni  Dyo  shitaru  Shinrigaku.  ffc^if  CO 
Bl&KiBffi  Lt2  6i&a*-  Psychology  as  adapted  to 
practical  education.  Author  Tominaga  Iwataro.  Publisher 
Kinshodo.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Meiji  Shako  Reishiki.  ^Jjplt^jjS^.  Modern  Social 
etiquette.  Author  Yamada  Bimyo.  Publisher  Aoki  Su- 
zando.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Jissen  Rinri  Kogi.  'MWkifaMMife-  Lectures  on 
practical  ethics.  Author  Murakami  Tatsugoro.  Publisher 
Kanasashi.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Shosei  Yokun.     f£  $fc  ]g  98-     Precepts    on    how  to  get 
on    in    the   world.     Author    Honda    Masujird.     Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 
•    Shinrigaku  Shin  Kyokwasho.     jfr  g|^  #f  ffc  T4  ifr     A 

« 

new  text  book  on  psychology.  Authors  Matsumoto  K6- 
•jiro  and  Fukiirai  Tomokichi.  •  Publisher  Fukyusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.80. 

Shinrigaku  Seigi.  jfrll^flf  |£.  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy. Author  Fukurai  Tomokichi.  Publisher  Dobunkwan. 
Price  Yen,   1.80. 
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Shimpen  Shinrigaku.  iR|li>&9!^-  A  new  text  book 
on  Psychology.  Author  Matsumoto  Kqjird.  Publisher 
Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Shuyd  Dan.  &)H&.  On  self  culture.  Author  Matsu- 
mura  Kaiseiki.     Publisher  Keiseisha.     Price  Yen,   c.23. 

Chugaku  Kyoiku  Motora  Shi  Rinri  Sho.  ^?^1fyMlt 
&&4fr9i4lr-  A  text  book  on  ethics  for  Middle  Schools. 
Author  Motora  Yujiro.  Publisher  Seibido.  Price  Yen, 
1.20. 

Seiyo  Rinrigaku  Shi.  jfi^lfrSl^ljtl-  A  history  of 
Western  ethics.  Author  Tsunajima  Eiichiro.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  1.30. 

Zemma  Tetsugaku.  HJJifJiji-  An  essay  on  philoso- 
phy by  a  Buddhist.  Author  Aoyagi  Yubi.  Publisher 
Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.25 

Ethics. 

Rinri-gaku  Teiyo.  fjjjf  Jj|  Jf£  jg  JJ-  A  book  on  ethics. 
Authors  Yomezawa  Buhei  and  Tanaka  Tatsu.  Publisher 
Kofukwan.     Price  Yen  O.50. 

Kotoku  Yosei.  &fj|i^rlj£.  Culture  of  public  morals, 
or  social  ethics.  Author  Teikoku  Kyoiku  Kwai.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Toyo  Rinri  Koshi  no  Gaku-setsu.  ^j^l^SIJL^O^Ifc. 
Doctrines  of  Confucius,  as  Eastern  ethics.  Author  Matsu- 
mura  Seiichi.  Publisher  Ikuseikwai.  Price  Yen,  Q.35. 
.  Jissen  Rinri  Nyumon.  JtSffrSlAP1!-  Elementary 
principles  of  practical  ethics.  Author  Nakajima  Ushijiro. 
Publisher  Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

.  Nippon  Rinri  Ihen.  Q  %>  fgf  51  j|  &  A  collection 
of  Ethical  theories  in  Japan.  Author  Inouye  Tctsujiro. 
Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,   1.35. 
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Nippon  Rinri  Iheri.  p  %>faM$&&-  Vol.  I.  A  history 
of  Japanese  ethics  (ethical  theories  held  by  a  school  of 
Confucianism  called  "  Shushi  Gaku  Ha.")  Author  Inouye 
Tetsujiro.     Publisher  Ikusjeikwai.     Price  Yen,  1.60. 

Nippon  Rinri  Ihen.  \\  $>&&£&•  Vol.  II.  A  his- 
tory of  Japanese  ethics. — Ethical  theories  held  by  a  school 
of  Confucianism  called  Shushi  Gaku  Ha.  Author  Inouye 
Tetsujiro.     Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  1.00. 

Rinri  Kyokwa-sho.  f&  g|  ffc  ffi  :£.  A  text  book  on 
ethics.  Authors  Watanabe  Ryusei  and  Nakajima  Ushi- 
jiro.     Publisher  Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Psychology. 

Shinrigaku.  *fr  |jg  ^.  Psychology.  Author  Hayami 
K6.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Education. 

Nippon  Gakusei  Taiko.  H  4^$fcMH-  School  system 
of  Japan,  written  for  Chinese  readers.  Author  Taito  D6- 
bunkyoku.     Publisher  Maruya  &  Co.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Rekishi  Kydju  Ho.  K&&!?^-  Method  of  teaching 
history.  Author  Saito  Hisho.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.75, 

Kyoiku  to  Hakubutsugaku.  ffc^jf  £  \$0fy*$.  Education 
and  Natural  History.  Author  Oka  Saijiro.  Publisher  Kai- 
seikwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shogakko  Jikken  Kwanri  Dan.  /J^USt  WtMifc  Expe- 
riences in  the  management  of  an  elementary  school.  Author 
Negishi  Kwart     Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shogakko  Zugwa  Kyoju  Ron.  /J^&BSf&tfclfe- 
Method  of  teaching  drawing  in  elementary  schools.  Author 
Komuro    Shinzo.      Publisher    Rots ugok wan.      Price    Yen, 

0.35-. 
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Shdgaku  Kyoju  Ho.  /J^ffcif $J.  Method  of  teach- 
ing an  elementary  school.  Author  Naito  Keisuke,  Pub- 
lisher Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Shogakko  Shushiii  Kyoju  Ho.  /J>  <$  &  &  #  £fc  jf  &. 
Method  of  teaching  ethics  .in  elementary  schools.  Author 
Sanada  Takanori.     Publisher  Kinkodo.      Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shinsen  Kyoju  Ho.  $?g|ffcgj£.  Vol.  IL  Method  of 
teaching.  Author  Yamamoto  Sotaro.  Publisher  Toyosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Jitchiteki  Shogakko  Kyoju  Ho.  SfJftM^9ttttSi£ 
Vol.  I.  Practical  method  of  teaching  an  elementary 
school.  Author  Yamamatsu  Tsurukichi.  Publisher  Toyo- 
sha.    Price  Yen,  0.3 5. 

Kyoju  Saimoku  Tekiyo  Jido  Kokugo  Tsuzuri-Kata.     ffc 

S*81Biiffl5aiaigM*.  Methqcl  of  teaching  children 
how  to  spell  their  own  language,  in  accordance  with  ele- 
mentary  school  requirements.  Author  Tsukiniwa  Yii. 
Publisher  Kinshodo.-    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Tokyo  Koto  Shihan  Gakko  Ictiiran!  X^iSi3?Wf£^ 
&— *|R.      Catalogue    of  Tokyo    Higher    Normal    School. 

■ 

Author  Tokyo  Koto  Shihan  Gakko.  Publisher  Maruya 
&  Co.     Price  Yen  0.35.  >'    ■ 

Zoku  Gakusei  Kun.  ^^^fl|.  Precepts  for  students. 
Author  Omachi  Keigetsu.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Bushido.  jr^dtjil-  Spirit  of  Japanese  chivalry.  Author 
Yamaoka  Tesshu.    Publisher  Koyukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Kyoiku-jo  no  Joshiki.     Jtfcff-hO'iftSt     Common  sense 
in  education.     Author  Yoshimoto  Teku.     Publisher    Nai- 
kwai  Shuppan  Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 
«     Shimpen    Shogaku    Kyoju  -  Ho.       |f  fg  /J>  $  ffc  g  }£. 
Method  of  teaching  an  elementary  school.     Author  Azii* 
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■ma  Motokichi.      Publisher    Kinshodo.      Price    Yen,  0.50. 

Shogakko  Kyoju  Saimoku.  /h^tfctfc&JNBB-  Cur- 
riculum of  an  elementary  school.  Author  Tokyo  Fu 
$hihan  Gakko.  Publisher  Bungakusha.  Price  Yen, 
0.40. 

Shogakko  ni  okeru  Hanashikata  no  Riron  oyobi  Jissai. 

A^m~mi  hWLljQmmJk.'Stn-  Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  speaking  in  ah  elementary  school.  Author  Yora 
Kuraatard.  Publisher  Kofukwan.  Price  Yen,  0.20. 
-  Meiji  Sanju-go  Nendo  Sho  Kwanritsu  Gakko  Nyugaku 
Shiken  Mondai  Toan  Shokai.  W%j~.-\'ft*P]£U'gjL& 
&AQWi$frffl$g&&ti$ffi-  A  collection  of  questions  and 
answers,  with  minute  notes  thereon,  given  at  the  entrance 
examinations  of  the  government  schools.  Authors  Eminent 
scholars.     Publisher  Kanasashi.     Price  .Yen;  050. 

Kakkwa  Jikken  Kyoju  Ho  Kogi.  &&%&&&&& 
§|.  lectures  on  experimental  methods  of  teaching  Author 
Tominaga  Iwataro.     Publisher  Kinshodo.     Price  Yen  0.78. 

Daigaku  Seido  kwanken.  ^C^$j^^fM-  A  layman's 
view  on  the  university  system.  Author  Takane  Yoshito. 
Publisher  Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Genkon  Kyoiku  no  Riso.  JK^ffcW^IIiSl-  Ideals  ot 
education  in  the  present  day.  Author  Makiyama  Eiji. 
Publisher  Ikuseikvvai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kyoju  Yoko  oyobi  Kyoju  Rei.  tfc$M&*fc$PJ- 
Principal  subjects  and  examples  of  teaching  in  an  element- 
ary school.  Author  Joshi  Koto-  Shihan  Gakko  Fuzoku 
Shogakko.     Publisher  Koyukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shinsen  Kyoju  Gaku.  j&fgtffcg^.  Vol.  III.  Method 
of  teaching.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Jitsuyo  Shogaku  Kyoju  Ho.  ffffi/h$ffc|£^.  Prac- 
tical method  of  teaching  an  elementary   school.     Authors 
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Yamamoto  Sotaro  and  Iwanaga  Masujiro.  Publisher  Do* 
"bunk wan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Hakubutsugaku  Kyoju  oyobi  Kenkyu  no  Jumbi.  f§  $j 
#*fctf RM%1t^^  On  the  preparation  for  teaching 
and  studying  natural  science.  Authors  Yamanouchi  Shi- 
geyo  and  Nohara  Moroku.  Publisher  Toyodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.50. 

Sanjugonen  Do  Sho  Kwanritsu  Gakko  Nyu;aku  Shiken 

Mondai  shu.  j\m*m,giL$®Ain&mmM&  a 

collection  of  questions  for  entrance  examinations  at  govern- 
ment schools  in  190 1.  Publisher  Kanasashi.  Price  Yen, 
0.15. 

Tokyo  Yugaku  Annai.  JftM^^fMUft.  A  guide  book 
to  school  life  in  Tokyo.  Publisher  Shugakudo.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 

Doitsu  Hoshu  Gakko  Seido.  %ZM%Q&m&.  Ger- 
man system  of  supplementary  schools.  Author  Education 
Department.      Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Obei  Gakko  Seikwatsu.  p^^^Sf^Jg.  On  School 
life  in  Europe.  Author  Eigo  Seinen  Sha.  Publisher  Oka- 
zakiya  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shqjo  Bunko  Gakkd  no  Kokoroe.  4*&j££/tcSM£0 
>jj»fl§».  A  guide  to  school  life  for  girls.  Author  Shimoda 
Uta  Ko.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Katei  no  Shin  Fumi.  ^£.(£>1g\Wfc.  New  interest  in 
home  life.  Author  Sakai  Kosen.  Publisher  Naigwai 
Shuppan  Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Koto  Shogaku  Tankyu  Kyoju  Ho.  jft$  <*H£  3UKlfc 
J5f£.  On  the  method  of  single  class  teaching  in  higher 
elementary  schools.  Author  Tsuyuguchi  Etsujiro.  Pub* 
lisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.10. 

Tankyu    Kyoiku    Satsuyo.     $|£$fcWi&£-      Principles 
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of  single  class   education.     Author  Sasaki  Seinojo.     Pub- 
lisher Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Genkon  Kyoju-jo  no  Gobyti.  ^^ffc^-L^^IS-  On 
the  errors  of  the  method  of  teaching  in  the  present  day. 
Author  Tonegawa  Yosaku.  Publisher  Tanuma  Shoten. 
Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Bungei  to  Kyoiku.  3fci£  £  ffcW  •  On  the  relation  be- 
tween literary  accomplishments  and  education.  Author 
Tsubouchi  Yuzo.  Publisher  Shunyodo.  Price  Yen,  1.00. 
Futsu  Kyoiku  Shiko.  ^j&tfeWS&IW-  A  short  history 
of  elementary  education.  Author  Iwata  Shizuo.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Katei  Kyoiku  Kodomo  no   Shitsuke.     l^j^ttW-f  (ft© 
lsO\j.      On    the    home    training    of  children.       Authoi 
Kutsumi  Kesson.     Publisher  Maekawa  Buneikaku.     Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Kyomi  Ron.  j|  $k  o&-  On  the  principles  of  interest. 
Author  Sasakura  Shinji.  Publisher  Fusambo.  Price  Yen, 
0.20. 

Shdgaku  Kakkwa  Kyoan  Hanrei.  A^Q^foWfaffl- 
A  collection  of  specimen  lessons  to  be  given  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Author  Yusa  Seiho.  Publisher  Dobun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Kydju  no  Ronriteki  Kiso.  ffcS£Sft8l$5k8i-  Logi- 
cal basis  for  teaching.  Authors  Suzuki  Toraichiro  and 
Tominaga  Iwataro.  Publisher  Tdyosha.  Price  Yen,  0.70. 
Kyoiku  Mampitsu.  Jtfc  W  £§  ¥•  A  layman's  views  on 
education.  Author  Nusahara  Tan.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Shinsen  Kyoikugaku  Koyo.  |Jf3&t!cW^iWj5-  Princi- 
ples of  education.  Author  Suzuki  Koai.  Publisher  Sugi- 
moto.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 
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Shogakko  Kyoju  Kunren  Teiyo.  yhMft8JNMM£g. 
Vol.  I.  On  the  method  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
Author  Ototake  Iwazo.  Publisher  Toyosha.  Price  Yen, 
i.  20. 

Futsu  Kyoikugaku  Yogi.  ^MfitfcW^SjfS-  Principles 
of  elementary  education.  Author  Nakajima  Hanjiro. 
Publisher  Kaihatsusha.     Price  Yen,   0.70. 

Iwate  Ken    Shihan    Gakko  Fuzoku  Sho  Gakko  Kyoju 

Saimoku.  &?Hfftt*«mS**8lfc«*HB.  Cur- 
riculum  of  the  Elementary  School  attached  to  the  Normal 
School  in  Iwate  Prefecture.  Author  Kyotokwai.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Kyoiku  Shdshi.  JSfcW'hifc-  A  short  history  of  educa- 
tion. Author  Kinkodo.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.50. 

Su  no  Shinri  oyobi  Sanjuts\i  Kyoju  Ho.  |&0jfr?lX 
Htfiffe:8?££-  On  the  method  of  teaching  the  principles 
of  mathematics  and  arithmetic.  Author  Tomina^a  Iwa- 
taro.     Publisher  Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Kyoiku  Ronshu.  $fc  W  fit  !&•  A  collection  of  essays 
on  education.  Author  Sone  Matsutaro.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  0. 15. 

Kyoiku  Jutsugo  Kai.  ffe  jif  ffi  jg  f$.  Notes  on  edu- 
cational technics.  Author  Hiroshima  Hidetaro.  Publisher 
Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shimpen  Jitsuyo  Kyoikugaku.  #i$g||Jf§t!cW*.  Prac- 
tical theories  on  education.  Author  Katsumata  Teijiro. 
Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Sho  Gakko  Sanjutsu  Kwa  Kyoju  Saimoku.  /h$&J$i 
^fi?4iH8S-  Curriculum  of  elementary  school  arithmetic. 
Author  Tokyo  Fu  Shihan  Gakko.  Publisher  Bungaku- 
sha.    Price  Yen,  0.35. 
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Jikken  Shogaku  Kyoju  Ho.  )MM*4ijfjfc&j£.  Method 
of  elementary  school  teaching  based  on  experiences. 
Author  Sato  Zenjiro.  Publisher  Dobunkwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.75. 

.  Shogaku  Kyoju  Ho.  /]>  f$  |fr  g  J£.  Method  of  ele- 
mentary school  teaching.  Author  Odo  Eikichi.  Publisher 
Sugimoto.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Shogaku  Jissaiteki  Kyoju  Ho.  *  J£  £  J£  ffy  ffc  «  $. 
Practical  method  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
Author  Murata  Uichiro.  Publisher  Tdydsha.  Price  Yen, 
0.65. 

Jissaiteki  Kyoikugaku.  f|$?#lf!cW^-  Practical  thories 
on  education.  Author  Terauchi  Ei.  Publisher  Hobun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,   1. 00. 

Jinjo  Shogaku  ni  okeru  Jikkvva  Kyoju  Ho  Kogt  Yoryo. 

4**E  /h* i:  M  tt  h  Wfr  im\ik  Wk  35ffi.  Lectures  on 
the  method  of  teaching  practical  lessons  in  elementary 
schools.  Author  Tanahashi  Gentaro.  Publisher  Ikusei- 
kwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sho  Gakko  Shogakunen  Jido  Kyoiku.  /hQ&tilQ^E 
SL  ft  &  W-  Ori  the  method  of  teaching  the  first  year 
children  of  elementary  schools.  Author  Suzuki  Shinichiro. 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Ptice  Yen,  0.35. 

Shin  Kyoju  Ho.  jKJfcSfcfe-  New  method  of  teaching. 
Author  Shimbikwan.  Publisher  Uyehara  Shoten.  Price 
Yen,  0.32. 

Shinsen  Kyoju  Gaku.  ffglfMf  ^t.  New  method  of 
teaching.  Author  Yamamoto  Sotaro.  Publisher  Toyosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shakwaiteki  Kyoikugaku.  ffcff  #jffc  ^<p.  On  social 
education.  Author  Kumagai  Goro.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,    1.40. 
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Shukyo  Igwai  no  Tokuiku.  nHk&.ft2,&%  On 
Moral  education  outside  religion.  Author  Sakuma  Hideo. 
Publisher  Kaitakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Joshi  Koto  Shihan  Gakko  Ichiran.  iK^ffi^tSfUKi^Mt 
— 18-  Catalogue  of  the  Girls'  Higher  Normal  School. 
Author  Joshi  Koto  Shihan  Gakko.  Publisher  Nakanishi- 
ya  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Katei  Kyoiku  Joshi  no  Kagami.  IfcSigcW*1?1©^ 
A  collection  of  noble  examples  of  women.  Author  Aoki. 
Tsunesaburo.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzanbo.  Price  Yen, 
0.15. 

Katei  Kyoiku  Johan.  S£g|ffcW£flfr  A  collection  of 
noble  examples  of  women.  Author  Taikwa  Sartjin.  Pub- 
lisher Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Shusliin  Kyoju  Satsuyo.  &£*kgtfHg.  Method  of 
teaching  ethics.  Author  Sasaki  Kichisaburo.  Publisher 
Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,   1.50. 

Tankyu  Shushin  Kyoju  no  Jissai.  MMft&^HIg. 
Practice  in  teaching  ethics  according  to  the  single  class 
method.  Authors  Murata  Uichiro,  Asakura  Masayuki 
and  Tsuyuguchi  Etsujiro.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.55. 

Shimpen  Shushin  Kyohon.  $?  jjg  &  £  f&  &.  (for  the 
teachers  of  higher  elementary  schools  for  girls.)  A  hand 
book  on  ethics  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  higher 
elementary  schools  for  girls.  Author  Teikoku  Shoseki 
Kabushiki  Kwaisha.  Publisher  Teikoku  Shoseki  Kwaisha. 
Price  Yen,   1.20. 

Sparta  no  Bushido.  -*  s<  jv  &  ©  ^ ij^.  A  description 
of  Spartan  chivalry.  Author  Nakanishi  Fukumatsu.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  o.  12- 

Kokugo  Tokuhon.     WitnW.^-     Readers  for  Japanese 
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classics  to  be  used  in  elementary  schools.  Author  Fu- 
kyusha.    Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.87. 

Kokugo  Tokuhon.  |gj|  jg  0|  >fc.  Readers  for  Japanese 
classics  to  be  used  in  higher  elementary  schools.  Author 
Fukyusha.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  1.75. 

Kokugo  Tokuhon.  IS  f§|jl ;£.  Readers  for  Japanese 
classics  to  be  used  in  higher  elementary  schools  for  girls. 
Author  Fukyusha.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  1//0. 

Kokugo  Shin  Tokuhon.  g|  fg  #f  fH  fa  Readers  for 
classics.  Authors  Shioi  Masao  and  Omachi  Yoshii. 
Publisher  FukyQsha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Koto  Shdgaku  Saiho  Sho.  K^'h$IKJ&ft-  A  book 
on  the  art  of  sewing  to  be  used  in  higher  elementary 
schools, — for  teachers.  Authors  Omura  Chujiro,  Hadano 
Toku  and  Shihata  Suga.  Publisher  Fukyusha.  Price 
Yen,  0,50. 

Shogaku  Retshiki.  /h^^jfift^  A  book  on  element- 
ary school  etiquette.  Author  ltd  Kiichiro.  Publisher 
Shueisha.     Price  Yen,  o.io. 

Shogaku  Saiho  Kyokwasho.  /J*  J£  gfc  J&  ffc  ft  ^f.  A 
text  book  on  the  art  of  sewing  to  be  used  by  elementaiy 
school  girls.  Author  Tozawa  Kazu.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Text  books  for  Elementary  Schools. 

Shogaku  Saiho  Kyokwa-sho,  Kyoin  Y6.  'b*fMlti&$fc 
%Mr  (ffcjtffi)-  A  text  book  on  sewing  for  elementary 
schools.  Author  Tozawa  Kazu.  Publisher  Bungakusha. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Jitsugyo  Hoshu  Tokuhon.  SflJiHi^St^'  *n  ^  Vols. 
Readers  for  supplementary  business  education.  Author 
Bungakusha.     Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  1.25. 
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Shojo  Tokuhon  Hana  no  Maki.  ^£fl(;£'JE<Z)5g.  A 
reader  for  girls.  Author  Horiuchi  Shinsen.  Publishers 
Kokkosha.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Joshi  Sakubun  Kyokwa-sho.  ^iFffcjJtffe^fJf.  Vol.  I. 
and  Vol.  II.  Text  books  on  composition.  Author  Matsu- 
daira  Shizuka.     Publisher  Meiji  Shoin.      Price  Yen,  0.53. 

Shimpen  Shushin  Kyoten  Koto  Shogaku  Joshi  Y6.     $f 

WMUfcJWS*****!!.  4  Vols.  Text  books  on 
ethics  for  higher  elementary  school  girls.  Author  Fukyu- 
sha.     Publisher  Fukyusha,     Price  Yen,   0.78. 

Shimpen  Shushin  Kyoten  Jinjo  Shogaku  Jido  Y6.  jg\ 
«*£**«  **£M-  4  Vols.  Text  books  on 
ethics  for  elementary  school  children.  Author  Fukyusha. 
Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Shimpen  Shushin  Kyoten  Koto  Shogaku  Jido  Yd.     j§j 

fitt#ftJlM'b9gM.  4  Vols.  Text  books  on 
ethics  for  higher  elementary  school  children.  Author  Fu- 
kyusha.    Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.86. 

Shimpen  Shushin  Kyoten    Nikanen  Shugyo  Koto  Sho- 

gakko.  #Jg  tiMttfcA  ~ff*  tt&ff&MPK-  2  Vols. 
Text  books  on  ethics  for  higher  elementary  schools  of 
two  years'  course.  Author  Fukyusha.  Publisher  Fukyu- 
sha.    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shogaku    Kokushi    Nikanen    Shugyo    Koto    Shogakko 

Yo.  4*tt&^fa¥&mM'b$&til>  Text  books  on 
the  history  of  Japan  for  higher  elementary  schools  of  two 
years'  course.  Author  Fukyusha.  Publisher  Fukyusha. 
Price  Yen  0.38. 

Shogaku  Kokushi  Koto  Shogakko  Jido  Y6.  /h^^ili 
A9'J*£M£&&ftffi-  4  Vols.  Text  books  on  the  history 
of  Japan  for  higher  elementary  school  children.  Author 
Fukyusha.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 
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Shin  Sanjutsu  Kyoshi  Yd.  $}  %  %  ft  gfi  #.  4  Vols. 
Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  elementary  school  teachers. 
Author  Inagaki  Sakutard  and  Karima  Tokutard.  Pub- 
lisher Uyehara  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  1.60. 

Shogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  /h$|)f^ftf.  5  Vols.  Text 
book  on  arithmetic  (by  means  of  an  abacus)  for  higher 
elementary  school  children.  Author  Bungakusha.  Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.87. 

Shogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  /h^PUf^tfe-  2  Vols.  Text 
books  on  arithmetic  (by  means  of  an  abacus)  for  element- 
ary school  children.  Author  Bungakusha.  Publisher  Bun- 
gakusha.    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  'HPIfilMltj.  4  Vols.  Text 
books  on  arithmetic  (by  means  of  an  abacus)  for  higher 
elementary  school  teachers.  Author  Bungakusha.  Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,   1.80. 

Shogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  /h^|Tr^L$fi.  A  text  book 
on  arithmetic  (by  means  of  an  abacus)  for  elementary 
school  teachers.  Author  Bungakusha.  Publisher  Bun- 
gakusha.    Price  Yen,  040. 

Shogaku  Shin  Rekishi.  /h^JRJSSt-  2  Vols.  Text 
books  on  history  for  elementary  school  teachers  adapted 
for  two  years'  course.  Author  Bungakusha.  Publisher 
Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Shogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  /h$jft||fy|&.  4  Vols.  Text 
books  on  arithmetic  for  elementary  school  children.  Author 
Bungakusha.     Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.58. 

Shogaku  Shin  Sanjutsu.  /h^PUflt^ff.  A  text  book  on 
arithmetic  for  elementary  schools.  Author  Bungakusha. 
Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Jitsugyo  Hoshu  Tokuhon.  jf  Mffi  ?j  H  ^-  In  2 
Vols.      Readers    for    supplementary    business    education 
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Author  Jitsugyd  Kyoiku  Kenkyu  Kwai.      Publisher  Kin- 
shddd.    Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Jfcsugyd  Hoshu  Tokuhon.  Ulltiftfijft^-  A  reader 
for  supplementary  business  education.  Author  Jitsugyd 
Kyoiku  Kenkyu  Kwai.  Publisher  Kinshddd.  Price 
Yea,  0.28. 

Shdgaku  Tsuzurikata  Shins  ho.  4>$MR^r9r#-  In  3 
Vols.  New  method  of  spelling  for  elementary 
schools.  Author  Geu-btm  Itchi  Kenkyu  Kwai.  Pub- 
Usher  Meguroshdten.     Price  Yen,  0.42. 

Koto  Shdgaku  Sanjutsu  Tdabiki.  iSISM^^&rg^ 
In  4  Vols.  Key  to  the  arithmetic  problems  for 
higher  elementary  schools.  Author  Gakkai  Shinshin 
Sha.     Publisher  Shueido.     Price  Yen,  0.28. 

Sbintei  Shdgaku  Sanjutsu  Sho.  WM.A%&%'4fcJ&-  In  2 
Vols.  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  higher  elemen- 
tary school  children.  Author  Kinkodo.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Shintei  Shdgaku  Sanjutsu  Sho.  |f/£/]*4M$ifiiiF-  fa 
4  Vols.  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  higher  elementary 
school  teaehers.  Author  Kinkodo.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  180. 

Shintei  Shogagu  Sanjutsu  Sho.  j&r^/h^Jfcffnfr  fa 
4  Vols.  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  elementary  school 
children.  Author  Kinkodo.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  .63. 

Shintei  Shdgaku  Sanjutsu .  Sho.  ^^'K^HtfftfJ.  In 
4  Vols.  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  elementary 
school  teachers.  Author  Kinkodo.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  1.40. 

Shdgakkd  Kydju  Yo  Saiho  Sho.  /h#«tfcgJB$$t 
f^      fo  2  Vols.      Text  books  on  sewing  for  elementary 
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schools.       Authors     Moriyi    Sada    and     Yoshfda     Haru. 
Publisher  Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.85. 

Jinjo  Shogaku  Saiha  Sho.  ^f^'h^l&Bt1^-  A  text 
book  on  sewing  for  elementary  school  teachers.  Authors 
Omura  Chujiro,  Hadano  Toku  and  Shibata  Suga.  Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Ndgyo  Kyokwasho.  JtUffc^j!!  1°  4  Vols.  Text  books 
on  agriculture  for  higher  elementary  schools.  Author  Ikeda 
Korechika.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.94. 

Kokugo  Tokuhon.  [ISliotJI^-  In  5  Vols.  Readers 
for  girl's  high  schools.  Authors  Kuroda  Sadaji,  Hase- 
gawa  Otokichi  and  Sakata  Chin.  Publisher  Bungakusha. 
Price  Yen,  2.98. 

Kokugo  Kyokwasho.  ISIipf&f^ff-  In  8  Vols.  Text 
books  on  the  Japanese  language.  Author  Bungakusha. 
Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.97. 

Shoto  Nogyo  Kyokwasho.  ^J^JIH^Uft-  I"  4 
Vols.  Text  books  on  agriculture  for  higher  elementary 
schools.  Author  Ikeda  Tomochika.  Publisher  Fukyu- 
sha.    Price  Yen,  0.97. 

Jinjo  Shogaku  Saiho  Kydtei.     9Ht*MR!fcgl.      A 
text   book    on    sewing    for    elementary   school   teachers. 
Authors    Nishijima    Tomiyoshi,    and    Yoshimura    Tsuru 
Publisher  Koyukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Nogakko  Kambun  Tokuhon.  H^^SI^tSI^-  In  2 
Vols.  Readers  on  Chinese  classics  for  elementary  agri- 
cultural schools.  Author  Uchibori  Korebumi.  Publisher 
Koyukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Katei  Hoshu  Kokumin  Tokuhon.  ^jiHft®SK0l^- 
In  2  Vols.  Readers  to  be  used  at  home  for  school 
children,  as  supplementary  lessons.  Author  Kokumin 
Kyokwai.     Publisher  Kobundo.     Price  Yen,  0.33. 
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Hoshu  Kydiku  Jitsugyo  Tokuhon.  JSff&WlflllSitfc- 
A  reader  for  business  education  as  supplementary'  les- 
sons. Author  Dobunkwan.  Publisher  Dobunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Jitsugyo  Hoshu  Tokuhon.  JtHHtffftf:.  A  reader 
for  business  education  as  supplementary  lessons.  Author 
Kawashima  Shoichird.  Publisher  Matsumura  Sanshodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Katei  Hoshu  Jitsugyo  Tokuhon.  %Wl^%%W&- 
In  4  Vols.  Readers  for  business  education  to  be  used 
at  home  as  supplementary  lessons.  Author  Kpkumin 
Kyokwai.     Publisher  Kdbundo.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

literature. 

Rongwa  Zekku.  fft0|§/&J.  Short  Chinese  poems  on 
the  art  of  drawing.  Author  Usui  Ryushi.  Publisher 
Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Izayoi  Nikki  Niwa  no  Oshie  Genkai.  +a\^  H  id  jg 
0^  L^UJI?-  Notes  on  the  Izayoi  Nikki,  an  old 
Japanese  book.  Author  Sekine  Masanao.  Publisher 
Rokugokwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Bungei  Sosho  Hokushu  K6  Ha-uta  Hyoshaku.  ]£j| 
^♦^fc^H^S^^W-  Notes  on  popular  songs.  Authors 
Otsuki  Jodeii,  and  Sassa  Masaichi.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Haiku  Sen.  #<iji!i-  2  v°k-  A  selection  of  short 
poems.  Author  Naito  Meisetsu.  Publisher  Naigwai 
Shuppan  Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Haiku  Shinchu.  #£j£7rl£.  Notes  on  short  poems. 
Author  Sato  Koryoku.  Publisher  Shinseisha.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 
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Haikai  Hyaku-wa.  4#lj||3 1§  A  collection  of  stories 
on  short  poems.  Author  Seirenan.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shintai  Nippon  Bungaku  Shi.  fflgH  £;£#&.  "A 
history  of  Japanese  literature.  Author  Shioyi  Masao, 
and  Takahashi  Tatsuo.  Publisher  Fukyusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.65. 

Nippon  Bungakusha  Nempyo.  H  >fc  jfc  4*  %  £p  ^« 
Chronology  of  men  of  letters  in  Japan.  Author  Aka- 
bori  Matajiro.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho  Kwaisha. 
Price  Yen,  O.70. 

Ninjo  no  Koken.  AfltOftHl  A  book  on  humanity. 
Author  Okada  Zuiun.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshikwal. 
Price  Yen,  o  30. 

Hompo  Bungaku  Shi  Kogi.  #  £fl  %  3fc  £  ffi  $g. 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Japanese  literature.  Author 
Sugi  Binsuke.  Publisher  Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.  Price 
Yen,  0.55. 

Honcho  Meika  Bunsho.  1tf&%x%%&.  2  vols.  A 
collection  of  master  pieces  of  Japanese  men  of  letters. 
Author  Kobunsha.  Publisher  Kdbunsha.  Price  Yen,  .40. 
Heiji  Monogatari  Kogi.  ^  ftp?  4^  t§  &  f|.  2  vols. 
Lectures  on  the  Heiji  Monogatari,  an  old  Japanese  his- 
torical book.  Author  Imaizumi  Sadasuke.  Publisher 
Seishido.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Chogonka.  Hfil  8}ft.  A  poem.  Author  Owada 
Tateki.  Publisher  Tokio  Shuppansha.  Price  Yen,  0.18. 
Chogonka.  UtRSlfc.  A  poem.  Author  Tachibana 
Chikage.  Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei.  Price  Yen,  0.40. 
Chikuliakuen  Shu.  itt&Hife-  2  vols.  A  collection 
of  poems.  Author  Sasaki  Nobutsuna.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 
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Kuroda  Kiyotsuna  Sensci  Ryuen  Kashu.  j&fflfi»MPI5fc 
^Jjftjg^^.  A  collection  of  Kuroda  Kiyotsuna's  poems. 
Author  Kikuchi  Takenori.  Publisher  Uyekara  Shoten. 
Price  Yen,  0.95. 

Riso  no  Seito.  SS&^lfelK-  A  book  on  an  ideal 
political  party  Author  Shodo  Kyoshi,  Publisher  Bun- 
gaku Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  .30. 

Ryokuin  Kanwa.  ISfe^PdlS-  Quiet  talks  in  a  green 
shade,  a  literary  writing.  Author  Nabeta  Hyoson. 
Publisher  Naigwai  Shuppan  Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kwatsu  Seishin.  ffifj|#.  Living  spirit,  a  literary 
.writing.  Author  Suzuki  Yoshitaro.  Publisher  Bungaku 
Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kan  Bunten.  JH^J^.  Grammar  of  Chinese  classics. 
Author  Kojima  Kentard.  Publisher  Fuzambo.  Price 
Yen,  0.70. 

Kaga  no  Chiyo.  jJniS©^!^.  On  Kaga  no  Chiyo, 
an  eminent  poetess.  Author  Nakagawa  Kiyohide.  Pub- 
lisher Bungaku  Doshikwai.  Price  Yen,  0.20. 
.  Shintai  Shi  Shu  Tanin  Ichi  Matsu.  $H&*f  jj|i&@[-* 
3fc.  A  collection  of  new  style  poems.  Author  Tsutsuki 
Soji.     Publisher  Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Renai  no  Seishin.  $l'$tCO$f$P-  Spirit  of  love,  a 
literary  writing.  Author  Cho  Renkwan.  Publisher  Bun- 
gaku Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Reikwa  Nekkwa.  }$}K1&1Z-  Vol.  I.,  and  Vol.  II. 
Cold  fire  and  hot  flower.  Author  Ito  Gingetsu.  Pub- 
lisher Naigwai  Shuppan  Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Gen-bun  Itchi  Tsuzoku  Kojiki.  H3t— SCJ&fSl&JtMil- 
The  Kojiki,  an  ancient  history  of  Japan,  in  the  present 
colloquial  style.  Author  Inouye  Tomokichi.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  o  50. 
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Nonki  Bunshu.  t^lfcJt  jfl*  A  collection  of  optimistic 
literary  writings.  Author  Nakagawa  Kiyohide.  Pub- 
lisher Bungaku  Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Bungaku  Kizui  Dan.  j£C$-*f3jiiiIfL  On  literary  mira- 
cles. Author  Hirano  Shiyd.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Byron,  Bunkai  no  Mahd.  **A  *  vjJt^r^^H-  ®lX 
Byron  as  a  great  Satanic  king  in  the  literary  world. 
Author  Kimura  Yotaro.  Publisher  Daigakukwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Ninin  Bikuni  Monogatari,  Koto  Katei  Tokuhon.  HA 
iti£M%Ji§S^litfc-  A  Story  of  two  Buddhist  nuns. 
Authors  Oda  Tokuno  and  Hobiki  Shusui.  Publisher 
Bungaku  Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Koto  Enrei  Bunshu.  M^tH&M.X%k  A  collection  of 
literary  writings  for  girls.  Author  Otsuki  Ryu.  Pub- 
lisher Bungaku  Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kokin  Wakashu  Hyoshaku.  T&4*?P^|ji$&.  Vol. 
II.  Notes  on  the  Kokin  Wakashu,  a  collection  of 
poems  old  and  new.  Author  Kancho  Moto-omi.  Pub- 
lisher Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Kokushi,  Natsu  no  Maki.  WiW^i^S"  A  collection 
of  poems  on  Summer.  Author  Kokushi  Kwai.  Pub- 
lisher Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Zatsuhai  no  Shiori.  Jft^CDIS  A  book  of  miscellaneous 
short  poems.  Author  Nagai  Kinsho.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kan-e  Sakushi  Ho.  fl8jJM^n$f£  Methods  of  making 
Chinese  poems.  Author  Sato  Kwan.  Publisher  Sei- 
zandd.     Price  Yen,  .25. 

Sorinshi  Senchu.  JJM^^jftti:-  A  selection  of  and 
•notes     on    Chtkamatsu's     (also    called    Sorinshi)     works. 
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Author  Aiba  K6son.       Publisher    Hakubunkwan.       Price 
Yen,  i.oo. 

Kyotai  ku  no  Shiori.  ^EtMO©^*  A  book  on 
humorous  poetry.  Author  Nagai  Kinsho.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Bungei  Sosho  Kien  Roku.  3C&B&&J&&1-  A  re- 
cord of  aspirations,  a  Kterary  writing.  Author  Tobari 
.Shinishiro.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Kyoshin  Dan.  JfjDfrSfc-  A  talk  on  pure  hearts,  a 
literary  writing.  Author  Kawamura  Hachiro.  Publisher 
Bungaku  Doshikwai.  Price  Yen,  0.25. 
.  Shundai  Zatsuwa  Chushaku.  £J§4HiS££P£-  Notes 
on'  the  Shundai  Zatsuwa,  a  book  written  by  Dazai,  an 
eminent  author  in  the  Tokugawa  age.  Authors  Shiroyi 
Jusho  and  Seki  Giichiro.  Publisher  Seishido.  Price 
Yen,  0.65. 

Josei  Seibatsu.     ^ffitS'tt-     An  attack  on  womanhood. 

Author  Jokakushi.       Publisher  Ikuseikwai.       Price    Yen, 
0.20.  • 

Joshi  Kambun  Tokuhon.  £iP  8I£||#.  In  3  Vols. 
Readers  in  Chinese  classics  for  girl's.  Author  Namma 
Koki.     Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.9s. 

Jinsei  no  Hatsu  Tabi.  A^O^jKt-  The  first  journey 
in  human  life.  Author  Otsuki  Jozan.  Publisher  Bun«- 
gaku  Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shimpa  Waka  Taiyo.  $f  jgit  Iff}  Bjfc  ^C  35-  General 
principles  of  poetry  of  the  new  school.  Author  Yoshano 
Tekkan.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Chutd  Shinsen  Bumpan.  +#®ffil5C4E*  A  collection 
of  model  writings  for  secondary  schools.  Author  Tanaka 
Tsunenori.     Publisher  Kinodo.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Shimbun  Kisha   no   Junen   Kan.       £fWS£:#©+^ii&- 
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Ten  years'  experiences    of  a  journalist.       Author  Hirata 
Hisashi.     Publisher  Minyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Shimpa  Waka  Jiten.  JK2KJpgfMft#L.  A  dictionary  of 
poetical  terms  for  the  new  school  of  poets.  Author  Nip- 
pon Shin  Shi  Gakkwai.  Publisher  Shinseisha.  Price 
Yen,  .30. 

Eigwa  Monogatari  Shokai.  $y^Sf)K.  Vol.  IX, 
Notes  on  the  Eigwa  Monogatari,  an  old  literary  book. 
Author  Wada  Hidematsu  and  Sato  Kyu;  Publisher 
Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Hyoshu  Josan  Ki.  ff|ftjR1R£.  A  collection  of  Ta- 
kekoshi's  writings.  Author  Takekoshi  Yosaburo.  Pub- 
lisher Kaitakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Seiro  Shu.  itfjKjfe.  A  collection  of  Tokutomi  Ken- 
jiro.     Publisher  Minyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Seikosha  no  Kugaku.  ffc%})  %&)$§  &-  The  hard- 
ships endured  by  successful  men.  Author  Kugaku  Jushi. 
Publisher  Bungaku  Ddshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Haijin  Issa.  $=A"";$f-  A  book  on  Issa  the  poet. 
Author  Masaoka  Shiki.  Publisher  Matsumura  Sanshodo. 
Price  Yen,  o  20. 

Shintai  Nippon  Bungaku  Shi.  $NM^  H  4tJ&$ft!  •  A 
history  of  Japanese  literature.  Author  Dkai  Shingo. 
Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Chugaku  Kambun  Tokuhon.  tf*^HJI£if(>£-  In  5 
Vols.  Readers  in  Chinese  classics  for  middle  schools. 
Author  Miyamoto  Masatsura.  Publisher  Bungakusha. 
Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Shinsen  Kambun  Mondo.  $r4f$jj$3t|$}l£  Questions  and 
answers  on  the  Chinese  classics.  Author  Ota  Saijiro. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Renai  no  Bungo.      flRf£(D3Jt&      Great  men  of  letters 
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on  love.  Author  Kawakami  Gazan.  Publisher  Bungaku 
Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Dassai  Sho-oku  Haiwa.  ffl$fc^tMffif£-  A  collection 
of  talks  on  poetry.  Author  Masaoka  Shiki.  Publisher 
Kobunkwah.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Fuyukodachi.  ^yfcjfc.  Winter  trees.  Author  Haku- 
bunkwan.    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Fujin  no  Joryoku.  jjjf  A  ©  'fit  j]-  The  power  of 
woman's  feelings.  Author  Kawakami  Gazan.  Publisher 
Bungaku  Ddshikwai.  Price  Yen,  0.30. 
--  Kokka  Kohon.  mSJfoH^-  A  book  on  Japanese 
poetry.  Authors  Asai  and  Muramatsu.  Publisher  Kofu- 
kwan.     Priee  Yen,  0.30. 

-  Kokushi,  Aki  no  Maki.  H^F^fe®^-  A  collection  of 
poems  on  Autumn.  Author  Kokushi  Kwai.  Publisher 
Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Shusei  Hekigetsu.  $5|c  jj|  It  Jl  •  Stars  and  the  moon. 
Author  Hakubunkwan.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,,  0.20. 

Jakusha  no  Rinju.  -H#<Z)BS$£.  The  death  bed  of 
the  weak.  Author  Bonsui  Gyoio.  Publisher  Bungaku 
Doshikwai.     Price  Yen,  6.30. 

.  Shimogare.  ffMft.  The  loneliness  of  winter.  Author 
Ikuseikwai.     Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Tokoku  ZenshiL  j?|£r^;ff|.  A  complete  collection 
of  Tokoku's  writings.  Author  Hoshino  Shinnosuke. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,   1 . 35. 

Shiki  Zuihitsu.  ^mfi^pE.  Shiki's  writings.  Author 
Masaoka  Shiki.  Publisher  Kobunkwan.  Price  Yen,  0.50. 
.  Shintai  Shikka  Sakuho.  #f&j$!ftft$.  Method  of 
making  poems  according  to  the  new  style.  Author  Ya- 
mada  Bimyo.    Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 
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Seiken  Bunko.  3£$f£fj5.  In  4  Vols*  Seiken'*  writ- 
ings. Author  Kameya  Seiken.  Publisher  Sakakibara 
Bunseidd.     Price  Yen,  1.00. 

Hishi  Kwatsushi  Roku.  $&jj3£!lR.  Historical  writ- 
ings* Author  Ogata  Ryusui.  Publisher  Kdbundo  Shd- 
ten.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Dai  San  Meiji  Saienshu.  $H 91  &:?*$&.  A  collec- 
tion of  writings  of  eminent  women  of  the  present  day. 
Author  Joshi  no  Tomo  Kteha.  Publisher  Tdyosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sokkyd  Shijin.  HPjB^A  A  book  on  poets.  Author 
Mori  Rintard.     Publisher  Shunyodo.      Price  Yen,  i.20> 

Fukken  Zassan.  (Sff;K&  A  collection  of  Fukken's 
writings.  Author  Otsuki  Bungen.  Publisher  Kobundo. 
Price  Yen,  1.60. 

Bungei  Sosho  Kyoka  Kogai.  Xtf  JMrJIFJRffttEi  A 
book  on  humorous  poetry.  Author  Kwan  Inakichi.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Jiji  Shu  Hyosoku  Hen  Shisei  Renju.  £HK££3*£&IB 
B9£H$I$}c.  A  book  on  Chinese  poetry.  Author  Major 
Gen.  Fukushima.  Publisher  Hakubunkwari*  Price  Yen, 
2.50. 

Shum-pu  Shu-u  Roku.  ^  A  $fc  ftf  &  Matsumoto 
Kumpei's  writings.  Author  Matsumoto  Kiimpei.  Pub- 
lisher Kobundo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Eibungaku  Shi.  ££3t*fl{j*.  In  3  Vols.  A  history  of 
English  literature.  Author  Tsubouchi  Yuzo.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  1.80. 

Novels. 

Hanakashimi.     &  f£  j)*  *f  fr     A  novel.    Author  

Publisher  Bunkindo.     Price  Yen,  0.30* 
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Tokiwa  Gozen.  t^j^fflljltf.  The  story  of  Tokiwa  Go- 
zen. Author  Dmachi  Keigetsu.  Publisher  Kokkosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.13. 

Jigoku  no  Hana.  MWt^O^  A  flower  in  hell,  a  novel. 
Author  Nagai  Kafu.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Onna  no  Mi,  Koun,  Shakwai  Shijin.      jfc®JMf  f£iL# 

jf^A    A  novel.    Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price 

Yen,  0.30. 

Kataki-uchi  Chuko  no  Namida.  jfttt &#£)£€•  A 
story  of  revenge.  Author  Kanda  Hakusan.  Publisher 
Miyoshiya.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Tanehiko  Tampen  Kessaku  Shu.  f£j|fJ!&fnH5H^£l* 
A  collection  of  Tanehiko's  shorter  master — pieces. 
Author  Kodo  TokuchL  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.60. 

Datsuei  Hei,  Dkura  Daijin.  Jft|£*fekJft;Jcg».  A  novel. 
Author  —    Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Murasame  Nikki,  Shi  mo  no  Yo,  Wataboshi.  ^MH 
UffifcffiVH1  Novels.  Author Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Umi  no  Boken  Ktdan.  fl££>f?ft-$i|t-  A  story  of 
adventure  on  the  sea.  Author  Shibata  Ryusei.  Publisher 
Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Yanagita  Kannin-bukuro.  #Pffl%^^.  The  story  of 
Yanagita's  patience.  Author  Momokawa  Minoru.  Pub- 
lisher Miyoshiya.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Fujita  Toko.  >  MB  MM-  A  life  of  Fujita  Toko. 
Author  Kudo  Kagefumi.  Publisher  Kokkosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.19. 

Araigami.  #)  ?>  W  £|.  Washed  hair, — a  novel. 
Author  Tobari  Chitsufu.  Publisher  Rumyukwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 
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Abe  no  Seimei.  5SMnBS$J-  A  life  of  Abe  no  Seimei. 
Author  Momokawa  Minoru.  Publisher  Miyoshiya.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Seinen  Hitsudoku  Kokoku  no  Hikari.  W^^*^(AH 
G)  jfc.  The  glory  of  the  Mikado's  Empire.  Author  Shi- 
garaki  Sueno.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shinkon.  ffifcH-  A  new  marriage.  Author  Emi  Sui- 
in.     Publisher  Bunrokudd.     Price  Yen,  0.38. 

Juen  Shihei  no  Monogatari.  &IBfftf£0^!&  The 
story  of  a  ten  y^n  note.  Author  Yoshida  Ikujiro.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shizuka  Gozen.  JSMSWAft-  A  life  of  Shizuka  Gozen* 
Author  Kokubu  Saito.  Publisher  Kokkdsha.  Price  Yen, 
0.13. 

Shu  Fuyo.  j$  ^  j§..  The  sorrowing  lotus, — a  novel. 
Author  Tokuda  Shusei.  Publisher  Seishindd.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Zengaku  Muichibutsu  Shugyo.  jf^M~-%IS'lf-  A 
training  in  the  way  of  Zen  in  absolute  poverty.  Author 
Moriwaki  Seiko.  Publisher  iDaigakukwan.  Priee  Yen,  0.20. 

Shinzan  Sanro  Senjitsu  Shugyo.  gRlUilSij|I|$teiftf. 
A  training  in  the  ascetic  life  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a 
mountain.  Author  Kawakita  Hotsutnei.  Publisher  Dai- 
gakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sengoku  Iwa.  ^  >JJ  £.  A  novel.  Author  Yone- 
mitsu.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Ujo  Mujo.  'fl'HUKlft-  Much  love  no  love,— a  novel. 
Author  Dsawa  Tensen.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Roban  Sosho.  K#^tf  •  A  collection  of  Roban's 
novels.  Author  Koda  Roban.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan, 
Price  Yen,  2.50. 
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Hakumei  no  Urami,  (H^riR-  A  novel.  Author  Su- 
zuki Aki.     Publisher  Shinseisha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Ui  Tsutome.  $}*9£  &.  The  first  service ,— a  novel. 
Author  Kaiga  Hentetsu.  Publisher  Naigwai  Shuppan 
Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Dokufu.  q$jti?  The  woman  poisoner.  Author  Mura- 
kami Namiroku.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzandd.  Price  Yen, 
0.40. 

Takeda  Hishi.  ASH*  A  novel.  Author  Ihara 
Seiseien.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Kanayama  Kidan  Danzabuio  Mujina.  ^lilifrttiliH 
£j$|&.  A  novel.  Author  Yomeisha  Tori.  Publisher 
Sanshindo,     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Hokushin  Jiken  Nippon  no  Hatakaze,  Taku  no  Maki. 
A  history  of  the  Japan  China  War, — the  battle  at  Taku. 
Author  Moribayashi  Kokuen.  Publisher  Tamura  Shige- 
taro.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Sono  Enishi.  £<DJL\~L-  A  novel.  Author  Suzuki 
Aki.     Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Zoku  Kuchu  Tai  HigyoM.  «^^^f«ffJK.  A 
great  balloon.  Author  Oshikawa  Shunro.  Publisher 
Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Tsuri  Doraku.  $f3£9{.  The  pleasure  of  angling, — a 
novel.  Author  Murayi  Gensai.  Publisher  Shunyodo, 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Uta  Makura.  9  ttUt*  A  novel.  Author  Takeda 
Gyotenshi.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Ura  Omote.  3  £>  &S  &  X .  Author  Miyake  Seiken. 
Publisher  Seishindo.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Onna  Gakushi.  ^c9cS$-  A  woman  Musician,— a 
novel.  Author  Horiuchi  Shinsen.  Publisher  Kokkosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 
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Kurahashi  Kozo.  j^  ffi  zfc  j£  The  life  of  Kurahashi 
Kozo.  Author  Murakami  Namiroku.  Publisher  Aoki 
Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Ankoku,  Boshi  ga  Fuchi.  Bf  ^US^^flSI  A  novel. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Yamanaka  Heikuro.  tfl*f*^.7Lfll  The  life  of  Yama- 
naka  Heikuro.  Author  Fukuchi  Ochi.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kokkei  Rakugo  Shu.  ?JM$feig£S  A  collection  of 
witty  stories.  Author  Aoki  Tsunesaburo.  Publisher 
Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  a  15. 

Kokkei  Hyaku  Showa.  jff^jj^cgg  A  collection  of 
witty  stories.  Author  Kubo  Tenzui.  Publisher  Seikoku- 
kwan.    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kokkei  Sandai  Banashi.  ?&fj|HJS3S  A  collection  of 
witty  stories.  Author  Aoki  Tsunesaburo.  Publisher 
Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Koi  Nydbo.  JRjfcM  An  endearing  wife, — a  novel. 
Author  Ogari  Fuyo.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Koi  Mujo.  SkjK^  Love's  vicissitudes, — a  novel.  Author 
Oguri  Fuyo.     Publisher   Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Gosdji  Ushiwakamaru.  tB^-p^^A  The  story  of 
Young  Ushiwakamaru.  Author  Hogyusha  Torin.  Pub- 
lisher Kinodo.    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Hokushin  Jiken  Nippon  no  Hatakaze,  Tenshin  no 
Maki.  ftif*#B*0tt»,^&0#  A  history  of 
the  Japan  China  War,— the  Battle  at  Tientsin.  Author 
Moribayashi  Kokuen.  Publisher  Tamura  Shigetaro.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Sayo  Chidori.  /NOt^fa  A  novel.  Author  Takeda 
Gyotenshi.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 
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Saigyo  Hoshi.  BftJiSP  The  story  of  Saigyo  the 
Friar.  Author  Tanabe  Nankaku.  Publisher  Sanshindo. 
Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kyoiku  Shosetsu.  ffcW'MSfc  Ah  educational  novel. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kizoku  no  Koi.  jij££c?)  JH  A  nobleman's  love.  Author 
Ikuda  Kazan.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.28. 

Yushi.  tSiF  A  vagabond,' — a  novel.  Author  Takasu 
Baikei.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Yugaku  Shosei.  JfiHPflif^fe  Students  away  from  home, 
— a  novel.  Author  Inouye  An.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Meiryu  Tonchi  Dan.  ^^L^^§Wi  The  quick  wit  of 
eminent  persons.  Author  Suto  Aiji.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Shakwai  Hyakumensd,  Kfcf^U  jil48  A  hundred  social 
characters, — a  novel.  Author  Uchida  Roan.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Shaka  Hasso  Yamato  Bunko.     f?  >&  A  4B  ^  3t  J¥     2 

Vols.     A  collection  of  the  national  dramas.     Author 

Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 
•   Shinshutsu  Kibotsu.       JjfytflJlLilS..       2    Vols.     A   novel. 
Author    Kawakami    Bjzan.        Publisher    Aoki    Suzando. 
Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shuchu  no  Hana.  ftl^^  A  flower  in  the  midst  of 
sake, — a  novel.  Author  Yanagawa  Shumyo.  Publisher 
Shinseisha.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Shinju  Kurabe.  J&41  (  ?>  ^  A  novel.  Author  Oguri 
Fuyo.     Publisher  Shunyodo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shin  Gakushi.  $f^i  A  new  graduate  of  the 
University, — a  novel.  Author  Kosugi  Tengwai.  Pub- 
lisher Shunyodo.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 
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.  Hi-no-de  Jima,  Asahi  no  Maki.  H©itil|*  S8B©3£ 
Vol.  I.  A  novel.  Author  Murayi  Gensai.  Publisher 
Shunyddo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Himitsu  no  Shisha.  ffii&COffliM  A  secret  mes- 
senger,— a  novel.  Author  Emi  Suiin.  Publisher  Aoki 
Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Momoiro  Ginu.  &  \  Is  £>  |i  A  Pink  clothes, — a 
novel.  Author  Yamada  Bimyo.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando. 
Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Sekai  Daiichi  Monogatari.  l&lfSS— fS  The  greatest 
things  of  the  world.  Author  Murakami  Dakuro.  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Zetto  Kidan.  Jf@||itH&  A  story  of  a  distant  island. 
Author  Sakurai  Dson.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Seikyd,  Tsubaki,  Takara  no  Yama,  Namigashira.       fpf 

lEt  *>.  5£  ©  ill,  2fc  A*  L  ?>     Short  Tales.     Author  

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  .035. 

Hachimanza.  AJf&M  A  novel.  Authors  Namiroku 
and  Shuho.     Publisher  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  040. 

Nikuyoku  no  Tengoku.  $1  $5?  ©  ^;  HI  A  novel. 
Author  Kogetsu  Saijin.  Publisher  Kobundo.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Makutsu  no  Tokyo.  KSSOlftM  Tokyo,  the  devil's 
den.  Author  Kawakami  Gazan.  Publisher  Kobundo. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kantan  Gaeshi.  fllJfPJS  Vol,  II.  A  novel.  Author 
an  anonymous  writer.  Publisher  Kinshindo.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Goto  Shikwan.  3§  fi£  dT  *!£  A  robber  Captain, — a 
novel.  Author  Ibara  Seise ien.  Publisher  Kinshindo.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 
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Kon  Noren.  $tl£l£  A  blue  curtain,— a  novel. 
Audio?  Yamagishi  Kayo.  Publisher  Shunyodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Jogakusei  Katagi.  iK^^iMM  School  girls'  charact- 
er,— a  novel.  Author  Ikeda  Kinsui.  Publisher  Daigaku* 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Meryu  Oryu.  R£f|£ifi  Male  dragon  female  dragon, 
—a  novel.  Author  Yakkonosuke.  Publisher  Aoki  Su- 
zando.    Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shishio.  Sp^BE  A  novel.  Author  Yakkonosuke. 
Publisher  Aoki  Suzandd.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Enyukwai.     Wb  $t$t     A    garden   party.     Author  

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Hito  OnL  AJ&  A  Satanic  man, — a  novel.  Author 
Yamada  Bimyd.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.  Price  Yen, 
0.40. 

Hi-no-de  Jima,  Asahi  no  Maki.  HOffiEWB©* 
Vol.  II.  A  novel.  Author  Murayi  Gensai.  Publisher 
Shunyodo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Tosei  High  Collar  Kishitsu.  jjjft  +*  A  J*  9  ^LJS,  The 
high  collar  party  of  the  present  day, — a  novel.  Author 
Hananomoto  Shian.  Publisher  BunrokUbo.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Onna  no  Giri.  ic;£HJ§  Woman's  justice, — a  novel. 
Author  Matsui  Shoyo.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Wakaki  Tsuma.  ^  §  jg  2  Vols.  A  young  wife. 
Author  Kikuchi  Yuho.     Publisher  Shunyodo.     Price  Yen, 

o.35. 

Umewaka  Shinchu.  #|^j£\4*  A  novel.  Author  Take- 
da  Gyotenshi.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Ai    to  Kokoro.     J£  £  jfr     Love    and   mind, — a  novel. 
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Author  Tozawa  Masayasu.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Sankoro.  HtMU  Author  Murata  Matsuo.  Publisher 
Shunyodo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shin  Seiyu  Ki.  JlH^IIS.  A  novel.  Author  Koda 
Roban.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Hito  no  Tsumi.  A  ©IP  Man's  sin, — a  novel.  Author 
Taguchi  Kyojiro.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

History. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Bankoku  Rekishi  Mondo.  ff*  ^  tfc  W 
KHSitR^  Questions  and  answers  on  universal 
history  prepared  for  secondary  schools.  Author Pub- 
lisher. Aoki  Suzando.  Price  Yen,  0.30. 
^  Nippon  Rekishi  Monogatari.  B^R&fS  A  history  of 
Japan.     Author — —  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Jukensha  Yo  Nippon  Shi.  jg^Ml  j%  U  ;£&  A  history 
of  Japan  for  examinations.  Authors  Fujioka  Tsuguhei, 
Yauchi  Wataru  and  Ogawa  Ginjiro.  Publisher  Sugimoto. 
Price  Yen,  0.17. 

Nippon  Bummei  Shiryaku.  H^X^ftiS'  A  history 
of  the  civilization  of  Japan.  Author  Mozume  Takami. 
Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho  Kwaisha.     Price  Yen,   2.00. 

Nippon  Bummei  Shi.  H;£jS£f!B3i  A  history  of  the 
civilization  of  Japan.  Author  Mori  Kokudo.  Publisher 
Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Gazoku  Ben  ran  Nippon  Jibutsu  Kigen.  9fH&{£!JK  H  ;£ 
lp4^|g$ii  The  origin  of  things  Japanese.  Author.  Kane- 
ko  Shin.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Nippon  Koko  Gaku.  tf  ^#"&^  Archaeology  of 
Japan.  Author  Yagi  Sozaburo.  Publisher  Kobayashi 
Shimbei.     Price  Yen,   1.50. 
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Toyd  Rekishi.  %  ft  fe  &  A  history  of  the  East. 
Author  Koda  Naritomo.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price 

Yen,  0.35. 

Toyo  Shi.  ?fcft&  A  history  of  the  East.  Author 
Akizuki  Tanetsugu.     Publisher  Uchida   Rokakuho.     Price 

Yen,  0.70. 

Toyo  Shi  Kdgi.  ]fcft&3ISi  Lectures  on  the  history 
of  the  East.  Authors  Nakayama  Kyushiro,  Akizuki  Tane- 
tsugu and  Takakuwa  Komakichi.  Publisher  Yoshikawa 
Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Shinsen  Toyo  Rekishi  Mondo.  ffSUfc^HftRIg 
Questions  and  answers  on  the  history  of  the  East. 
Author    Matsubara    Iwagoro.      Publisher    Hakubunkwan. 

Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Jukensha  Y6  Toyo  Shi.  %m%RMft9l  A  history 
of  the  East  for  examinations.  Authors  Yauchi  Wataru, 
Ogawa  Ginjiro,  and  Fujioka  Tsuguhei.  Publisher  Sugi- 
moto.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Chuto  Nippon  Rekishi.  ^^H^SSl  A  history  of 
Japan  for  secondary  school.  Author  Numada  Yorisuke. 
Publisher  Shoeido.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Chuto  Kokushi.  *f*  %f  B  &  A  history  of  Japan  for 
secondary  schools.  Author  Shigeta  TeiichL  Publisher 
Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Seiyo  Shi.  |g  ft  &  A  history  of  the  West.  Author 
Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kokushi  Kogi.  |I|&ii||i|  Lectures  on  the  history  of 
Japan.  Authors  Kida  Sadakichi  etc.  Publisher  Yoshi- 
kawa Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  1.00. 

Koko  Benran.  #]frB!18  Archaeology  of  Japan.  Author 
Yagi  Sozaburo.  Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei.  Price  Yen, 
1.50. 
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Kokushi  Sho.  H  &  $>  Vol.  II.  A  short  history  of 
Japan.     Author  Publisher  Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Seiy5  Rekishi  Bengal.  |5  ?f  flf  5fe  {£  JtE  A  history  of 
the  West.  Author  Fujisawa  Naoe.  Publisher  Yoshikawa 
Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Seiyo  Shi  Kogi.  jS^&fftH  Lectures  on  the  history 
of  the  West.  Authors  Kcda  Naritomo  and  Sakamoto 
Kenichi.  Publisher  Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.  Price  Yen, 
0.70. 

Seiyo  Rekishi  Sankosho.  jSJ^M&jfiMf^  A  reference 
book  to  the  history  of  the  West.  Author  Handa  Asaji- 
ro.     Publisher  Hoeikwan.     Price  Yen,   1.60. 

Jukensha  Y6  Seiyo  Shi.  3£J§R^ffil§??S&  A  history 
of  the  West  for  examinations.  Authors  Ogawa  Genjiro, 
Yauchi  Wataru  and  Fujioka  Tsuguhei.  Publisher  Sugi- 
moto.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Nippon  Shogyo  Shiko.  B^^fH^iM  A  history  of 
Japanese  commerce.  Author  Miyata  Sennen.  Publisher 
Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.85. 

Nippon  Rekishi.  H  4*  Bl  St  \vv  2  Vols.  A  history 
of  Japan  in  colloquial  style.  Author  Publisher  Fusambo. 
Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Toyo  Rekishi.  ]f[  ffc  jjf  {fc  A  history  of  the  East  in 
colloquial  style.  Author  Publisher  Fusambo.  Price  Yen, 
0.20. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Toyo  Shiryaku.  ^tfcWAft&*&  A 
history  of  the  East  for  secondary  schools.  Author  Ito 
Dshiro.     Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Chuto  Kokushi  Ryaku.  *f«^1Bfc§L  In  2  Vols.  A 
history  of  Japan  for  secondary  schools.  Author  Shigeta 
Teiichi.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  1.30. 

Bukkyd  Rekishi  Mondo.     $5  ffc  flf  $1  |8]  3£     Questions 
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and  answers  on  the  history  of  Buddhism.  Author  Naga- 
yi  Ryujun.     Publisher  Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.36. 

Joshi  Nippon  Sho  Rekishi.  ^C  ^p  H  4c  /J>  R  !t  A 
history  of  Japan  for  girls.  Author  Shimoda  Uta.  Pub- 
lisher Matsumura  Sanshodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shinsen  Seiyo  Rekishi  Mondo.  3ftfitffii¥K#il?i1£ 
Questions  and  answers  on  the  history  of  the  West. 
Author  Hasegawa  Seiya.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 

Bankoku  Kobo  Shi.  X  H  K  £l  jtl  A  history  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations.  Author  Matsumura  Kaiseki. 
Publisher  Keiseisha.  Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Shimpen  Nippon  Rekishi  Kyokwasho.  $T$@H;$BJfc 
ffcflff  In  2  Vols.  A  text  book  on  the  history  of  Japan. 
Author  Honda  Asajiro.  Publisher  Uchida  Rokakuho. 
Price  Yen,  1.05. 

Nagasaki  Sambyaku-nen  Kan.  IfclftHfif^lUl  Three 
hundred  years  of  Nagasaki.  Author  Fukuchi  Genichiro. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Shinsen  Nippon  Teikoku  Shi.  $T  JH  H  4»>  il?  B3  £  A 
history  of  Japan.  Author  Honda  Asajiro.  Publisher 
Hoeikwan.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Seiyo  Ryakushi.  jj|  f£  §  $1  A  history  of  the  West. 
Author  Mitsukuri  Gempachi  and  Minekichi  Yonezo.  Pub- 
lisher Meguro  Jinshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Chuto  Toyo  Rekishi.  rH?Htf$lg&  A  history  of  the 
East  for  secondary  schools.  Author  ltd  Saneyoshi.  Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Rekishi  Kyohon.  Jg  jj»  £fc  ;£  A  text  book  on  the 
history  of  foreign  nations.  Authors  Fujioka  Tsuguhei 
and  Makiyama  Eiji.  Publisher  Fukyusha.  Price  Yen, 
0.65. 
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Rekishi  kyohon.  fl££f&;&  In  3  Vols.  A  text  book 
on  the  history  of  Japan.  Authors  Fujioka  Tsujihei  and 
Makiyama  Eiji.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.130 

Biography. 

* 

Haijin  Shiki.  #  A  "f  JS  A  life  of  Shiki  the  poet. 
Author  Shiraishi  Nanchiku.  Publisher  Rokugokwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Hakushi  Kiko  Dan.  flli^tf  St  Anecdotes  of  Haku- 
shi's  (Professors)  and  their  ways.  Author  Tenraishi.  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25 

Nippon  Gosho  no  Kafu.  H^IE^JO^JS,  Homes  of 
the  wealthy  merchants  in  Japan.  Author  Ujo  Sanshi  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen  0.25. 

Shisei  Chodatsu  Shuso  Kwaidan.  Jt^W^fft^^M 
A  record  of  heroic  acts.  Author  Hayata  Genzo  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shakamuni  Den.  ff^fiJ^jgfU  Biography  of  Buddha. 
Author  Inouye  Tetsujiro.  Publisher  Bummeido.  Price 
Yen,  0.80. 

Eiyuno  Henei.  ^£$£(Z))i*fi£  Reminiscences  of  great  men. 
Author  Otsuki  Hisa.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshikwai.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 

Nippon  Bukkyo  Juni  ketsu  Den-ron.  0  ;£0fctfc~f"— fj 
49ffi|  Lives  of  the  twelve  great  Buddhists  of  Japan.  Author 
Nakamura  Teiryo.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshikwai.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Honda  Heihachi.  ;$^^A  A  life  of  Honda  Heihachi. 
Author  Sasakawa  Tanero.  Publisher  Kokkosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.19. 

Tosei  Jimbutsu  Hyo.     #ifrA^I?     Vol.   1.     Criticism 
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on  the  characters  of  the  present  day.  Author  Ishikawa 
Hanzan.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Tokugawa  no  Komei.  fiUl|9?L$!  The  Komei  (one 
of  the  greatest  counsellors  in  China)  of  Tokugawa.  Au- 
thor Ko  Hidesuke.    Publisher  Kokkosha.    Price  Yen,  0.13. 

Chomin  Sensei.  jJ&R^fc^l:  A  life  of  Nakae  Tokusuke, 
the  most  famous  atheist  of  Japan.  Author  Kotoku  Shusui. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Chinzei  Hachiro.  |j|l§A&fl  A  life  of  Minamoto  Tame- 
tomo,  the  greatest  archer  of  Japan.  Author  Kokubu  Saito. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Oishi  Yoshio.  ;k>fj  feS§  A  life  of  Oishi  Yoshio,  the 
Captain  of  the  47  Ronin.  Author  Osawa  Tensen.  Pub- 
lisher Komeisha.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

C)tsuki  Bansui.  ^C^KJf^C  A  life  of  Otsuki  Bansui. 
Author  Otsuki  Joden.  Publisher  Hakubunkan.  Price  Yen, 
0.13. 

Yoshitsune  Ki  Kogi.  HlEId^|j|  Vol.  1.  Lectures 
on  the  life  of  Minamoto  Yoshitsune.  Authors  Maizumi 
Sadasuke  and  Kurata  Kumihide.  Publisher  Seishido.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Dai  Nippon  Meika  Zensho.  ^B^^&^&tr  Vo'-  3 
and  Vol.  4.  A  complete  history  of  the  Japanese  great 
men,  —  the  artists.  Author  Kokkosha.  Publisher  Sei- 
zando.     Price  Yen,  1.00. 

Daijin  no  Shosei  Jidai.  ^Cg5)flf^^ff^;  Lives  of  the 
Ministers  of  State  when  they  were  students.  Author  Boku- 
tei  Inshi.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Uyesugi  Kenshin.  Ji^Hlfll  A  life  of  Uyesugi  Kenshin, 
one  of  the  greatest  strategists  of  Japan.  Author  Miyoshi 
Butsugwai.     Publisher  Kokkosha.     Price  Yen,  0.19. 

Yamanaka  Shrkanosuke.     llj't,JSK^lS&    A  life  of  Yama- 
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naka  Shikanosuke,  one  of  the  greatest  strategists  of  Japan. 
Author  Omachi  Keigetsu.  Publisher  Kokkosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.19. 

Gendai  Hyaku  Jingo.  JJlftfJA^E  Vol.  3.  A  hundred 
great  men  of  the  present  age.  AuthorsJTaguchi  Kikutei 
and  Kokubu  Saito.    Publisher  Shinseisha.    Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Gendai  Hyaku  Jingo.  §M^lSA3^  Vol.  4.  A  hundred 
great  men  of  the  present  age.  Authors  Kokubu  Saito 
and  Aoyagi  Yubi.    Publisher  Shinseisha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Meiji  Fugo  Chifu  Jidai.  PJJ&^ffel^ftt  The  con- 
dition of  the  times  when  our  millionaires  made  their  for- 
tune. Author  Bokutei  Inshi.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sagano  no  Tsuyu.  fg|  $  ij  ;£  fg  A  dew  drop  on 
Sagano.  Author  Tanimori.  Publisher  Seizando.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Meiji  Kokumin  Kikan.  PJjgHEii^  Lives  of  Ex- 
emplary characters  of  the  Meiji  Era.  Author  Naimusoo. 
Publisher  Kokkosha.     Price  2.00. 

Meishi  no  Kyddai.  ^-irOJUfr  The  brothers  of  the 
eminent  people.  Author  Iwasaki  Sodo.  Publisher  Dai- 
gakukwan.    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Meiji  Jimbutsu  no  Shoso  Jidai.  BBJ^A^O^IftB^f^ 
The  youth  of  the  great  men  of  the  present  day.  Author 
Bokutei  Inshi.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Jimbutsu  Tampyo.  A^OMW  Short  criticism  on  the 
characters  of  the  present  day.  Author  Matsumura  Kai- 
seki.     Publisher  Keiseisha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shingen  Nikki.  iB7CHiE  In  6  Vols.  Shingen's  diary. 
Authors  Tsuboyi  Kumazo  and  Kusaka  Kwan.  Publisher 
Yoshikawa  Kwan.     Price   Yen,  3.20. 

Riku  Kai  Gun  Jushi   Taisho.     (iff|¥+!g;k$F     Lives 
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of  the  fourteen  Marshals  and  Admirals.  Author  Tenraishi. 
Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Rikushozan.  f^^ll]  A  life  of  Rikushozan,  a  Chinese 
scholar.  Author  Tatebe  Songo.  Publisher  Tetsugaku- 
shoin.     Price  Yen.  0.55. 

Dgon  Sekai.  f^^lfirj?-  The  world  of  money, — lives 
of  the  millionaires.  Authors  Amudojin.  Publisher  Shun- 
yodo.     Price,  Yen,  0.30. 

Akao  Gishi  Jitsudan.  |fitiftf|:t]t3&  A  true  account 
of  the  47  Rdnin.  Author  Shinobu  Joken.  Publisher  K6- 
bundd.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Hanawa   Hokiichi.     i^fSE.- *     A    life  of  Hanavva  Ho- 

kiichi,  a  learned  blind  man.     Author  Publisher  Kin- 

kodo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Hakushi  Kugaku  Dan.     ft$  JT  f?  $  1$     An  account  of 

hard  experiences   of  Hakushi  (Professor)  in  their  student 

life.  Author  Bokutei  Inshi.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kakinomoto  Hitomaro  oyobi   sono  Jidai.     tt^AJ&S 

iglfl^ft     Kakinomoto  Hitomaro,  a  great  poet,  and  his  age. 

Author  Tsukagoshi  Yoshitaro.  Publisher  Minyusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Hirosaki  Joshu,  Etchu  no  Kami,  Tsugaru  Nobumasa 
Ko.  &ffii&±m'¥^m&m&&  AlifeofTsugaruNobu- 
masa,  Lord  of  Hirosaki.  Author  Sotozaki  Satoru.  Pub- 
lisher Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Seikd  Hiketsu    Fugo    no    Omokage.     J&  3ft  |£  |fe  7§f  jE 

®HjjU    Secret  of  success,  lives  and  reminiscences  of  the 

millionaires.  Author  Kuwatani  Kokudo.  Publisher  Jitsu- 
gyo  no  Nihon  Sha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Kokumin  to  Jimbutsu.     HR<£  A4&    A  nation  and  her 

great  men.  Author  Watanabe  Tamezo.  Publisher  Min- 
yusha.    Price  Yen  0.20. 
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Tekketsu  Saisho  Goroku.  |8j(il$4Bfn^  A  record  of 
Bismarck's  words.  Author  Murakami  Dakuro.  Publisher 
Kokkosha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Koshi,  Moshi,  Junshi,  Jimbutsu  Yosei  Dan.  ^L-pife-p 
^J  "P A^f^ftift  How  did  the  great  philosophers  of  China 
build  their  disciples'  character.  Author  Kimura  Yotaro. 
Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shokai  no  Kiketsu.  fl^ff  ©"3H5I  Lives  of  the  great 
men  in  the  business  world.  Publisher  Jitsugyo  no  Nihon 
Sha.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Shokumin  Iseki.  Jj|  R  $£  jjgf  Stories  of  great  success 
in  colonization.  Author  Hisamatsu  Giten.  Publisher  Kei- 
seisha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Bijitsu  Gwaka  Retsuden.     ^tfilUK^Jfli     Lives  of  the 

great    artists.      Author  Publisher    Kobundo.      Price 

Yen,  2.50. 

Sekai  Juni  Joketsu.  ilfcJ^-pZl^ftt  Lives  of  the  twelve 
great  women  in  the  world.  Author  Iwasaki  Sodo.  Pub- 
lisher Kobundo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Law. 

Roku  Dai  Hoten  Kydkwasho.  AC^C$fej(tfef}fF  In  2 
Vols.  Text  books  on  the  Six  great  Codes.  Author  Goto 
Homma.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,   1.50. 

Kaisei  Nippon  Roppo  Kogi.  &  iE  H  *  7^  $  M  H 
Ijectures  on  the  Six  Codes  of  Japan.  Author  Hoten  Ken- 
kyu  Kwai.     Publisher  Shugakudo.     Price  Yen,  2.50. 

Nippon  Kempd.  H^Sfi  The  Constitution  of  Japan. 
Author  Publisher  Takigawa  Price  Yen,  005. 

Nippon  Mimpo.  H^Rfi  Tne  Civil  Code  of  Japan. 
Author Publisher  Takigawa.     Price  Yen,  0.16. 
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Nippon  Keihd.  B  &ffl}i;  The  Criminal  Code  of 
Japan.     Author Publisher  Takigawa.  Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Nippon  Shoho.  B4^$J?£  The  Commercial  Code  of 
Japan.   Author Publisher  Takigawa.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Nippon  Roppo  Zensho.  B^A^ScJkHr  A  complete 
collection  of  the  Six  Codes  of  Japan.  Author Pub- 
lisher Takigawa.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Nippon  Keisatsu  Kyohan.  B  $,  f£  %£  ffc  $g  A  text 
book  on  the  Police  Administration  of  Japan.  Author 
Takashima  Tamejiro.  Publisher  Kyukdkaku.  Price 
Yen,  0.50. 

Horitsu  Jisho.  ^##f^  In  10  Vols.  A  dictionary 
of  legal  terms.  Author  Ume  Kenjiro.  Publisher  Mei- 
hodo.     Price  Yen,   1.00. 

Hosei  Kyokwasho.  $£  ffl  £fc  fl-  (J  A  text  book  on 
laws  and  institutions.  Author  Mizobuchi  Takao.  Pub- 
lisher Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Hosei  Kyokwasho.  fifljfjtf^jf  A  text  book  on  laws 
and  institutions.  Author  Wadagaki  Kenzo.  Publisher 
Bungakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Hoso  Kiji  Tekiyo  Ruisan.  ?£Wta^$]6|g3|  A  col- 
lection of  law  cases.  Author  Hosokwai.  Publisher  Yu- 
hikaku.     Price  Yen,   1.00. 

Shuchin  Kaisei  Roppo  Zensho.  flU£2fcjEAS$c£flSf 
A  pocket  collection  of  the  revised  Six  Codes.  Author 
Chugwai  Shuppan  Sha.  Publisher  Meihodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.40. 

Daishinin  Hanrei  Keiji  Yoshi  Ruishu.  iz^¥x$i&lffll$ 
3£t¥Hlife  A  collection  of  the  verdicts  given  by  the  Court 
of  Cassation  in  criminal  cases.  Author  Daishinin.  Pub- 
lisher Yiihikaku.     Price  Yen,  1.10. 

Keiho  Kakuron.     fflfe&Wl     Notes   on  the   articles  of 
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the  Criminal  Law.     Author  Ohata  Den.     Publisher  Saibi- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Keiji    Soshohd.      5Pl^sS^^     The    Law    of   Criminal 

Procedure.     Author Publisher  Takigawa.     Price  Yen, 

0.07. 

Kyokwa  Tekiyo  Genkd  Nogyo  Hoki.  %iWM,%W\l 
H3!£fei§.  A  collection  of  the  present  laws  and  regu- 
lations on  agriculture.     Author  Publisher  Kdbunsha. 

Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Keiyaku  Shosho  Sakusei  Tetsuzuki.  ^J^lS^rf^fiS?^ 
The  method  of  drawing  contracts  and  bonds.  Author 
Tsuda  Fusanosuke,    Publisher  Takigawa.    Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kokken.  [H;l£  National  laws.  Author  Jdgukyokwai. 
Publisher  Komeisha.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Kokusai  Koho.  HB&&&C  International  law.  Author 
Akiyama  Masunosuke.  Publisher  Meihodo.  Price  Yen, 
1.85. 

Gonin  Gumi  Seido.  3£  A  Hi  IW  ilt  The  institution  of 
"  Gonin  Gumi,"  company  of  five  people.  Author  Hozumi 
Chincho.     Publisher  Yuhikaku.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Minji  Keiji  Saiban  Shoriho  Daizen.  Rl^?fljlp-|£W8F 
5PJfi^C^  A.  collection  of  successful  civil  and  criminal 
actions.  Author  Goto  Homma.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Gijihd  Zensho.  I£4l$£iMMr  A  collection  of  the  laws 
on  debates.  Author  Tokyo  Horonsha.  Publisher  Aoki 
Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Gyoseiho  Ronko.  1f$C$c!fitfH  Lectures  on  the  ad- 
ministrative laws.  Author  Oka  Minoru.  Publisher  Yu- 
hikaku.    Price  Yen,  2.50. 

Bunkwan  Koto  Shinken,  Hanji  Kenji  Toy  6  Bengoshi 
Shiken  Kyudaisha  Toan  Shu.     %^W$W&W%W$%: 
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mm®.±$m&.'&M®fk&  A  collection  of  the  exami- 
nation  papers  of  the  successful  candidates  for  higher  civil 
officials,  judges,  procurators  and  lawyers.  Author  Ya- 
mada  Tomitaro.       Publisher  Hakubunkwan.      Price  Yen, 

0.35- 

.  Ginko  Hoki  Shoshiki  Hanketsu  Rei.  «fT&&<rj£H 
J&firiJ  A  collection  of  the  verdicts  on  the  forms  of  laws 
and  regulations  concerning  banking  business.  Authors 
Oyama  Goro  aud  Kato  Takeo.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Gyosei  Saibansho  Ron.  ^fiEScijfc^^felfr  I-ectures  on 
the  law  of  the  administration  of  justice.  Anthor  Koba- 
yashi  Kwairo.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.50. 

Mimpo  Kogi.  K£fepJ£it  Lectures  on  the  Civil  Law. 
Author  Ozawa  Masamoto.  Publisher  Shugakudo.  Price 
Yen,   1.50. 

Kaisei  Mimpo  Gikai.  3feiERfifeS|j$  Lectures  on  the 
revised  Civil  Code.  Authors  Hatoyama  Kazuo,  Miwa 
Tomiju  and  Oku  Keiji.  Publisher  Sakakibara  Tomo- 
kichi.     Price  Yen,  0.90. 

Minji  Soshoho.  R^UfSS  The  Law  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure.    Author  Publisher  Takigawa.      Price    Yen, 

0.10. 

Minji  Soshoho  Seikai.  g<*|*ai*iEj!¥  Notes  on  the 
Law  of  Civil  Procedure.  Author  Imarnura  Nobuyuku 
Publisher  Yuhikaku.     Price  Yen,  1.00. 

Jitsurei  Sansho  Minji  Soshoho  Seikai.  H{$|j§|8f(f£l^ 
i£|£ j£jE#?  Notes  on  the  Law  of  Civil  Procedure,  with 
reference  to  real  cases.  Authors  Hatoyama  Kazuo  and 
Miwa  Tomiju.  Publisher  Sakakibara  Tomokichi.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 
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Jinja  Horei.  jjfyjjttfcfc'fr  The  Law  and  Regulations 
about  Shinto  Shrines.  Author  Kumagai  Kotaro.  Pub- 
lisher Saibikwan.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Kaisei  Shugiin  Giin  Senkyoho  Shakugi.  i&lE^KIS&ctS 
M3I^^WH  Notes  on  the  revised  Law  of  Election  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Author  Hayashida 
Kametard.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Kaisei  Shoho  Shoshiki  Daizen.  BfciE'Si^rS^ycik 
A  complete  collection  of  the  forms  as  contained  in  the 
revised  Commercial  Code.  Author  Goto  Momma,  Pub- 
lisher Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Horei  Daizen.  ^fe'fckik  A  collection  of  laws  and 
regulations.  Author  Kida  Kichitaro.  Publisher  Shubun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Keimu  Kyokwasho.  Ifi^ffe^iHr  A  text  book  on 
police  service.  Author  Tokyo  Horonsha.  Publisher 
Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Gembun  Itchi  Hosei  Taii.  mX—WtfeMizM  A 
book  on  laws  and  institutions  in  colloquial  style.  Author 
Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shinkyu  Taisho  Keiho  Shuron.  ffiMfbMMfcWk 
A  book  on  the  Criminal  Code,  with  references  to  the  old 

and    the    revised   laws.     Author    Yamaguchi.      Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Tegata  Yoron.       ^^lErfSf       Lectures  on  the  Law  of 

Commercial  Notes.     Author  Yabe  Ren.     Publisher  Yuhi- 
kaku.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Shinrinho  Shakugi.     ^I^^SH     Notes  on  the  Forest 

Law.     Author  Shibata  Eikichi.      Publisher  Anayama  To- 
kutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Horitsu  Keizai  Jiten.  ^^ggSf^J^  A  dictionary  of 
law  and  political  economy.  Author  Tanabe  Kinya. 
Publisher  Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  1.00. 
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Social  Sciences. 

(Including  Politics,  Political  Economy,  Sociology  etc.) 

Toshi  Hattachi  Ron.  SBrfillxllfir  A  book  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  cities.  Author  Sugiyama 
Shigeyoshi.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Keizai  Seisaku.  $5§!fj$(5$t  Economic  policy.  Author 
Kaneko  Kentaro.  Publisher  Okura  Shoten.  Price  Yen, 
2.00. 

Gyoseiho  Kakuron.  >Tf£fc?£{Hfr  Lectures  on  the 
administrative  laws.  Author  Ohara  Shinzo.  Publisher 
Hakubjunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Kinken  Chochiku  no  Shiori.  lft&|8f^r  ©  L  fc  b  A 
guide  to  frugality  and  savings.  Author  Konishi  Kotaro. 
Publisher  Minyusha.     Price  Yen,  o  25. 

Shisei  Ron.  rfffStlft  A  book  on  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration. Author  Abe  Isoo.  Publisher  Hakubun- 
kwan.    Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shakwai  Mondai.  tt#P5^  A  book  on  social  pro- 
blems. Author  Oftara  Shoichi.  publisher  Shueisha.  Price 
Yen,  0.50. 

Seiji  Gaku  oyobi  Hikaku  Kempo  Ron.  i|fcjrj$2&jfc$£ 
3£?iife  Politics  and  comparative  constitutions.  Authors 
Takata  Sanae  and  Yoshida  Minosuke.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.    Price  Yen,  2.75. 

Trust  Ron.  Y  y  -*  \  ffr  A  book  on  trust.  Author 
Togo  Masatake.     Publisher  Minyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kwanshoku  Yokai.  ^%3cM  Notes  on  the  Govern- 
ment offices  and  services.  Author  Wada  Hidematsu. 
Publisher  Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  1.00. 

Bushido  Kinken  Hyakuwa.  S£±iHM&£lS  A  col- 
lections   of    examples    of    frugality    as    observed    among 
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Bushi.  Author  Ugashi  Osho.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando. 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Zaisei  Gaku.  JJJ-  ft  ^  A  book  on  financial  admi- 
nistration. Author  Shimomura  K6.  Publisher  Meihodo. 
Price  Yen,  2.20. 

Shakwai  to  Seiji.  |ffc#  £  ft  Jp  Society  and  politics. 
Authors  Shimmi  Kichiji  and  Shibayanwt  Washio.  Pub- 
lisher Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Sekai  Kokusei  Yoran.     ifir^®#15S     A  table  of  the 

comparative  forces  of  the  nations.     Author Publisher 

Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Hoppo  Shina.  AtJl%M  North  China.  Author  Furu- 
savva  Koichi  and  Inaba  Ivvakichi.  Publisher  Maruya  & 
Co.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Beikoku  Shoko  Taisei  Ron.  $Hl$X;fclMfr  A  book 
on  American  commerce  and  industry.  Author  Saito  Shu- 
ichiro.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Tokyo  Fuzoku  Shi.  JtMSMSlfe  Vol  II.  A  history 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  Tokyo.  Author  Hirade 
Sojiro.     Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Oshu  Kwahei  Shi.  iC^HJtffcSl  A  history  of  Euro- 
pean money.  Author  Shinobu  Jumpei.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.    Price  Yen,   1.00. 

Keizai  Kyokwasho.  jR  JSf  ffc  5^-  ^  A  text  book  on 
political  economy.  Author  Mochiji  Rokusaburo.  Pub- 
lisher Fusambo.     Price  Yen,   0.40. 

Keizai  Kyokwasho.  jgg  $f  $fc  j^-  ^J  A  text  book  on 
political  economy.  Author  Wadagaki  Kenzo.  Publisher 
Biingakusha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Keizaijo  no  Osaka.  ®8^_h^^cK.  Osaka,  as  econo- 
mically considered.  Author  Kozaka  Seitaro.  Publisher 
Minyusha.     Price  Yen,  9.15. 
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Keizai  Gaku  Tsuron.  iE$iF$&1fr  Principles  of  poli- 
tical economy.  Author  Yaita  Kwan.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Prince  Yen,   1.20. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Keizai  Ronko.  ^ffeWffifflfrM  A 
book  on  political  economy  for  secondary  schools.  Author 
Niita  Masutaro.     Publisher  Mizuno.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Keizai  Gaku  Tsuron.  jRSI$M|j|  Principles  of  politi- 
cal economy.  Author  Ninomiya  Motonari.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Kokuhd  Gaku.  [g|  fe  *§L  Vol.  II.  A  book  on  the 
laws  of  States.  Author  Ariga  Nagao.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.    Price  Yen,  1.25. 

Zaisei  Gaku.  {{tiffed  A  book  on  finance  adminis- 
tration. Author  Wadagaki  Kenzo.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  1.30. 

Zaisei  to  Kinyu.  4$t|5t  £  ^feift  Financial  administration 
and  circulation  of  money.  Author  Tajiri  Inajiro.  Pub- 
lisher Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  2.00. 

Shashi  Bokoku  Ron.  ^ff£CHtft  Luxury,  as  a  cause 
of  national  ruin.  Author  Terauchi  Junjiro.  Publisher 
Kokkosha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shakwai  Gaku  S:\tsuyo.  jjfc  f^  9fe  Jft  jg  A  book  on 
Sociology.  Authors  Nakajima  Rikizo  and  Totoki  Wataru. 
Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,   0.70. 

Shakwai  Gaku  Kogi.  ffJt|^4M$$£  Lectures  on  socio- 
logy. Author  Kendo.  Publisher  Bungaku  Doshikwai. 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Shokokai  no  Shichiju  Nichi.  "$§I|?'CD-b"f"  U  Seventy 
days  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  Author 
Okamoto  Yonezo.  Publisher  Tanuma  Shoten.  Price  Yen, 
0.50. 

Shogyo    Keizai    Yogi.     ]8j  St  IE  &  ?£  H     A    ^^  on 
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commercial  economy.  Author  Ano  Tsurusaburo.  Pub- 
lisher Kdbunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Shin  Shakwai.  ^f  jjfc  ^  A  book  on  socialism, — an 
allegory.  Author  Yano  Fumio.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon 
Zusho  Kwaisha.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Shakwai  Keizai  Gaku.  )Efcf^lE$$^  A  book  on  politi- 
cal economy.  Author  Kanayi  Nobu.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  2.30. 

Ginkd  oyobi  Gwaikoku  Kawase  Ron.  $|{f2&^1*l3j$ 
^£v&  A  book  on  banking  and  foreign  exchange.  Author 
Tashiro  Jun.  Publisher  Jitsugyo  no  Nippon  Sha.  Price 
Yen,  0.90. 

Gyoseiho  Hanron.  ff  j$c£fe#H8r  General  principles  of 
administrative  laws.  Author  Dhara  Shinzo.  Publisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Senji  Kokusai  Kohd.  f(  i^  US  Rr£  &  £fe  International 
law  in  the  time  of  War.  Author  Takahashi  Sakue. 
Publisher  Tetsugaku  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  1.35. 

Geography  and  travels. 

Izu  Dshima  Kwazan.  ^S^C^Allj  The  volcano  in 
Oshima,  in  the  province  of  Izu.  Author  Chigaku  Kyo- 
kwai.     Publisher  Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Hachien  Kyoko.  A  Hife ff  A  journey  with  eight 
yen.  Author  Aoyagi  Yubi.  Publisher  Shinseisha.  Price 
Yen,  0.15. 

Nippon .  Chiri.  B  >fc  i&  3g  A  geography  of  Japan. 
Author  Teikoku  Chugakukwai.  Publisher  Shubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Nippon  Chiri  Seisetsu.  H^flfe^^lft  A  geography 
of  Japan.  Author  Odauchi  Michitoshi  and  Yoshida  Rai- 
kichi.     Publisher  Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.85. 
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Hompo  Chiri  Kogi.  *^5tfiaaH|  Lectures  on  the 
geography  of  Japan.  Author  Kida  Sadakichi.  Publisher 
Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Boken  Ryoko  Jutsu  W  fefc  Jfic  ft  flt  How  to  take  an 
adventurous  journey.  Author  Murakami  Dakuro.  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Chiri  Gakti  Shohin.  t^Ig^/hS  A  book  on  geogra- 
phy. Author  Yazu  Masanaga.  Publisher  Minjriisha.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 

Chibun  Gaku  Kogi.  4fljjfc9M$8£  Lectures  on  physical 
geography.  Author  Uyeda  Manjiro.  Publisher  Yoshi- 
kawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Chugaku  Chibun  Kyokwasho.  *f*  ^  H&  £  &  3ft  •  A 
text  book  on  physical  geography  for  middle  schools. 
Author  Satd  Den.     Publisher  Sugimoto.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Ryokb  Dan.  jjfe  f-f  f&  Talks  oh  a  journey.  Author 
Kojima  Usui.  Publisher  Naigwai  Shuppan  Kyokwai. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kamakura  Taikwan.  fKjd^tl  The  sights  of  Kama- 
kura.  Author  Sato  Zenjiro.  Publisher  Murata  Shigetaro. 
Price  Yen,  0.38. 

Gwaikoku  Chiri  Kogi.  ^r  H  flfe  S  ^1  ^  Lectures  bn 
the  geography  of  foreigii  lands.  Authors  Wada  Kanae 
etc.     Publisher  Ybshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  O.80. 

Gwaikoku  Shin  Chiri.  ftHI$fMllJfi  A  new  geography 
of  foreign  lands.  Author  Iwata  Juzo.  Publisher  tJchitfa. 
Rok&kuho.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Gwaikoku  Sho  Chiri.     J1>  H  /)*  fi£  S6     A  geography  of 

foreign  lands.  Author Publisher  Tanuma  Shdteii.  Prifce 

Yen,  0.50. 

Gakusei  to  Ryoko.  ^fl*fe  £  Jfcf  f  Students  and  travelling. 
Author  Publisher  Shinsefeha.     Price  Yen,  0. 10. 
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Kankoku  Annai.  jj^E  H|  ^§  [*}  A  guide  of  Korea. 
Author  Kazuki  Gent^ro.  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.  Price 
Yen,  1.50. 

Europe.  Ejfc  j|  E^  Author  Ikebe  Gisho.  Publisher 
Kinkddo.     Price  Yeq,    1.80. 

Rentan  Yakan  Ensoku.  ^^I^RIli^JS  Travelling  at 
night,  as  a  method  of  cultivating  one's  courage.  Author 
Hayata  Gendo.    Publisher  Daigakukwan.    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Tsuzoku  Chibun  Goku  Kowa.  JJ^itfe^t^pH^  \jzc- 
tures  on  physical  geography.  Author  Akiyama  Tetsutaro. 
Publisher  Kaihatsusha.     Price  Yen,  0.16. 

Vladivostok  Annai.  fl£ii§|jj|ft  A  guide  to  Vladivostok. 
Author  Tsunoda  Bujo.  Publisher  Tokyodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.45. 

Nojuku  Ryoko.  ff  ffi  JK'ff  Camping  out  Author 
Tekkyakushi.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kurume  Annai.  ^V  13  2fc  16  fi  A  guide  to  Kurume. 
Author  Asano  Yokichi.     Publisher  Shueisha.     Price  Yen. 

Koto  Chiri  Gaku  Kogi.  ^^MtS#3l^  Lectures  on 
geography.  Author  Nagata  Kensuke.  Publisher  Maruya, 
&  Co.    Price  Yen,  J.oo. 

Asakusa  Koen.  $t^L  $Z  Wb  Asakusa  Park.  Author 
Nishimura  Tatsuo.     Publisher  Tokyo  Shuppansha.     Price 

O.JO. 

Sbokyo  Meiku  Yuran  Annai.  #Ji#@iE££ftA 
guide  to  sight  seer$.  Author  Katayama  Tomohiko.  Pub- 
lishe  Dkura  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

IVJei3eki  Junshaku  Ki.  %  gj|  $&  $g  f  fi  An  account  of 
a  journey  to  famous  places.  Author  Nippon  Rekishi  Chiri 
Kenkyu  Kwai.  Publisher  Yoshikawa  Ilanshichi.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 
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Meisho  Kiji.  ^^|£^.  A  description  the  illustrious 
sights.     Author Publisher  Kinkddd.    Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Shinonoi  Sen  Ryoko  Annai.  ^#jffefi6e>?fMift  A  guide 
to  the  Shinonoi  line  of  railway.  Author  Hanai  Bunsho. 
Publisher   Uyehara  Shoten.     Price   Yen,  0.25. 

Mampitsu  kiko  Shitawarabi.  S^ESfi^f  LiZb  ?>#  A 
book  of  travels.  Author  Dwada  Tateki.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Kidan  Bimbo  Ryoko.  iS'l&f^EJfefT  A  poor  journey. 
Author  Tekkyakushi.  Publisher  Daigakukwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Sekai  Tanken.  "ft  5f  $R  Bpt  A  book  of  adventures. 
Author  Shimizu  Kanaemon.  Publisher  Bummeido.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Beikoku  Hawai  Toko  Mondo.  ^H^ft^MftW^  A 
to  America  and  Hawaii.  Author  Yamagishi  Kan.  Pub- 
lisher Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Chiri  Kyohon.  J&  Jg  ffc  if*  A  text  book  on  the  ge- 
ography of  Japan.  Author  Tatsumoto  Tozo.  Publisher 
Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Chuto  Chiri  Kyokwasho.  ^^tftll&fHf  In  4  Vo,s- 
Text  books  on  geography  for  middle  schools  etc.  Author 
Tatsumoto  Tozo.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  2.05. 

Chuto  Shin  Chiri.  ij»  %£  ff  flfe  g|  A  text  book  on 
geography  for  middle  schools  etc., — of  Japan.  Author 
Noguchi  Yasuoki.     Publisher  Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Chuto  Shin  Chiri.  *Ht$$fi8J9!  A  text  book  on  geo- 
graphy for  middle  schools  etc.,— of  foreign  lands.  Author 
Noguchi  Yasuoki.     Publisher  Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Chuto  Shin  Chiri.  ^If^fiftS  A  text  book  on  ge- 
ography for  middle  schools  etc.  Author  Shiga  Juko. 
Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 
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Chibun  Kyohon.  tfe&fjbf*  A  text  book  on  physical 
geography.  Author  Yokoyama  Matajird.  Publisher  Fu- 
kyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Taiwan  Shi.  £  ft$  ^  A  description  of  Formosa. 
Author  Ino  Yoshimori.  Publisher  Bungakusha.  Price 
Yen,  3.20. 

Chiri  Kyokwasho.    JffiH&^'tf    In  4  Vols.    Textbooks 

on  geography.     Author Publisher  Bungakusha.     Price 

Yen,   1. 12. 

Chibun  Gaku  Mondo.  Jjj  }fc  $  |g)  ^  A  book  on 
physical  geography,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers. 
Author  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.      Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Gwaikoku  Chiri  Kyokwasho.  ftH  ftfe  8?  4fcH  #  A 
text  book  on  the  geography  of  foreign  lands.  Author 
Ihara  Gi.     Publisher  Shunyodo.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Gembun  Itchi  Nippon  Chiri.  B  £  ~  $  H  #  Ml  SI  A 
geography  of  Japan  in  colloquial  style.  Author  Pub- 
lisher Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kyomi  no  Ryoko.  HfJjcCDifctf  An  interesting  journey. 
Author  Taniguchi  Masanori.  Publisher  Hayashi  Seirindo. 
Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shinshiki  Nippon  Chiri.  ^f^B^itfeS  A  geography 
of  Japan.  Author  Aoki  Tsunesaburo.  Publisher  Aoki 
Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Genbun    Itchi    Bankoku  Chiri.     |f2fc — SCTHJ&Sl    A 

universal    geography    in    colloquial    style.      Author  

Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Natural  Sciences. 

(Including  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  continued.) 

Hotaru  no  Hanashi.     &(7)ij£    An  account  of  fire-flies. 
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Author  Watase  Shozaburo.  Publisher  Kaiseikwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 

Doshokubutsu  to  Rekishi.     ${?  jj£  Jj&  £  fi  &     Animals 

and  plants,  and  history.     Author  Publisher  Kinkodo. 

Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Kani  Dobutsu  Gaku  Kogi.  ^  J^S&$0^pJli!|  Lectures 
on  zoology.  Author  Oka  Asajiro.  Publisher  Kaiseikwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Kwagaku  Kogi  Jikkensho.  iUQM^fflffi&i  Lectures 
and  experiments  in  Chemistry.  Author  Kametaka  Toku- 
hei.     Publisher  Kaiseikwan.     Price  Yen,    1.50. 

Kyokwa  Yd  Jikken  Kwagaku.  ffc^fflXgHt*  A 
text  book  on  experimental  chemistry.  Author  Yamamoto 
Keitaro.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Shokubutsu  no  Keitai.  ^fJHO^Wt  Shapes  of  plants. 
Author  Matsumura  Ninzo.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho 
Kwaisha.     Price  Yen,  0.95, 

Jinrui  Dan.  AISI&  Talks  on  human  races.  Author 
Tsuboyi  Shogoro,    Publisher  Kaiseikwan.    Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shokubutsu  Kai  no  Dan.  M^J^^ife  Talks  on  Botany. 
Author  Miyoshi  Gaku.  Publisher  Kaiseikwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.40. 

Shintei  Butsuri  Gaku.  ffi'MfyfylM^  A  book  on  physics. 
Author  Sugano  Kaika.  Publisher  Kobunsha.  Price  Yen, 
0.85. 

Seiso  Gaku  Seigi.  *!£tB^I?j$H  Principles  of  phrenolo- 
gy. Author  Seki  Ryushi,  Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei. 
Price  Yen,  2.00. 

Seiso  Gaku  Taii.  j&^^J^M  A  book  on  phrenology. 
Author  Nishina  Karoku.  Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Nippon  Sorui  Meii.     H  ^HH^^     Names  of  Japanese 
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sea  weeds.  Author  Okamura  Kintaro.  Publisher  Kei- 
gyosha.    Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Nippon  Kaiso  Zusetsu.  B^fSHRHnft  Figures  with 
explanations  of  Japanese  sea  weeds.  Author  Okamura 
Kintaro.     Publisher  Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Nippon  Yoshi  Shokubutsu  Zufu.  H^^flBffi^BiS 
figures  of  Japanese  plants  of  sheep  tooth  speeies.  Author 
Makino  Tomitard.     Publisher  Keigydsha.    Price  Yeri,  0.3d. 

£>6butsu  Saishu  Hozon  Ho.  WlWk%%Ufe  Method 
of  the  collection  and  preservation  of  animals.  Author 
Takeda  Ushinosuke.     Publisher  Seibidd.    Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Dobutsu  Gaku  Chu  Kyokwasho.  Wlfyj^^tyftWr  A 
text  book  on  zoology  for  middle  schools  etc.  Author 
Terasakl  Tomektchi.  Publisher  Keigyosha.  Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Chishitsu  Gaku  Koki.  ±&1S^i3J|£  Lectures  on  geolo- 
gy. Author  Rekishi  oyobi  Chiri  Koshukwai.  Publisher 
Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Rikwa  Hyohort  Seisaku  Ho.     3?rg(4cl!ff ^    Method 

of  making    specimens    for  natural    science.     Author  

Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Rikwa    Kyokwasho.     2K  jR-  £fc  5ft  f£    A   text  book  on 

natural  science.     Author  Publisher   Teikoku  Shose- 

ki  Kwaisha.     Price  Yen,  0.85. 

Rikwa  Shiryo.  3Sf^Sl4  Materials  for  natural  science. 
Author  Akiyama  Tet&utarb.  Publisher  Tstnuma  Shoten. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Rikwagaku  Koshiki.  9|{fc^>&j£  Formulae  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  Author  Kortdo  Juro.  Publisher  Kanasa- 
shi.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Rikwa  Kyojuho  Kogi  Yoryo.  a3ft|fcg&£« 
Method  of  teaching  natural  science.  Author  Tanahashi 
Qentaro.     Publisher  Hoeikwan.     Price  Yen,  0.2b. 
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Shun  Ka  Shu  To  Rikwa  Tebikigusa. 
^3I1?£  A  guide  to  natural  science  for  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter.  Author  Kimura  Shoshu.  Publisher 
fiakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.38. 

Rikwa  Kyoju  Yo  Dobutsu  Zu.  21$&$ffl®}$7iB 
Figures  of  animals  for  the  use  of  teaching  natural  science. 
Author  Yazawa  Yonesaburo.  Publisher  Kinshodo.  Price 
Yen,  1.50. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Kwagaku  Mondo.  ^^ffcWft^PJUf 
Questions  and  answers  on  chemistry    for    middle  schools 

etc.      Author  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen, 

0.20. 

Kaisd  Gaku  Hanron.  fllfM^ftllfit  A  book  on  Sea 
weeds.  Author  Okamura  Kintaro.  Publisher  Keigyosha. 
Price  Yen,  2.35. 

Yakuyo  Shokubutsu  Jikken  Benran.  g|  JQ  fj|  tjfy  Jf  ft 
{UK  A  guide  to  experiments  with  medical  plants. 
Author  Ichimura  To.  Publisher  Keigyosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.60. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Butsurigaku  Mondd.  tf^ftW^H^ 
l$)4£      Questions    and   answers    on   physics   for   middle 

schools  etc.     Author Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price 

Yen,  0.30. 

Kobutsukai  Chu  Kyokwasho.  WffillRf¥ffl&'tf  A 
text  book  on  minerals  for  middle  schools  etc.  Au- 
thor Terasaki  Tomekichi.  Publisher  Keigyosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Kdbutsu  Kai  Kyokwasho.  tfi^&Wflf 
4&J^$fe?Mfc  A  text  book  on  minerals  for  middle  schools 
etc.  Authors  Takimoto  T626  and  Matsuno  Jutaro. 
Publisher  Tanuma  Shoten.    Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Konchu    Bunrui    Ho.       j^ft£h$ij£       Classification   of 
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crawling  insects.  Author  Sasaki  Chujiro.  Publisher  Kei- 
gyosha.    Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Saikin  Jiki  Gagu.       MWt&M,^      The  latest  teaching 

on  magnetism.  Author  Ichikawa  Rintaro.  Publisher 
Sanseido.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Kioku-jutsu  Oyo  Butsuri  Juken  Sankosho.  i£iS$R{|i 
^}4^M9$tpt£Mt1ff  A  reference  book  for  examination 
in  physics,  for  memorizing.  Author  Onda  Shigenobu. 
Publisher  Kanahara  Torasaku.      Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shokubutsu  Saishu  Ho.  jfj£  tfy  #;  £  j&  Method  of 
collecting  plants.  Authors  Kurimoto  Einojo  and  Naka- 
nishiki  Hirotsugu.     Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Fuji  San  Shokubutsu  Mokuroku.     |f-±lljfll[$7@$fc     A 

list  of  plants  on  Mount  Fuji.  Author  Umemura  Jintard. 
Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Jitsuyo  Shokubutsu  Bydri  Gaku.  %J&\ffiMW$  A 
book  on  diseases  of  plants.  Authors  Miyabe  Kingo  and 
Ideta  Shin.     Publisher  Shokwabo.     Price  Yen,  1.70. 

Kiseichu  Gaku.     i^f^t-jil^     A  book  on  parasitic  insects. 

Author  Ikoma  Totaro.  Publisher  Anayama  Tokutaro. 
Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shinsen  Nippon  Shokubutsu  Zusetsu.  HtSt  B^fit^Bi 
Ufc      Vol.   VI.      Figures   with   explanations    of  Japanese 

plants — annuals.  Author  Makino  Tomitaro.  Publisher 
Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Shinsen  Nippon  Shokubutsu  Zusetsu.  $f  JH  y  ;$^tt% 
Bift  Figures  with  explanations  of  Japanese  plants  — 
endogamous  species.  Authors  Matsumura  Ninzo  and  Mi- 
yoshi  Gaku.     Publisher  Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Joshi  Rikwa  Shintei  Kobutsu  oyobi  Kwagaku.       ^C1? 

aftffflil^&fW  A  book  on  mineralogy  and 
chemistry,  for  girls.  Author  Harada  Chomatsu.  Pub- 
lisher Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 
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Shogaku  Shin  Rikwa.       /h^Mffllf}       Natural  science 

for  elementary  schools.     Author Publisher  Bungaku- 

sha.     Price  Yen,  0.89. 

Shinsen  Butsuri  Mondo.  1$f\$fyffl$l&  Questions 
and  answers  on  physics.  Author  Okano  Eitaro.  Pub- 
lisher  Bunyodo.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Seibutsu  Kai  no  Gensho,  Dobutsu.  &%&5L$fUfc.>  Wl 
Qfij  Phenomena  of  the  biological  world,  —  animals. 
Author  Ando  Isajiro.  Publisher  Uyehara  Shoten.  Price 
Yen,  0.70. 

Seibutsu  Kai  no  Gensho,  Shokubutsu.  ^^^^^,^,fj| 
tfo  Phenomena  of  the  biological  world, —plants.  Author 
Ando  Isajiro.     Publisher  Uyehara  Shoten.    Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Jogakko  Y6  Seibutsu  Gaku.  #$®ffl£4&5£  Bio- 
logy for  girls'  schools.  Authors  Sasaki  Toyosaburd  and 
Mizoguchi  Shikajiro.    Publisher  Toyosha.    Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Shizenkai  no  Gensho.  8  #8^i\2l5iiji  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  Author  Misawa  Rikitaro.  Publisher  Uyehara 
Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Dobutsu  Kai  no  Seizon  Kyoso.  SS^3^©^#fj^ 
4f?-  Struggle  for  existence  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Author  Shiono  Susumu.  Publisher  Tanuma  Shoten. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Chuto  Butsuri  Gaku.  fy^fyM^  Physics  for  middle 
schools  etc.  Author  Sudo  Denjird.  Publisher  Seibido. 
Price  Yen,  1 .00. 

Churui  Hatsuiku  Hyo.  &fg?|W3e  A  table  of  the 
growth  of  insects.  Author  Sasaki  Chujiro.  Publisher 
Keigydsha.     Price  Yen,  0.10. 

Muki  Kwagaku  Mondai  Shokai.  M&it&WlMUffi 
A  Key  to  the  questions  on  inorganic  chemistry.  Author 
Yukawa  Iwao.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.    Price  Yen,  0.40. 
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Umi  no  Dobutsu  Kai.  M  Q)  WltftJ  $*t  The  animal 
kingdom  of  the  sea.  Author  Akiyama  Benzo.  Pub- 
lisher Kobayashi  Shimbei.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Kobutsu  Kai  Kyokwasho.  ff&JMfcftflr  A  text 
book  on  the  mineral  kingdom.  Authors  Yamada  Kuni- 
hiko  and  Ishigami  Magozo.  Publisher  Bungakusha. 
Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Kobutsu  Kai.  fj|$5^  A  book  on  the  mineral  king- 
dom. Author  Hirose  Soho.  Publisher  Hoeikwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Kinsei  Butsuri  Gagu  Kyokwasho.  SSM^MQ&Lffi^ 
A  text  book  on  modern  physics.  Author  Nakamura 
Seiji.     Publisher  Fusambo.     Price  Yen,   1.00. 

Shinsen  Nippon  Shokubutsu  Zusetsu.  fflffi  H  ^tfl^ 
Bi&  Figures  of  Japanese  plants  with  explanations. 
Authors  Matsumura  Ninzo  and  Miyoshi  Gaku.  Publisher 
Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  3.00. 

Shinsen  Nippon  Shokubutsu  Zusetsu.  3Pf8l  H 'fcftfi^ 
Ullfc  Figures  of  Japanese  plants  with  explanations. 
Author  Matsuo  Tomitaro.  Publisher  Keigyosha.  Price 
Yen,  3.00. 

Chuto  Dobutsu  Kyokwasho.  ^IfSft^lfef^tf  A  text 
book  on  zoology  for  middle  schools  etc.  Author  Omori 
Chitoze.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  075. 

Chuto  Kobutsu  Kyokwasho.  ^^£$^tSc#lf  A  text 
-book  on  mineralogy  for  middle  schools  etc.  Author 
Shimizu  Sanetaka.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Rikwa  Kyohon.  SE^^Sc^  A  text  book  on  natural 
science, — on  physics.  Authors  Nezu  Fukuya  and  Tsu- 
kuyi  Tokujiro.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Chugaku  Kobutsu  Kai  Kyokwasho.  rf*  ^  $$  %  Jfr  $fc 
^  jtf      A  text  book  on  the  mineral  kinddom  for  middle 
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schools  etc.  Author  Yokoyama  Matajiro.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Temmon  Kowa.  3^3t§Hi£  Lectures  on  astronomy. 
Author  Yokoyama  Matajiro.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  1.10. 

Jinshu  Shi.  A  HI  2£  A  book  on  human  races. 
Author  Torii  Ryuzo.  Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei. 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Chugaku  Shokubutsu  Kyokwasho.  ^H^ffl^^cfl'S 
A  text  book  on  botany  for  middle  schools.  Author 
Miyoshi  Gaku.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Shokubutsu  Seitai  Bikwan.  jfi$f£$liitB,  The 
beauty  of  living  plants.  Author  Miyoshi  Gaku.  Pub- 
lisher Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.90. 

Mathematics. 

Chugakko  Sugaku  Kyokwasho,  Sanjutsu  no  Bu.  rf»J|l 
«»*tfc?4#H*:5:*B  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for 
middle  schools.  In  2  Vols.  Author  Terada  Ju  and  Yoshi- 
da  Kokuro.     Publisher  Fuzambo.     Price  Yen,   1.10. 

Koto  Jogakkd  Daisu  Kyokwasho.  jt^^^&ftlfcfi: 
$J*jt5f  A  Text  book  on  algebra  for  girls'  high  schools. 
Author  Okamoto  Kotaro.  Publisher  Bungakusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Daisu  Gaku  Kyokwasho.  ftft^&^#  In  2  Vols. 
Text  books  on  algebra.  Author  Sawada  Goichi.  Publisher 
Fuzambo.     Price  Yen,  1.10. 

Maiji  Haito  Sanjutsu  Kyoan.  %^&%%W&%  Me- 
thod of  teaching  arithmetic,  in  one  hour  lessons.  Authors 
Kondo  Kuichiro  etc.  Publisher  Dobunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 
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Shoto  Sanjutsu  Kyokwasho.  %}%£Wtfi%LW^i  A  text 
book  on  elementary  arithmetic.  Authors  Komatsuzaki 
Rydtaro  etc.     Publisher  Sugimoto.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Sanjutsu  Kyokwasho.  JMRffcjftHf  In  2  Vols.  Text 
books  on  arithmetic.  Author  Sawada  Goichi  Publisher 
Fuzambo.     Price  Yen,  1.10. 

Joshi  Kikagaku  Kyokwasho.  A^Sfcffi^tfc^Sf  A 
Text  book  on  geometry  for  girls.  Authors  Hasegawa 
Kazuoki  etc.      Publisher  Tanuma  Shoten.  Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Daisu  Gaku  Kyokwasho.  KJR^^^gf  In  2  Vols. 
Text  books  on  algebra.  Author  Takahashi  Toyo.  Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,   1.60. 

Heimen  Kikagaku  Kyokwasho.  3*B$ffi^fW**f  A 
text  book  on  plain  geometry.  Author  Takahashi  Toyo. 
Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen  0.80. 

Chugaku  Sankakuha  ^^H^j^i  Trigonometry  for 
middle  schools.  Author  Iijima  Masanosuke.  Publisher 
Fuzambo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Daisu  Mondai  Kaitd  Jizai.  ftffc|IJ|Jgj#gg|E  How 
to  solve  algebraical  problems.  Author  Nippon  Chuo  Gaku- 
sha.     Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Prise  Yen,  0.40. 

Sanjutsu  Kyokwasho.  JfctPrffeffilf  In  2  Vols.  Text 
books  on  arithmetic.  Authors  Takahashi  Toyoo  etc.  Pub- 
lisher Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Chutd  Kyokwa  Sanjutsu  Sho.  ^^^(^I^ftrill  In  2 
Vols.  Text  books  on  arithmetic  for  middle  schools  etc. 
Author  Sakai  Saho.     Publisher  Ikueisha.     Price  Yen,  1.20. 

Shogakko  Sanjutsu  Kyoju  Ho.  /h  $  ®  %  %  |fc  g  $ 
Method  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  elementary  schools. 
Author  Sunazaki  Tokuzo.  Publisher  Toyosha.  Price 
Yen,  0,60. 

Kika  Mondai  Kaito  Jizai.    M91WMM&&&    How  to 
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solve  geometrical  problems.  Author  Nippon  Chud  Gaku- 
sha.     Publisher  Keigyosha.     Price  Yeu,  0.40. 

Shoto  Kikagaku  Kydkwasho,  Heimen  no  Bu.  $J^f|S| 
H^ffcffSf^Pjil^SR  A  text  book  on  plain  geometry. 
Author  Shirai  Denzaburo.  Publisher  Keigyosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.75. 

Chuto  Teido  Shinsen  Sanjutsu  Mondai.  H*Wff.Ititfflt 
^MftflljISf  A  collection  of  arithmetical  questions  for  mid- 
dle schools  etc.  Author  Miyata  Tonosuke.  Publisher 
Sanseido.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shinsen  Shogyo  Sanjutsu.  $T$li§}liiJ£:ffij  A  book  on 
commercial  arithmetic.  Author  Okada  Ichiji.  Publisher 
Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Shinsen  Suri  Mondo.  ^fStfJCSIIBJ^  A  book  on  ma- 
thematical theories  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers. 

Author  Okano  Eitaro.  Publisher  Uozumi  Shoten.  Price 
Yen,  0.15. 

Sugaku  Rironteki  Mondai  Toan.  WMWfoW^W&% 
A  collection  of  answers  to  theoretical  problems  in  mathe- 
matics. Author  Nippon  Chud  Gakusha.  Publisher  Aoki 
Suzando      Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Tamazan    Kairyo    An.     £&!£(&  &|jt     A  proposed  plan 

of  reform  in  the  use  of  the  abacus.  Author  Inouye  En- 
ryo.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Rittai    Kikagaku    Kyokwasho.     jfc|&$OTtfc$rt£    A 

text  book  on  solid  geometry.  Author  Takahashi  Toyoo- 
Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

'  Oyo  Kika  Gwaho  Kaisetsu.  BRtf&fiIM$M&  Ex- 
planations of  applied  geometrical  figures.  Author  Nobara 
'Kyuichi.     Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen.  0.20. 

Oyo  Kika  Gwaho.     JHJf|jg|f*Jf§$     A  book  on  applied 

geometrical  figures.  Author  Nohara  Kyuichi.  Publisher 
Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 
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.  Shoto  Bibun  Sekibun  Gaku.  ^^$fc^fft£H^  A  text 
book  on  differential  calculus  and  integral  calculus.  Author 
Fujita  Sotojiro  etc.  Publisher  Kanasashi.  Price  Yen, 
070. 

Sankakuho  Kyokwasho.  Hft$fcifc?HI  A  text  book 
on  trigonometry.  Author  Endo  Matazo.  Publisher  Ko- 
fukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Medicine. 

Haikekkaku  Hetol  Shin  Ryohd  Ron.  ftjijg^—  V—  /K 
ytff^^felfit  An  essay  on  the  new  Hetol  cure  of  consump- 
tion. Author  Nagaoka  Tenzo.  Publisher  Kanaharu  Tora- 
saku.     Price  Yen,  1.35. 

Gakko  Okyu  Chiryo  Ho.  &&]&&%*%&  A  book 
on  "  first  help "  in  schools.  Author  Uyeno  Tatsumi. 
Publisher  Toydsha.     Price  Yeu,  0.20. 

Tsuzoku  Kambyo  Gaku.  MfSflJpf-^  A  book  on  com- 
mon sick  nurseing  Author  Oka  Ryutaro.  Publisher 
Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  0.60 

Gckwa  Shujutsu  Zufu  ^^T'pfilBIS  Figures  of  sur- 
gical operations.  Author  Narimiya  Reiichi.  Publisher 
Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  6.00. 

Gekwa  Soron  Chukwan.  ^^£81^4*3?  A  book  on 
surgery,  Vol.  2.  Author  Katsura  Hidema.  Publisher 
Kanahara  Torasaku.     Price  Yen,  1.55. 

Ijutsu  Kaigyo  Shiken  Mondo  Sosho.  Mf$ll£M 
^Hj§|:  A  collection  of  questions  and  answers  on  medi- 
cine for  examinations  for  government  license  for  physicians 
Author  Shuto  Kwan.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.90. 

Shindan  Shorei.     g^ffFfPiJ     A  collection  of  physician's 
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certificates.  Author  Shimada  Shosaku.  Publisher  Nan- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  1.70. 

Baidoku  Chiryo  Shinron.  #$l|:?n$|iB?3fe  A  book  on 
the  cure  of  syphilis.  Author  Nakamura  Juji.  Publisher 
Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Saishin  Nippon  Yakkyoku  H5  Zenshu.     JjUfr  0  ;£j|£jE^ 

$£&lfl     A  complete  collection  of  the  laws   of  medicine. 

Authors  Onda  Shigenobu.  Publisher  Nankddd  Price 
Yen,  0.60. 

Kohyo  Byo  Shinron.  $&3StJpi$rfft  A  book  on  fox 
possession.  Author  Kadowaki  Maeda.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Sankiva  Seigi.  j^f^f^jl  Vol.  3.  A  book  on  mid- 
wifery. Author  Sakuki  Junjird.  Publisher  Nankodo.  Price 
Yen   1.30. 

Tsuzoku  I-Cho  Byo  Yojo  Ho.  &f&SJiiJH#£j£ 
Common  cures  for  stomach  and  bowel  complaints.  Author 
Yamamoto  Goro.    Publisher  Hobunkwan.    Price  Yen.  0.50. 

Nippon  Kentai  Shoni   no   Hatsuiku  Ron.     fl  ^flliS^ 

S©ftWl&    A  book  on  the  growth  and  development  of 

Japanese    children   of  normal    health.      Author   Mishioia 

Tsuryo  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho  Kwaisha.  Price 
Yen  070. 

Nippon  Yakkyoku  Ho  Biko.  H;fcjft^#iB#  Notes 
on  the  Japanese  law  of  medicine.     Authors  Iitaka  Yoshi- 

yasu.  Aoki  Junzo  and  Okonogi  Shinrokuro.  Publisher 
Asakaya.     Price  Yen  1.70. 

Nippon  Yakkyoku  Ho  Chukai.  H^H^j^^JIP  Notes 
on  the  Japanese  iaw  of  medicines.  Author  Yamashita 
Juuichiro.     Publisher  Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  3.60. 

Tsuzoku  Eisei  Komon.  Mlf&fSr^iiiBP)  Simple  advice 
on  hygiene.  Author  Tokyo  Yakugaku  Kyokwai.  Pub- 
lisher Shugakudo.     Price  Yen,  0.95. 
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Onna  Isha.  ^c  ^  %  A  woman  physician.  Author 
Shukin  Joshi.     Publisher  Seikokwan.     Price  Yen  0.30. 

Katei  Eisei  Shinsho.  |fcI@H8j^$lff  A  book  on  home 
hygiene.  Author  Okabe  Seinosuke.  Publisher  Seishido. 
Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Kaisui  yoku.  ffj^fctfir  A  book  on  Sea  bathing  Author 
Uchida  Kotaro.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Naikwa  Shindansho.  pJ^^Bftf  A  book  on  the  in- 
ternal treatment  of  diseases.  Author  Terao  Kunihei. 
Publisher  Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  2. 30. 

Rinsho  Juken  Biko  Naikwa  Zensho.  Rg^^J^ii#pJ 
^  ^t  It  A  book  on  internal  diseases  for  clinical  Ex- 
amination. Author  Kawauchi  Tatsuwaka.  Publisher  Nan- 
kodo.    Price  Yen  1.70. 

Malaria  Shinsatsu.  JfitflJ it j£#fifc  A  DOok  on  Malaria. 
Author  Tsutsuki  Jinnosuke.  Publisher  Kanahara  Tora- 
saku.     Price  Yen,  1.20. 

Shuchin  Gekwa  Iten.  %  &  fl*  5ft  |^  Vol.  II.  A 
pocket  book  on  surgery.  Authors  Tamura  Koken  and 
Oka  Ryutaro.     Publisher  Nankodo.     Price  Yen,   1.35. 

Kyokusho  Kaibo  Gaku  Kohon.  ffiffiffi$]^$%L  A 
text  book  on  partial  anatomy.  Author  Narasaka  Gcn- 
ichiro.     Publisher  Handaya.     Price  Yen,   1.10. 

Kioku  Kyoko  Kingaku  Benran.  faHflMl^ffiffil  A 
book  on  sinews.  Author  Chikusa  Sataro.  Publisher 
Handaya.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kinsei  Naikwa  Zensho.  5£iftft^^*§  A  book  on 
the  modern  treatment  of  internal  diseases.  Author  Hashi- 
moto Sessai.     Publisher  Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  3.00. 

Meika  Shoho.  %}%%~)i  A  collection  of  renowed 
doctors'  prescriptions.  Author  Murayama  Kumaji.  Price 
Yen,  0.45. 
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Shusei  Yakubutsu  Gaku.  %.  &  ££  tfy  $  Vol.  V.  A 
book  on  the  science  of  medicine.  Author  Ise  Jojord. 
Publisher  Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  0.90. 

Shokumotsu  Isan.  Jt$5Jft-S  A  classified  collection  of 
foods.  Author  Sagami  Kasaku.  Publisher  Maruya  &  Co. 
Price  Yen,  1.00. 

Eisei  Koryo.  #&£fljig  Vol.  IV.  A  book  on 
hygiene.  Author  Tsuboyi  Jiro.  Publisher  Kinshodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.90. 

Eisei  Biyo  Jutsu.  $$J^Si^1ff  Facial  Embellishment 
by  hygienic  methods.  Authors  Kawase  Genkuro  and 
Kawase  Fumiko.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho  Kwaisha. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shinan  Enkei  Shishiryoku  Hyo.  Wi£lglJ&i&ffij}% 
A  new  table  of  marks  for  the  examination  of  the  sight. 
Author  Shin  Yoshinao.  Publisher  Asakaya.  Price  Yen, 
0.20. 

Byori  Soron  Kogi.  ^i§{j&1sftp|lii  Lectures  on  the 
principles  of  diseases.  Author  Yamazume  Katsusaburo. 
Publisher  Handaya.     Price  Yen,   1.50. 

Byoteki  Sairyo  Kwansatsu  Ho  Jisshu.  Mffy1fi1&W$& 
ji  Jg  Practice  in  the  method  of  observing  morbid 
materials.  Author  Yamazume  Katsusaburo.  Publisher 
Handaya.     Price  Yen,  2  00. 

Seirigaku  Kogi.  *£&&'&&  Vol.  ni-  and  Vol.  IV. 
Lectures  on  physiology.  Author  Miyairi  Keinosuke. 
Publisher  Handaya.     Price  Yen,  2.20. 

Seishin-byd  Gaku.  fjif  jff  $|  g$  A  book  on  mental 
diseases.  Author  Kadowaki  Maeda.  Publisher  Hakubun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  2.00. 

Chugaku  Seiri  Eisei  Kyokwasho.  ff^^Siltr^fetk^ 
ff     A  text  book  on    physiology  and  hygiene  for  middle 
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schools.  Author  Kamimura  Kenryo.  Publisher  Fukyu- 
sha.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Kaibo  Byosha  Cho.  fflfflWMWi  A  sketch  book  of 
anatomy.  Author  Ishikawa  Kichoku.  Publisher  Tohodo. 
Price  Yen,   i.oo 

Futsu  Anshin  Gaku.  |JF)!&4$$Mpl  A  book  on  com- 
mon shampooing  and  acupuncture.  Author  Okumura 
Sansaku.     Publisher  Seishido.     Price  Yen,    1.20. 

Sanzen  Sango  no  Kokoroe.  j&iffi &&<£> foffl  Care  to 
be  taken  before  and  after  parturition.  Author  Seki  Td~ 
jiro.     Publisher  Kdbundo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

TsQzoku  Eisei  Me  no  Hanashi.  )i^ft^Bft0  &  ?l  L 
A  common  talk  on  the  eye.  Author  Ogawa  Kenzaburo. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Shtnzo  By 6  Ron.  jfrlK^iifit  A  book  on  heart  disease. 
Author  Okamoto  Toshiyuki.  Publisher  Nankodd.  Price 
Yen,  1.50. 

Chugaku  Seiri  Kyokwasho.  fy^^WMM^  A  text 
book  on  physiology  for  middle  schools.  Author  Tsuboyi 
Jiro.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Commercial  books. 

Dbei  Shogyo  Jissei.  fjjijlfcffijfcf(§£  The  real  state  of 
commerce  in  Europe  and  America.  Author  Moriyama 
Moritsugu.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Kojin  Eigyo  oyobi  Kessha  Eigyo.  fl3Aff3l<JUSil:& 
|j|  Business  carried  on  by  individuls  and  companies. 
Author  — —  Publisher  Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Saishin  Shogyo  Yoko.  :gk$r  ffiH  H  H  The  latest 
method  of  mercantile  business.  Author  Tsuchiya  Cho- 
kichi.  Publisher  Jitsugyo  no  Nihon  Sha.  Price  Yen, 
0.75. 
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Shogyo  Annai.  ]§J  H  S  ft  A  guide  to  mercantile 
business.  Author  Banto  Rikuzo.  Publisher  Shubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shogyo  Kyokwasho.  l^ife^f  A  text  book  on 
mercantile  business.  Author  Mizushima  Tetsuya.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,   1.15. 

Ginko  Shinron,  Gvvaikoku  Kawase.  j&  ft  $f  ffr  pft  # 
@J|§^  A  book  on  banking  business,  including  an  arti- 
cle on  foreign  exchange.  Author  Noguchi  Koki.  Pub- 
lisher Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Shogyo  Kihan.  iBf  HI  $L  $£  In  3  Vols.  Text  book 
of  mercantile  business.  Author  Terada  Yukichi.  Publisher 
Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  1.85. 

Shogyo  Sakubun.  jgj  |g  f£  jfc  A  book  on  business 
letter  writing.  Author  Shogyo  Gakkwai.  Publisher  K6- 
bundo.     Price  Yen,    0.30. 

Shohin  oyobi  Shogyo  Chi.  ^  jg  ]&  $f  jj|  j&  A  book 
about  mercantile  articles  and  places.  Author  Shogyo  Sekai 
Sha.     Publisher  Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Rokoku  oyobi  Siberia  Shokyo  Chosa  Hokoku.  fi|J32& 
iBJfc^Jlfi^^PSrfit^  A  report  on  the  mercantile  con- 
dition of  Russia  and  Siberia.  Author  Noshomusho.  Pub- 
lisher Anayama  Tokutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Baibai  oyobi  Toki.  jSiSiJ&&t3l  Bargaining  and  specula- 
tion. Author  Shogyo  Sekai  Sha.  Publisher  Dobunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Nippon  Torihikisho  Ron.  I34^ffit?10f^  A  book  on 
exchanges  in  Japan.  Author  Aoki  Genzaburo.  Pub- 
lisher Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Nippon  Fugo  no  Kaken.      tt&1£M®%>'M     Household 
laws  of  the  Japanese  millionaires.     Author  Bokutei  Inshi 
Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 
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Beikoku  Tojiki  Shdgyo  ni  Kwansuru  Hokoku     ^69PN 

&ST$!HKffliIt"&flJ&  A  rePort  on  the  potteries  of 
America.  Author  Noshomusho.  Publisher  Anayama 
Tokutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Toshin  Tetsudo  Fukin  Shokyo  Shisatsu  Hokoku.     JftfiSf 

4KStffl$£l&:5iiEg3£fll£k  A  report  on  mercantile  con- 
ditions in  the  vicinity  of  the  East  China  Railway.  Author 
Noshomusho.  Publisher  Anayama  Tokutaro.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Koto  Jogakko  Y6  Kakei  Boki.  jre&mJflfttH* 
|£  The  rules  of  domestic  bookkeeping  for  girls'  high 
schools.  Author  Sakuma  Buntaro.  Publisher  Bungakusha. 
Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Manshu    ni    okeru    Yunyu    Mempu    Rui    ni  Kwansuru 

Hokoku.  MfflUttP&ftAl&tligUnf  &ttft  Are- 
port  on  imported  cotton  cloth  in  Manchuria.  Author  No- 
shomushd.   Publisher  Anayama  Tokutaro.    Price  Yen,  o.  1 2. 

Ginko  Riyo  Ho.  3tMf?*Jffi;Mc  How  to  make  use  of 
a  bank.  Author  Suda  Mairoku.  Publisher  Kokkosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Ginko  Boki  Gaku.  3tMt  ?S  12.  ^  A  book  on  bank 
bookkeeping.  Author  Nakamura  Sahei.  Publisher  K6- 
kkdsha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Hoshu  Kyoiku  Shogyo  Nyumon.  ffi^jRWlSX-API 
Vol.  I.  A  text  book  on  mercantile  business.  Author  Hama- 
da  Shiro.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Nippon  Shogyo  Tokuhon.      H  fclfaMMfc    Vol.  III. 

A  reader  on  commercial  business.     Author  Publisher 

Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shogyo  Boki  Reidai  Kaishiki.  &jMfcBWMffi£,  A 
key  to  the  exercises  in  bookkeeping.  Author  Ikeda  Gen. 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 
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Shogyd  Bold  Reidai.  jfiMfftft&lM  A  collection  of 
exercises  in  commercial  bookkeeping.  Author  Ikeda  Gen. 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Shogyo  Boki  Kyokwasho.  **Hf»tai*:ft#Atext 
book  on  commercial  bookkeeping.  Author  Sano  Zensaku. 
Publisher  Dobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  1.60. 

Cliuto  Kyoiku  Shogyo  Gaku  Mondo.  if>9tfcltf AH9 
j8j^     A  collection  of  questions  and  answers  on  commercial 

business.      Author  Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.      Price 

Yen,  0.30. 

Shogyo  Kwaigisho  Ho  oyobi  Fuzoku  Hoki.     !$HtfU6 

#f$fc<ftffllBfcfcffi  Law  °f  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Dependent  Regulations.  Author  Noshomusho.  Publisher 
Anayama  Tokutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Shinkoku  ni  okeru  Boseki  Gyo  no  Gaikyo.  frtHi- 
J!£tf  ^flSfftHICljE^l  A  import  of  the  condtion  of  spin- 
ning industries  in  China.  Author  Noshomusho.  Pnblisher 
Anayama  Tokutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Ginko  Boki  Reidai.  $tff  ?f  Id[flj§  A  collection  of 
exercises  in  bank  bookecping.  Author  Nishikawa  Masaji. 
Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Shogyo  Sakubun.  ~$iMfc3t  A  book  on  commercial 
letter  writing.  Author  Shogyo  Sekai  Sha.  Publisher  Do- 
bunkwan.    Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Jissen  Kakei  Boki.  JISHjctHHtB  Practical  donvestic 
bookkeeping  Author  Noliara  Tetsuho.  Publislier  Jitsu- 
gyo  no  Nihon  Sha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shogyo  Tokuhon.  ifcMW.'fc  Vol.  I.  A  reader  on 
commercial  business.  Author  Amagi  Yasumasa.  Pub- 
lisher Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 
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Agriculture. 

Bonsai  Shitate  Hiho.  ft  WL  tt  A  $5  j*  The  art  of 
growing  plants  in  pots.  Author  Nakajima  Nobuyoshi. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Oyd  Tetetsu  Gaku.  ]&ffi8tflM£  A  book  on  the 
horse  shoe.  Author  Kishiraoto  Tatsuji.  Publisher  Ana- 
yama  Tokutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.90. 

Yosan  oyobi  Seishi  Ron.  fUSRl&itfciil  A  book  on 
silk  worm  feeding  and  silk  manufacture.  Author  Inouye 
Seiga.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Soju  Saibai  Zensho.  ^ffliWtf&'zk^t  A  book  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree.  Author  Ikeda  Eitaro. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  1.25. 

Nogyo  Hyakkwa.  JHHl^lf^  A  book  on  agriculture. 
Author  Watanabe  Taro.  Publisher  Ejima  Kintaro. 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Sambyd  Ron.  J!£$jlSr  A  book  on  silkworm  diseases. 
Author  Iwabuchi  Heisuke.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Hata  Saku  Kakushin  Ron.  jtffif^lRHr  A  book  on 
reforms  to  be  introduced  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetable 
gardens.  Author  Maeda  Katsushiro.  Publisher  Waseda 
Nden.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Nippon  Hiryo  Seibun  Ichiran.  H*EftlS*-Sf  A 
table  of  the  constituents  of  Japanese  manure.  Author 
Mori  Yataro.     Publisher  Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.10. 

Nippon  Yuyo  Shinrin  Jumoku  Zu.  H&ftffiMWffifc 
ID  60  sheets.  Figures  of  the  trees  in  the  forests  of  Japan. 
Author  Dai  Nippon  Sanrin  Kwai.  Publisher  Kobayashi 
Shimbei.     Price  Yen,  4.00. 

Nippon  Suisan  Dobutsu  Gaku.       Q^tKMM^I^       A 
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book  on  Japanese  marine  animals.     Author  Fujita  Tsune- 
nobu.     Publisher  Shokvvabo.     Price  Yen,  2.30. 

Nippon  Jumoku  Gaichu  Hen.  B^fiMvWfittF  A 
book  on  the  harmful  insects  on  trees.  Author  Sasaki 
Chujiro.     Publisher  Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  2.50. 

Nippon  Inasaku  Gaichu  Zu.  H  3fcflH£?FllB  Figures 
of  harmful  insects  on  rice  plants.  Author  Hanyu  Michiya. 
Publisher  Keigyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Komono  Bonsai  Jikken  Shu.  /h^SliftHSpJ^fe  Ex- 
periments made  on  small  plants  in  pots.  Author  Shun- 
kien  Shujin.      Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Juyo  Ndsakubutsu  Gaichu  Zu.  3tjgJif£%&sg£|H 
Figures  of  the  chief  harmful  insects  on  agricultural 
plants  Author  Hanyu  Michiya.  Publisher  Keigyosha. 
Pries  Yen,  0.40. 

Gaichu  Kujo  Yoran.  &£$ffifc!&W  How  to  get  rid 
of  harmful  insects.  Author  Nomukyoku.  Publisher  Kei- 
gyosha.    Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Kan  Kitsu  Ringo  Nashi  Rui  Kwajitsu  Chozo  Ho.  ffi 
ffiftfa$k&&1SftMfe  How  to  preserve  fruits  such  as 
oranges,  apples,  pears  etc.  Author  Kajuenshu.  Publisher 
Waseda  Noen.     Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Soba  Gaku.  ;ff]M|J|l  A  book  on  the  physiognomy  of 
horses.  Author  Ema  Kusaburo.  Publisher  Anayama 
Tokutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Nogakko  Kokugo  Tokuhon.  JftJp©Hfgl|;£  In  3 
Vols.  Readers  for  agricultural  schools.  Authors  Taka- 
hashi  Teizo  and  Suzuki  Choko.  Publisher  Uyebara 
Shoten.     Price  Yen,   1.15. 

Noka  no  Shiori.  J^^®|^  A  guide  to  farmers.  Author 
Inouye  Kamegoro.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Saikin  Yosan  Ron.      Jki£fl3ttl&      The  latest  method 
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of  feeding  silkworms.  Authors  Suda  Kinnosuke  and 
Tamura  Kanezo.     Publisher  Shokwabd.     Price  Yen,  1.50. 

Shuchin  Sanshi  Hoten.  %&WlftU&  A  Packet 
book  on  silk.  Authors  Matsunaga  Gosaku  and  Imanishi 
Naojird.     Publisher  Meibundd.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Santai  Seiri  Kyokwasho.  ig*ft£mW&^t  A  text 
book  on  the  physiology  of  silkworms.  Author  Kojima 
Michiharu.     Publisher  Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Santai  Kaibo  Ron.  Kf&M^lffr  A  book  on  the 
anatomy  of  silkworms.  Author  Matsushita  Kenzaburo. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Jitsuyo  Shinrin  Gaku.  K/fiftfMP  Vo1-  1L  Prac" 
tical  forestry.  Author  Honda  Seiroku.  Publisher  Wa- 
seda  Noen.    Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Jitsuyo  Dojo  Gaku.  Jt^JiJIi^  A  book  on  soils. 
Authors  Sakai  Honosuke  and  Rusaba  Eiki.  Publisher 
Shokwabd.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Shoto  Nogyo  Kwa  Kyoju  Ho.  ^&3g¥Bifcg& 
Method  of  teaching  elementary  agriculture.  Authors  Yo- 
koi  Jikei  and  Kozuki  Kiroku.  Publisher  Kaihatsusha. 
Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Hiryo  Gaku.  flfi^^  A  book  on  manure.  Author  Nishi- 
mura  Torazd.     Publisher  Maruya  &  Co.     Price  Yen,  1.60. 

Kachiku  Kisei  Dobutsu  Gaku.  %L^ti  %  $i%  fyl  8£ 
Vol.  I.  A  book  on  the  parasitic  animals  on  cattle.  Author 
Uno  Iyehara.     Publisher  Nankodo.     Price  Yen,  1.35. 

Aki  Tabako  Kosaku  Ho.  W&%Wtfc\k  A  book  on 
the  cultivation  of  autumn  tobacco.  Author  Kubota 
Ryoon.     Publisher  Anayama  Tokutaro.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sangyo  Keizai  Ron.  3I3SR$?i&  A  book  on  the 
economy  of  the  silk  worm  industry.  Author  Tokuda 
Saneya.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 
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Shiitake  oyobi  Shotake  Yosei  Ho.  j|£jf  j&ff  iir§|lKj£ 
A  book  on  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  mush- 
rooms. Author  Fujiwara  Kwanju.  Publisher  Waseda 
Noen.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Shoto  Suisan  Gaku.  ^}^7KM^  An  elementary 
book  on  marine  products.  Author  Banto  Rikuzo.  Pub- 
lisher Shubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Architecture,  Mechanics,  Brick-making,  etc. 

Rengwa  Yosetsu.  $H%3&1$t  A  book  on  the  brick. 
Author  Moroi  Tsunehei.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  040. 

Tetsudo  Tsuron.  48  JH  M  ffe  A  book  on  railways. 
Author  Mogi  Hideo.  Publisher  Dobunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.80. 

Kyoryo  Koshiki.  8tU£5^:^  Bridge  Formulas. 
Author  Kanai  Hikosaburo.  Publisher  Kenchiku  Shorin. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Yurui  Kogyd  Bunseki.  %Jft|fiimHjJf  A  book  on 
the  technical  analysis  of  oils.  Author  Yano  Kogakushi. 
Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Doryoku  Hassei  oyobi  Bumpai.  Wlfj%t*£i]kfrW!,  A 
book  on  the  production  and  distribution  of  momentum. 
Author  Machida  Do.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  1. 00. 

Tsuzoku  Kaoku  Kairyo  Kenchiku  Ho.  5fifS^M& 
&!&£&$£  A  book  on  improved  methods  of  building 
houses.  Author  Inouye  Shigejird.  Publisher  Hakubun- 
kwan.    Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Kwappan  no  Maki.  ffiSR^^  A  book  on  the  print- 
ing business.  Author  Ishii  Kendo.  Publisher  Hakubun- 
kwan.    Price  Yen,  0.15. 
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Kogyd  Bunseki  Ho.  XHt^Hf^fc  A  book  on  technical 
analysis.  Author  Koyama  Sai.  Publisher  Nankodo.  Price 
Yen,   1.30 

Eisei  Kogaku.  #j  ^  X  $  A  book  on  technical  hy- 
giene. Author  Onuma  Bunsai.  Publisher  Shdbidd.  Price 
Yen,  1.20. 

Doro  Gaku  Ippan.  $H  B&  ^  —  8E  A  book  on  road 
making.  Author  Kimishima  Hachiro.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Doboku  Kogaku,  Zairyo  oyobi  Kozo  Hen.  i^cX^ 
#£hR$$fe$i  A  book  on  building  and  construction. 
Author  Ando  Hiroyuki.  Publisher  Dkura  Shoten,  Price 
Yen,   1.75. 

Jitchi  Oyo  Doboku  Sokuryo  Ho.  *£$&&$ ±fcffllft 
$J  Practical  method  of  survey  for  building  and  con- 
struction. Author  ltd  Juro.  Publisher  Seishido.  Price 
Yen,  0.85. 

Chikko.  US  p&  Vol.  V.  A  book  on  harbour  con- 
struction. Author  Hiroi  Isamu.  Publisher  Maruya  & 
Co.     Price  Yen,  1.00. 

Denki  Kogaku  Ippan.  IE  H  X"  ^  — .  SE  A  book  on 
electrical  mechanics.  Author  Dshima  Tatsunosuke.  Pub- 
lisher Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Kasen  Kogi  Yoran.  fflj!lXlK£jJi  A  book  on  river 
works.  Author  Kamei  Shigemaro.  Publisher  Kenchiku 
Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Zdsen  Gaku.  i&fHf^  A  book  on  shipbuilding.  Au- 
thor Yokota  Seinen.  Publisher  Okura  Shoten.  Price 
Yen,  2.00. 

Higo  Kinko  Roku.  JJE&&XH  A  book  on  the  gold 
mines  in  the  province  of  Higo.  Author  Nagaya  Shigena. 
Publisher  Yoshikawa  Kobunkwan.     Price  Yen,   1.80. 
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Mokkyo  Sekkei  Benran.  ^C^SStfffifR  A  book 
on  wooden  bridge  designs.  Author  Kanai  Hikosaburo. 
Publisher  Kenchiku  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Dai  Shiji  Yushutsu  Juyohin  Yoran.  ^H*MtWJtl5 
pofcfS  Books  on  important  articles  for  export  —  the 
4th  series.  Author  Noshdmusho.  Publisher  Anayama 
Tokutaro.  Price  :  Rugs  Yen,  0.10,  Straw  work  Yen,  0.25, 
Lacquer  work  Yen,  0.20,  Fans  Yen,  0.12. 

Laiunuure.  • 

Nippon  Bunten  Taiko.  H  >f£  jJt  9k  ~k.  $H  A  Japanese 
grammar.  Author  Suzuki  Chuko.  Publisher  Kokugo 
Denshujo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Tobun  Ikai.  "M^C  Mf  M  A  book  on  the  Japanese 
language  for  the  Chinese.  Author  Oya  Toru.  Publisher 
Maruya  &  Co.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Chugaku  Sakubun  Kyokwasho.  tf^fftfclfcPHI  A 
text  book  on  composition  for  middle  schools.  Author 
Horii  Hideo.     Publisher  Meiji  Shoin.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Futsu  Kyoiku  Gembun  Itchi.  ^HII&WHjfc^ffc  A 
book  on  the  uniformity  of  the  spoken  and  written  langu- 
ages. Author  Fujii  Kingo.  Publisher  Kokugokwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.40. 

Kokugo  Ho  Ichiran.  BIS£fc— 1£  A  Japanese  gram- 
mar. Author  Kwazoku  Jogakko.  Publisher  Kinkddo. 
Price  Yen,  0.16. 

Sakubun  Gosendai.  f^^tX^f1®  5, 000  exercises  in 
composition.  Author  Kida  Kichitaro.  Publisher  Shubun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Shinsen  Joryu  Bumpan.  Df  ®s  ;&  $fc  3t  ffi  A  book  on 
composition  for  girls.  Author  Hattori  Kenji.  Publisher 
Scishindo.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 
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Nippon  Bunten.  0  ^^tj|  In  3  Vols.  A  Japanese 
grammar.  Author  Sassa  Masaichi.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Nippon  Bumpo  Ron.  B  ^  JC^tt  A  book  on 
Japanese  grammar.  Author  Yamada  Takao.  Publisher 
Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Gazoku  Tasho  Wakan  no  Bunten.  flfHSSMfPflt^ 
3£jJ|£  A  comparative  grammar  of  Japanese,  classical  as 
well  as  colloquial,  and  Chinese.  Author  ltd  Sakon.  Pub- 
lisher Kanasashi.     Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Gunjin  Kyoiku  Sakubun  Kyotei.  %A#£ftX#& 
A  book  on  composition  for  the  education  of  soldiers. 
Author  Tomoda  Giko.  Publisher  Koyukwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.25. 

Hyoshaku  Joshi  Bumpan.  fffj&^jfcfl  A  book  on 
composition  with  notes,  for  girls.  Author  Suzuki  Aki. 
Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Guntai  Shokan  Bumpan.  J^j^H^^t®?  A  collection 
of  letters  for  soldiers.  Authors  Anzai  Kanae  and  Shine- 
miya  Kensho.     Publisher  Toyosha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Joshi  Kokugo  Tokuhon.  ^^FflfgtX^  *n  IO  Vols. 
Readers  for  girls.  Author  Makiyama  Eiji.  Publisher  Fu- 
kyusha.     Price  Yen,  2.60. 

Shinsen  Kokubun   Mondo.     ffi  §|  pij  3t  |8J  4£     A  book 

on    the   Japanese     language    in   questions    and    answers. 

Author   Takano    Isao.      Publisher  Hakubunkwan.      Price 
Yen,  0.20. 

Kokubunten  Kydkwasho.  H  jfiCj&&$Ml  A  text  book 
on  Japanese  grammar.  Authors  Koyama  Samoji  etc. 
Publisher  Matsumura  Sanshodo.     Price  Yen,  2.00. 

Kokugo  Tegami  no  Bun.  68!©^tft©;Jt  Letter  writ- 
ing. Author  Miyamoto  Isao.  Publisher  Shoyddo.  Price 
Yen,  0.16. 
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Shukuga  Shosai  Bumpan.  jJKJSffi&XISj  A  collection 
of  letters  of  congratulation,  and  condolence.  Author 
Tsuda  Fusanosuke.  Publisher  Kobayashi  Shimbei.  Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Chuto  Kydiku  Jitsuyo  Nippon  Bunten.  ^H^Wtfffl 
H4^3t:ft  A  Japanese  grammar  for  middle  schools  etc. 
Author  Shinra  Kinkitsu.  Publisher  Keigyosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.60. 

Bunkan  Chikusa  no  Nishiki.  3tfirf"J^©48  A  collec- 
tion of  model  compositions.  Author  Nakamura  Shuko. 
Publisher  Maekawa  Buneikaku.     Price    Yen,  o  35. 

Shdgaku  Kyoiku  Kensho  Rombun  Shu.  /h^$tWS$'il* 
ffrjStJfe    A  collection  of  compositions  for  elementary  school 

children.      Author  Publisher    Kinkodo.     Price  Yen, 

0.60. 

Gunjin  Seinen  Toron  Enzetsu  Gosendai.  *!&.  KHQfiVt 
f&^iftSTS  5,ooo  subjects  of  debates  and  speeches 
for  young  soldiers.  Author  Ohata  Yutaka.  Publisher 
Kyukokatsu.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Gembun  Itchi  Sakuho  Shiiian.  |?3t— SM£j&J|f!$i  A 
guide  to  composition  in  the  Gembun  Itchi  style.  Author 
Sugimoto  Muko.     Publisher  Takigawa.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Bunsho  Koshusho.  3CHf£tffc$Wr  A  book  on  composi- 
tion with  exercises.  Author  Hattori  Kenji.  Publisher  Sei- 
shindo.     Price  Yen,  0.70. 

Kokubunten  Kohon.  HI  jfc  *  j3l  2fc  A  text  book  on 
Japanese  grammar.  Author  Kubota  Ryogo.  Publisher 
Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Kokugo  Kambun  Kanazukai  Ho.  &U%LXJ$&>&ik 
A  book  on  the  rules  for  the  use  of  Kana  in  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  Author  Dmiya  Hyoma.  Publisher  Kokko- 
sha.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 
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Kokuji  Kairy5  Ronsan.  H^ijfc&lfoil  A  collection 
of  articles  on  the  reform  of  Japanese  characters.  Author 
Horie  Hideo.      Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Kokugo  no  Shiori.  m  fg  0  jjg  A  guide  to  the  Japa- 
nese language.  Author  Imaizumi  Kuntaro.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kokugo  Shin  Bunten.  BlSffl^tJft  A  Japanese  gram- 
mar. Authors  Omachi  Yoshiki  and  Takahashi  Tatsuo. 
Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,   1.10. 

Kokugo  Kanazukai  Ichiran.  HSIS^jfi-"^  A  book 
on  the  use  of  Kana.  Author  Kwazoku  Jogakko.  Pub- 
lisher Kokkosha.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Kokugogaku  Shomoku  Kaidai.  @3]S^f£@  j$J|§  Notes 
on  the  titles  of  books  for  the  study  of  the  Japanese 
language.  Author  Tokyo  Teikoku  Daigaku.  Publisher 
Yoshikawa  Hanshichi.     Price  Yen,  2.50. 

Kokugogaku  Kenkyu  Shi.  B|f§^0l:3u&  A  history 
of  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language.  Author  Hanaoka 
Yasumi.     Publisher  Meiji  Shoiu.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shogaku  Kokugokwa  Kyqju  Shishin.  /h^|IIfn?4titB? 
iftfff  A  guide  to  the  method  of  teaching  the  Japanese 
language  in  elementary  schools.  Authors  Saito  Kumeji 
and  Yashiro  Kumataro.  Publisher  Ikueisha.  Price  Yen, 
0.50. 

Kokugo  Kyoju  Satsuyo.  Hl§f5:Sl&^  A  book  on 
methods  of  teaching  Japanese.  Author  Sasaki  Kichisabu- 
ro.     Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  1.80. 

Kaisetsu  Gengogaku.  f$Hfc&W*^  A  book  on  philolo- 
gy. Author  Nozaki  Shigetaro.  Publisher  Hobunkwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.80. 

Shogakko    Sanko    Yd    Kentei    Juken    Yd,    Kokugo  no 

swori.  m$®&%m%%®mmzM  a  guide  to 
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the  study  of  Japanese  for  schools  and  for  license  exami- 
nations. Author  Ito  Sakon.  Publisher  Kaihathusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.30. 

Joshi  Kokugo  Tokuhon  Biko.  &THMM#  A 
reference  book  for  girls'  readers.  Author  Noda  Takisa- 
buro.     Publisher  Kinkddp.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Shogaku   Kokugo   Tokuhon   Sanko  Y6,  Futsugo  Sho- 

kai.  /h*HS»*##ffl*a@»i»  Notes  on  the 
words  in  common  use,  a  companion  book  to  elementary 
readers.  Author  Koga  Senzaburo.  Publisher  Meguro 
Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Sakubun  Ho.  +  SUfc  W  ft*  £  &  A 
book  on  composition  for  middle  schools  etc.  Author 
Sato  Kwan.     Publisher  Seizando.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kontai  Bunsho  Kwappo.  ^fcXMfBfe  A  book  on 
composition.  Author  Nina  Saburo.  Publisher  Seishindd. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Seinen  Gakusei  Kijibun  Mohan.  H^££EfSiX&4l 
A  book  on  the  composition  of  narrative  style.  Author 
Ohata  Yutaka.     Publisher  Kyukokaku.     Price  Yen  0.40. 

Chugaku  Kiji  Bumpan.  tH4^|tUi£3Jt$£  A  book  on  the 
composition  of  narrative  style  for  middle  schools.  Author 
Kataoka  Tetsu.     Publisher  Shubunkwan.     Price  Yen  0.30. 

Danshi  Shogaku  Shokan  Bun.  JS-P'h^lMBjJt  Letter 
writing  for  elementary  schools.  Author  Ishikawa  Seisoku. 
Publisher  Tdyosha.     Price  Yen.  0.20. 

Shintai  Hanashi  kata  to  Tsuzuri  kata.  $f  f|  g§  j[f  £  O 
V»  ()  'jj  Rules  for  speaking  and  spelling  in  the  new  style. 
Author  Publisher.     Shueisha  Price  Yen,  o.  1 5. 

Shintai  Tsuzuri  Kata.  $f|HIO  V*  b  J]   Rwles  for  spelling 

in  the  new  style.     Author Publisher  Shueisha.    Price 

Yen,  0.15. 
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Shinan  Shogaku  Kokugo  Tsuzuri  Kata  Kyqju  Ho.  |ff 
US'h¥BfgjB!;fr$:g&  Method  of  teaching  spelling  in 
elementary  schools  according  to  the  new  method.  'Authors' 
Uyeda  Mannen  and  Hisa  Yujir5.  Publisher  Rokugokwan. 
Price  Yen  0.45. 

Joshi  Kokubunten.  -fe^f- Hl^tH  In  3  Vols.  A  Japa- 
nese grammar  for  girls.  Authors  Koyama  Samoji  and 
Kojima  Masakichi.    Publisher  Fukyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.78. 

Shin  Biji  Gaku.  $r||ft£Jp  A  book  on  rhetoric.  Au- 
thor Shimamura  Takitaro.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,   1.30. 

Jinjo  Shogakko  Yd  Hyojungo  Tegami.  H^i/h^MS^ 
@£  %&  IS  ^  ffk  Letter  writing  in  the  standard  letters  of 
elementary  schools.  Author  Misonobu  Kintard.  Publisher 
Tokyo  Shuppan  Sha.     Price  Yen,  0.10. 

Fine  Arts. 

Zugwa  Kowa.  HHUf^lfj?  Lectures  on  drawing.  Au- 
thor Shiga  Seizan.     Publisher  Kofukwan.     Price  Yen,  o  60. 

Hakko  Gwafu.  Q  fijif  jiff  A  picture  book.  Author 
Hakkosha.     Publisher  Shoeido.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Jitsugyo  Kyoiku  Risshin  Gwa.  Jf  H£  ffc  W  at  ^fr  1U 
Sketches  of  business  education.  Author  Kobayashi  Shuko. 
Publisher  Shoseido.     Okura  Kihachiro,  Kawamurq  Zuiken, 

Kinokuniya  Bunzaemon,  Mitsui  no  Sosen,  Zeniya  .  Gohei. 
Price  Each  Yen,  0.25. 

Yoki  Shugwa  Cho.  ffl  |g  ^  ftf  W  In  2  Vols.  Text 
books  on  mechanical  drawing  Author  Takahashi  Masa- 
yoshi.     Publisher  Kobunsha.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Tanyu  Seiko  Juni  Sho.  ^$ffS$j+ZlJ8SF  12  famous 
views  of  Seiko  drawn  by  Tanyu.  Author  Rinsai  Eito. 
Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 
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Zugiva  Kyotei.  H  jfrtfefi  In  6  Vols.  Text  books  on 
drawing.  Author  Shiga  Seizan.  Publisher  Uyehara  Sho- 
ten.     Price  Yen,  1.38. 

Gunkan    Ehagaki.     5|MEfthijb*£      50  sheets.     Picture 

Post    Cards    of  the    War    ships.      Author Publisher 

Kyoekishosha.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Saishiki  Renshu  Cho.  ^fe&^JNi  In  3  Vols.  Exercise 
books  in  colouring.  Author  Okakura  Shusui.  Publisher 
Uozumi  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Shashinjutsu  Zensho.  S?JMfrikfif  A  book  on  photo- 
graphy. Author  Goto  Ichiro.  Publisher  Naigwai  Shuppan 
Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shukusha  Shuko  Jisshu  Dai  Sankwan,  Bagu  Kyushi  no 

Bu.     l&m£#+?it&H«fl|j|;3fc©flR     Pictures  of  an- 

cient  articles  for  horses  and  archery.    Author  Azuma  Ken- 
zaburd.     Publisher  Toyodo  Shiten.     Price  Yen,   1.70, 


Music  and 

Kyoiku  Shokwa  Haru  no  Asa.  ffcff 'Btt^&Off  Songs 
on  a  Spring  morning,  Author  Uji  Haruchiyo.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen.  0.035; 

Hdbu.  ^fJH  A  book  on  dancing.  Author  Yoshida 
Nobuta.     Publisher  Kydekishdsha.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Kairyo  Shinshiki  Kembu.  3fc & $f 5£§8l$  A  book  on 
sword  dancing.  Author  K5gwai  Sanshi.  Publisher  Jisei- 
do.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Kyoiku  Shoka  Natsu  no  Midori.  tfcWiSftS©*!  An 
educational  song  on  "  summer  green."  Author  Uji  Haru- 
chiyo.    Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.035. 

Tenka  Muteki  Kembujutsu.     JCffaWftWtk    A  book 
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on  sword  dancing,  Author  Hibino  Shokichi.  Publisher 
Hakuyusha.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kyoiku  Shoka  Aki  no  Yube.  ffcW^SjfcffcCT)^  Songs 
on  an  autumn  evening.  Author  Uji  Haruchiyo.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Kyoiku  Shoka  Fuyu  no  Shirotae.  ffcW  ^SR;£©&fc> 
Songs  on  "  winter  white."  Author  Uji  Haruchiyo.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.035. 

Kokka  Shu.  HSR^H  A  collection  of  National  songs. 
Author  Ongaku  Shoin.  Publisher  Kydekishosha.  Price 
Yen  0.12. 

Satsuma  Biwa  Uta.  %W%Wfc  A  collection  of  the 
Satsuma  Biwa  songs.  Author  Tsunoda  Gakushi.  Publisher 
Seishindo.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Satsuma  Biwa  Uta  Zenshu.  ^J9fgf|Sft&|&  A  col- 
lection of  Satsuma  Biwa  songs.  Author  Ogakukwai  On- 
gaku Bu.     Publisher  Sanshindo.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Kingaku  Shoka.  $fr  $  1%  SR  A  collection  of  school 
songs.  Author  Jido  Yugi  Kenkyu  Kwai.  Publisher  Shu* 
eisha.     Price  Yen,  0.035. 

Min  Shin  Gappu.  A  book  on  modern  Chinese  music. 
Wfi^fKHf  Author  Takaki  Keisui.  Publisher  Seishindo. 
Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Shinshiki  Gakuten  Ky5kwasho.  l?£4tJltfc?HF  A 
text  book  on  music.  Author  Chikamori  Dekiji.  Publisher 
Hoeikwan.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Shakuhachi  Ryukd  Uta.  KAStfrflfc  A  collection  of 
songs  for  the  Shakuhachi, — a  kind  of  flute.  Author  Uye- 
mura  Setsuo.     Publisher  Seishindo.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Kyoiku  Shoka  Junikagetsu.  &Wl©Sjfc+^4r,Fl  Songs 
for  the  twelve  months.  Author  Uji  Haruchiyo.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.035. 
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Jikken  Shoka  Yugi.  %%^3fc&1&  A  book  of  songs  for 
gymnastics.  Author  Takahashi  Chujlro  and  Yamada  Gen- 
ichiro.     Publisher  Sakakibara  Tomokichi.  Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Joshi  Shoka  Shu.  itT^WlM  Vol.  1.  A  collection 
of  songs  for  girls.  Author  Yoshida  Nobuta.  Publisher 
Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Jotoku  Shoka.  i£$3>V&tfk  A  collection  of  songs  on 
woman's  virtues.  Authors  Yamada  Genichiro  etc.  Pub- 
lisher Sakakibara  Tomokichi.     Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Jokun  Shoka.  jfejpll  H$  nflc  A  collection  of  songs  on 
woman's  ethics.  Author  Jido  Yugi  Kenkyu  Kwai.  Pub- 
lisher Shueisha.     Price  Yen,  0.3$. 

Joshi  Shoka  Shu.  ^IgStfcifc  Vol.  I.  A  collection 
of  songs  for  girls.  Author  Yoshida  Nobuta.  Publisher 
Meguro  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Engeki  Jikkd.  3*{jt!)~t~fifl  A  book  on  the  drama.  Author 
Shima  Bunjird.     Publisher  Kanasashi.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

S*kai  Isshu  Shoka.  ■jfrj^— j9^§S[fC  A  series  of  songs 
of  travel.  Author  Ikebe  Gisho.  Publisher  Shueisha. 
Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Shogaku  Shoka  Shu.  /J>lfi^§Sjyg.  A  collection  of 
songs  for  elementary  schools.  Author  Kita  Bunnosuke. 
Publisher  Matsumura  Sanshodo.  Price  Yen,  0.08. 
•  Kokumin  Kyoiku  Chuyu  Shoka.  HRffcW&MIVt 
A  collection  of  educational  songs.  On  47  Ronin.  Price 
Yen,  0.06.  On  Hotaiko.  Price  Yen,  0.06.  On  Nan- 
ko, — father  and  son.  Price  Yen,  0.06.  On  Ushiwaka- 
maru.  Price  Yen,  0.06.  On  Kwanko.  Price  Yen,  0.06. 
Author  Ovvada  Tateki.     Publisher  Kaiseikwan. 

Kinsei  Gakuten  Kyokwasho.  i£  {&  ^  |^  $Jt  f^-  ^  A 
text  book  011  music.  Author  Tarn ura  To razo.  Publisher 
Kaiseikwan.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 
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Kinko  Meijin  Daki  Shu.  $L'&%xkH\%$k  A  book 
on  the  game  of  go, — a  kind  of  chess.  Author  Kobayashi 
Kentaro.     Publisher  Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Lawn  Tennis  Jutsu.  u  —  y  ?r  zi  *lfa  A  book  on 
lawn  tennis.  Author  Takamizawa  Sozo.  Publisher 
Ogawa  Shoseido.     Price  Yen,  0.13. 

Wanryoku  Yosei  Kento  Jutsu.  MJ]%l&$jfcWtfi  A 
book  on  the  art  of  boxing.  Author  Okano  Hazan. 
Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Taiso  Kyohan  Furoku.  fl§^$C$§PH'$&  An  appendix 
to  the  gymnastic  book.  Author  Rikugunsho.  Publisher 
Ejima.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Haru  Natsu  Aki  Fuyu  Kwacho  Shoka.  ^Hik^fE 
J&VUK  A  collection  of  the  songs  on  flowers  and  birds 
of  the  four  seasons.  Author  Owada  Tateki.  Publisher 
Kaiseikwan.     Priee  Yen,  0.06. 

Kyokwa   Tekiyo   Yonen    Shoka,    Shi    Hen    Jo    Kwan. 

ftftmJti%J*?mmn  m±^  A  collection  of  songs 
for  young  people.  Series  iv :  Vol.  I.  Authors  Nassho 
Benjiro  etc.     Publisher  Jujiya.     Price  Yen,  0.10. 

Haru  Natsu  Aki  Fuyu  Sempo  Shoka.  ^JCtfc^&ffc^ 
J"g  JR  A  collection  of  songs  for  walks  in  the  four 
seasons.  Author  Owada  Tateki.  Publisher  Kaiseikwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Shibai  Kairyo.  ^  Jg  ijfe  ^  A  book  on  theatrical  re- 
form. Author  Jiji  Shimpo  Sha.  Publisher  Kink  odd.  Price 
Yen,  0.15. 

Dai  Nippon  Shin  Gunka.  :fc  U  ^jjpf^Sjfc  A  collec- 
tion of  military  songs.  Author  Nakajima  Henshusho. 
Publisher  Jiseido.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

"  Undokwai  no  Uta.  3?  %  ^  ;£  SJfc  Out-door  songs. 
Authors  Yamada  Zenichiro  etc.  Publisher  Sakakibara 
Bunseido.     Price  Yen,  0.06. 
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Games  etc. 

Shogaku  Yugi  Ho  Kohen.  /h¥iSJj*f*¥(6  A  book 
on  elementary  school  gymnastics.  Author  Nakamura 
Gennosuke.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Shogaku  Yugi  Ho  Otsuhen.  A^ftL1$$:ZJA  A 
book  on  elementary  school  gymnastics.  Author  Iwai  Zen- 
ichi.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Lawn  Tennis.  v  —  v  f  ~  z*  Author  Tokyo  Koto 
Shikan  Gakko  Lawn  Tennis  Bu.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Yugi  Sosho  Yachikusa.  jUdRSff  A^^  A  book 
on  children's  gymnastic  games.  Author  Yoshida  Nobuta 
etc.     Publisher  Sakakibara  Tornokichi.     Price  Yen,  0.06. 

Tantei  Soho.  JSiUJlffic  A  book  on  boating.  Author 
Miyauchi  Toranosuke.  Publisher  Keigyosha.  Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Daini  Jikken  Shin  Yugi.  &H *j$l¥&tt  A  book 
on  children's  gymnastic  games.  Author  Sato  Fukuo. 
Publisher  Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Daki  Sokusei.  fT^SMft  A  guide  to  the  game  of 
go, — a  kind  of  chess.  Author  Murayama  Sen.  Pub* 
lisher  Aono  Tomosaburo.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Kydikuteki  Shitsunai  Shin  Yugi.  ;$fcWftt1i£ft$rJ&A 
A  book  on  indoor  gymnastic  games. 

Yugiteki  Kyoju  Ho.  jSMRWIfcJfj*  Method  of  teach- 
ing gymnastic  games.  Author  Sato  Fukuo.  Publisher 
Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Yugi  no  Hoho.  ?B;jBl;£^f$fe  Method  of  gymnastic 
games.  Authors  Kusui  Shonosuke  and  Yabuuchi  Chogoro. 
Publisher  Tanuma  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Yugi  no  Jissai.     %£  jj£  ©  f|  R£     A  book  on  gymnastic 
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games.  Author  Yugi  Kenkyu  Kwai.  Publisher  Bungaku- 
sha.     Price  Yen,  0.75. 

Shogaku  Tekiyo  Yugi  Kihan.  /h^ffijgjStft^K  A 
book  on  elementary  school  gymnastic  games.  Author 
Nippon  Yugi  Chosa  Kwai.  Publisher  Sakakibara  Tomo- 
kichi.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Jitensha  Zensho.  Qf$^f£^1l?  A  book  on  bicycles. 
Author  Matsui  Shoyo.  Publisher-  Naigwai  Shuppaa 
Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Rikujo  Taiiku  Suiei  Jutsu.  (i_hflftW*ftcfl*  A  book 
on  swimming.  *  Author  Matsumoto  Yojiro.  Pubiisher 
Hobunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shogaku  Joshi  Yugi  Ho.  /hflMc~f$|J!R$?  A  book 
on  gymnastic  games  for  girls.  Authors  ltd  Nari  and 
Iwasaki  Motoichi.     Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Books  for  children. 

Ijin  Sodan.  f^ASHfe  A  book  on  great  men.  Author 
Pubiisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 


Ikita  Ningyo.  &  |p  f z  A  ffi  Story  of  a  living  dpll. 
Author  Gyotenshi.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Ichiro  to  Saburo.  —  fiRSHfift  A  story  of  Ichiro  and 
Saburo.  Author  Arimoto  Sosui.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Ishikiri  Jii.  ^Jj-ljlUS  A  story  of  a  stone-cutter.  Author 
Ikeba  Toen.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Ha  no  nai  Inu.  1&Q)Tll^fc  A  story  of  a  dog  with 
no  teeth.  Author  Kusamura  Hokusei,  Publisher  Kinko- 
do.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Haradachi  Zukue.  lif>f^t>tH  A  story  of  an  angry 
desk.  Author  Gyotenshi.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 
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Nippon  Busho  Dan.  Q  ;£.  j£  }&  i&  The  story  of 
great  Japanese  generals.  Author  Motoki  Sadao.  Pub- 
lisher Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Niwatori  to  Kitsune.  f|£  £  $&  A  story  of  a  hen  and 
a  fox.  Author  Toen  Shujin.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 

Nitta  Yoshisada.  IftrBHil  A  story  of  Nitta  Yoshi- 
sada.  Author  Suzuki  Sadajiro.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.04. 

Homare  no  Kintoki.  \i£tl<D&9&  A  story  of  the 
renowned  Kintoki.  Author  Sessanshi.  Publisher  Kinkd- 
do.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Bo  no  Go-hobi.  ^®^9EH  The  story  of  a  stick  given 
as  a  prize.  Author  Sassa  Seisetsu.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.0$. 

Benkei.  #$J|  A  story  of  Benkei.  Author  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Betto  Sanemori.  #1)  ff  Jf  $  A  story  of  Saito  Sane- 
mori.     Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Tobi  Daimyo.     j$|;Jc45    A  story  a  Daimyo,  nicknamed 

Tobi,    (kite).     Author   Publisher    Kinkodo.      Price 

Yen,  0.05. 

Torii  Goemon.  J^SS^&ftjP1!  A  story  of  Torii  G6- 
emon.     Author Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yer*,  004. 

Tora  to  Shishi.  fE^iSp1?  A  story  of  a  lion  and  a 
tiger.     Author Publisher  Rinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Tomi-chan  no  Ryoko.  ££,  t>  ^A/OMlf  A  story 
of  Master  Tomi's  journey.  Author  Noda  Takisaburo. 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Chugi  no  Akagaki.  JS»S|0^jg  A  story  of  the  loyal 
Akagaki.  Author  Henteku  Sanjin.  Publisher  Jiyudo. 
Price  Yen,  0.08. 
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Chinzei    Hachird.      ££  }§  A  %     A   story  of  Minamoto 

Tametorno   also   called   Chinzei    Hachiro.      Author   

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Jinchu  Kanwa  Chishima  Taii.    ft't'HlSS?  fi^tt   The 

story  of  Captain  Gunji.     Author  Publisher  Kinkodo. 

Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Cho  no  Gb-chiso.  ^(D^fUljk  A  story  of  a  Butterfly. 
Author  Gyotenshi.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Rydkd  no  Maki.  jjjft  >ff  0)  ^jg.  A  story  of  a  journey. 
Author  Hanawa  Fukuju.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.08. 

Oni  Taiji.  jS,j||}p  A  story  of  the  subjugation  of  de- 
mons.    Author Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Oni  Shibetfa.  $L5jcB  A  story  of  Shibata  Katsuiye 
whose  nickname  was  Oni  Shibata.  Author  Mori  Keien. 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

O-uma  Do-do.  $s%  g*  ?  ^  ^  A  story  of  a  horse.  Author 
Gyotenshi.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

O-bake  no  Mori.  i>(jTtJ'®^|  A  story  of  a  haunted 
forest.  Author  Fukuda  Kingetsu.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Okami  to  Shonen.  j|£/J?^  A  story  of  a  wolf  and 
a  boy.  Author  Tobari  Chikufu.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Oyayubi  Tard.  fljjjf  >Jcfi|{  The  story  of  Tom  Thumb. 
Author  Matsui  SI*6y6.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
O.05. 

C)  Kawazu.  -fc  J|  A  stoiy  of  a  big  frog.  Author 
Toen  Shujin.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

O  Hebi  Taro.  ^c  4£  :ic  fift  A  story  of  a  big  serpent. 
Author  Fukuda  Kingetsu.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 
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Dishi  Yoshio.  ^c  35  &  t&  A  story  of  Oishi  Yoshio. 
Author  Okamoto  Gwaho.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.06. 

Omura  Hyobu-no-Tayu.  ^C^HK^Cff  A  story  of 
General  Omura.  Author  Asuke  Naojiro.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Kato  Kiy omasa.  #D  H  fr!  iE  A  story  of  Kato  Kiyo- 
masa.  Author  Mori  Keien.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.04. 

Katami  no  Yubiwa.  frtZfrCDtytfb  A  story  of  a 
memorial  ring.  Author  Noda  Mazuma.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,   0.03. 

Kudamono  no  Sumo.  JJH  tyj  0  $  ~)]  A  story  of 
wrestling  among  fruits.  Author  Gyotenshi.  Publislier 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,   O.03. 

Karasu  no  Uranai.     fj©  9  £>  H  ^     Story  of  a  fortune 

telling   crow.     Author    Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price 

Yen,  0.03. 

Dai  Kassen.  -fc  &  Wt  "A  story  of  a  great  battle. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  0.03. 

Taikd  Hideyoshi.  :ic  |$!  Ifr  "p  A  story  of  Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi.  Author  Okamoto  Sanzan.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Taira  no  Masakado.  2p  %$  f*J  A  story  of  Taira  no 
Masakado.  Author  Suzunoya  Shujin.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.035. 

Takara  Bukuro.  58  fe  A  story  of  a  bag  of  treasure. 
Author  Mori  Keien.  Publisher  Kinkod5.    Price  Yen,  0.035. 

Takara  Choja.  f£  J|  ^f  A  story  of  a^  millionaire. 
Author  Publisher   Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Tar5  to  Karasu.  •%  fi|{  £  J|  Taro  and  the  crow. 
Author  Suzunoya  Shujin.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 
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Darutna  Daishi.  3§  J$l  ;fc  ISP  A  story  of  Daruma,  the 
founder  of  the  Zen  sect.  Author  Hentetsu  Sanjin.  Pub- 
lisher Jiyudo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Tanuki  no  Haratsuzumi.  Jl©  j£  C,  O  \+fr  A  story  of 
a  badger,  drumming  upon  its  own  belly.  Author  Mori 
Keien.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Neko  to  Kintaro.  $5£&;fcfV  Kintard  and  the  Cat. 
Author  « Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Nezumi  no  Jodo.  SLQ)f$3l  A  paradise  for  mice.  Au- 
thor Toen  Shujin.     Pnblisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Nadeshiko  no  Maki.  t£  "£  L  w  ©  %§,  The  story  of 
a  pink.     Author  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Kuma-tori.     $  £  i>     A  story  of  a  bear  hunt.     Author 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Yamatodake  no  Mikoto.      H  >$^1£    A  story  of  Prince 

Yamatodake.     Author   Publisher    Kinkodo.     Price 

Yen,  0.03. 

Mato  no  Kisekt.  Jfti&Cfy^rifi*  A  story  of  miracles  in 
the  demons'  island.  Author  Oshikawa  Shunrd.  Publisher 
Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen  0.25. 

Yamaneko  Taiji.     \\\  $g  jg  Jg     A  story  of  a   wild   cat 
.hunting.    Author  Takara  Sanjin.    Publisher  Jiyudo.    Price 
Yen,  0.08. 

Yamanosuke.  llj^gfr  A  story  of  Yamanosuke.  Author 
Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Maine  no  0.  2©  Hi  A  story  of  the  King  of  Beans. 
Author  Iwaya  Shota.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.07. 

Maho  Daio.  JJ|J£:fc:E  The  Marvellous  King.  Author 
Hentetsu    Sanjin.     Publisher  Jiyudo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Mahdshi.  H£fe6j)  The  story  of  a  miraculous  Buddlist 
priest.    Author Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 
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Matchi-uri  no  Komusume.     -*  V  f-  ^CD^hlfi   The  story 

of  a  little    match    girl.     Author    Hirao    Fuko.     Publisher 

Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Manuke  Kozo.  £  lEUJ/Mff  A  story  of  a  stupid  boy. 
Author  Odani  Risson.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.03. 

Jugankyo.      f|)t  HH  M      Animal    Glasses.     Author  

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Ninin  Musume.  ZlAJIi  A  story  of  two  girls.  Author 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 


Nmin  Hime-gimi.     Zl  A  ifi  ©     A  story  of  two  young 

princesses.     Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yen, 

0.03. 

Futatsume  Kozo.   H^U/hflf    The  story  of  a  two-eyed- 
boy.     Author Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Fushigi  no  Ishi.  ^,ffi»^©^f  The  story  of  a  miraculous 
stone.  Author  Hirao  Fuko.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.04. 

Fujiwara  Kamatari.  $£  J$  fj|  J£  A  story  of  Fujiwara 
Kamatari.  Author  Sessanshi.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 

Bumbuku  Chagama.  3tfB^j?r|£  The  miraculous  tea- 
kettle. Author  Senzanjin.  Publisher  Jiseido.  Price  Yen, 
005. 

Bushi  no  Omokage.  ^dtCDffi^  A  story  of  knight- 
hood.   Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Kaiko  no  Maki.  i^I0^|  A  story  of  silkworms. 
Author  Hanawa  Fukuju.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.08. 

Komori  Jima.       $fi  t&  H      ^at    Island.      Author  

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Ayame  no  Maki.     tb^fe©^     A  story   of  the  sweet 
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flag.    Author  Hanawa  Fukuju.    Publisher  Kinkodo.   Price 
Yen,  0.08. 

Sho  Eiyu.  /J^  3fc  JJ|  A  story  of  a  little  hero.  Author 
Mori  Keien.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Tengu  no  Hanashi.  3£ffi(D~$li  Fairy  Story.  Author 
Kamiya  Nuiban.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Ten^u-iwa.  ^^^  The  Fairy  Rock.  Author  Mi- 
shima  Sosen.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Teikun  Goju  Dai.  jl!Jl|£+J|g  A  collection  of 
precepts  for  children.  Author  Takase  Shinkei.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Aku  Genta.  j&ISbk  A  Story  of  Minamoto  Yoshi- 
hira,  whose  nickname  was  Aku  Genta.  Author— — 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Sake-nomi  Taro.       JSt^icfiR      A  Story    of  Taro,  the 

drunkard.     Author  Publisher   Kinkodo.     Price  Yen, 

0.03. 

Sanada  Yukimura.  JKJQ^tsf  A  Story  of  Sanada 
Yukimura.  Author  Fukuda  Kingetsu.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Kintaro.  ^^;fi|J  A  Story  of  Kintaro.  Author  Sen- 
zanjin.     Publisher  Jiseido.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Kitsune  no  Yomeiri.  jRO^t  A  The  Story  of  a  Fox 
wedding.  Author  Senzanjin.  Publisher  Jiseido.  Price 
Yen,  0.05. 

Yuri  Ko.  *9>  J>  =f  A  story  of  Yuri  Koi  Author 
—  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Mitsu  no'Nandat.  H^©JRJ®  A  Story  of  3  difficult 
problems.  Author  Iwaya  Shoha.  Publisher  Hakubun- 
kwan.     Price  Yen,  0.07. 

Mijikai  Hanashi.  $81*15  A  short  story.  Author 
Odani  Ju.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 
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Shin  Oni-ga-Shima.  fff %&Ui  A  Story  of  a  demons' 
island.  Author  Noda  Mazuma.  Publisher  Kinkddd. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Shin  Urashima.  j$f  jj§  J|  The  Story  of  Urashima. 
Author  Fukuda  Kingetsu.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 

Sho  Gdketsu.  /b^jtfk  A  Story  of  a  little  hero. 
Author  Suzuki  Sadajird.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.06. 

Shdnen    Yobanashi.      /J?  if  Jfc  jg      A  story   book    for 

young  people.      Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.      Price 

Yen,  0.10. 

Shishi  Taiji.  $f  dFaSJla  A  story  of  a  lion  hunting. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Shiro  Inu.  £j;£  A  story  of  a  white  dog.  Author 
Publisher  Kinkddd.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Shobi  Jo.  iSHftjffi  A  story  of  a  rose  girl.  Author 
Tobari  Shinichiro.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.03. 

Hito-Kui.  A  *ft  A  story  a  man  eater.  Author 
Hirako  Takurei.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Prince  Yen,  0.03. 

Hibari  no  Chie.  £HX  !>®1HK  The  Wise  Lark.  Au- 
thor Mori  Keien.     Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Bimbonin  to  Kanemochi.  jfc2A£:&$!p  A  story  of 
the  poor  and  the  rich.  Author  Tobari  Chikufu.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Momotaro.  JRbkflR  A  story  of  Momotaro.  Author 
Senzanjin.     Publisher  Jiseido.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Shizugatake  Shichihon  Yari.  j($  4*  jft-fc^H'  A  story 
of  the  ^battle  of  seven  spears  at  Shizugatake.  Author 
Sone  Kinsen.     Publisher  Kinkddd.     Price  Yen/0.03. 

Suzume  no  Kataki  Uchi.      iH(?)8Jtft      The    sparrow's 
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vengeance.  Author  Kusamura  Hakusei.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodd.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Suisen-Hime.  TfCJlIliE  A  story  of  Suisen-Hime. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Iwashi  Uri  Yotaro.  JBSlll&ykSP  Yotaro,  the  sardine 
seller.  Author  Sanreishi.  Publisher  Kinkodo  Price  Yen, 
0.03. 

Tozai  O-waraigusa.  ^J  jg  is  ^  ^  A  story  book. 
Author  Ashiwara  Sabur5.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price 
Yen,  0.04. 

Torakichi  no  Maki.  j^pf G0&  A  Story  of  Torakichi. 
Author  Hentetsu  Sanjin.  Publisher  Jiyudo.  Price  Yen, 
0.08. 

Okami  Taro.  35  :&  6ft  A  story  of  Dkami  Taro. 
Author  Nakajima  Koto.  Publisher  Fusambo.  Price 
Yen,  0.12. 

Kani  no  Daio.  §j£0;JC:E  A  story  of  the  great  King  of 
crabs.      Author Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  003. 

Takegari  no  Maki.  3|f^fC7)/&  The  story  of  a  mush- 
room collection.  Author  Hanawa  Fukuju.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Nasu  Yoichi.  ^ftSUfftrff  A  story  of  Nasu  Yoichi,  the 
great  archer.  Author  Shimazaki  Shokin.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  O.03. 

Kaminari  no  Heso-Zuka.  ff  CDHfflJ£  A  story  of  the 
thunder  god.  Author  Karatachinoya.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Mujo  no  Takara.  td-k©S5  The  matchless  treasure. 
Fublisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Mushi-tori  no  Maki.  A£  !)0^  A  story  of  an 
insect  collection.  Author  Hanawa  Fukuju.  Publisher 
Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 
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Kariya  no  Hachi.  §*  StQ)  |£  A  story  of  a  bee. 
Author  Sessan.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yefi,  .0.03. 

Unagi  no  Tenjo.  ffi0;£_b  The  Ascension  of  the"  Eel. 
Author  Kamei  Shimei.  Publishet  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen. 
0.04. 

Ume-ko  no  Aibyo.  ^^F 0^JB  A  Story  of  Umeko's 
favorite  cat.  Author  Ikeda  Koro.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Furu  Tobi.  -£ jjg  A  story  of  an  old  kite.  Author 
Sessan.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Fushigt  no  Uo.  J>  [^  §f  CJ)  ^  The  miraculous  fish. 
Author  Masamune  Hakucho.  Publisher  Fusambo.  Price 
Yen,  0.12. 

Kitsune  Jaya.  ffi  $f  H  The  fox  tea  house.  Author 
Hachiro.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Shojin  To  to  Taijin  Koku.  /hA  15  £  ifcAIlB  The 
Dwarfs'  island  and  the  Giants'  kingdom.  Author  Bisan- 
jin.  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Jindai  no  Hanashi.  fl^ft©  kt  *£  L  A  sto|y  °f  *c 
Reign  of  the  Gods.  Author  Kawai  Suinui.  Publisher 
Fusambo.     Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Shorten  Tejina.  4*^?-pp  Legerdemain  for  young 
people.  Author  Tenichi.  Publisher  Jiyudo.  Price  Yen,  0.08. 

KunuTno  Kyokunori.  $1  J#c  0  ft  HI  Circus-riding 
spiders.  Author  Tamura  Naoomi.  Publisher  Keiseisha. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Ninin  Shonen.  HK$?££  A  story  of  two  young 
people.  Author  Hentetsu  Sanjin.  Publisher  Jiyudo. 
Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Natto-uri  no  Komusume.  7£-9  £  J|<2)/M&  The  Natto 
seller.  Author  Tamura  Naoomi.  Publisher  Keiseisha. 
Price  Yen,  0.03. 
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Sake  no  Irozome.  ?  ^  0  fi  ^  A  story  on  tem- 
perance. Author  Tamura  Naoomi.  Publisher  Kei- 
seisha.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Kamikuzu  Hiroi.  ffiMU*  h\i*  A  story  of  a  waste 
paper  picker.  Author  Tamura  Naoomi.  Publisher  Kei- 
seisha.     Price  Yen,  003. 

Wake  Kiyomaro.  Ifljfttftff  A  story  of  Wake  Kiyo- 
maro.  Author  Sessanjin.  Publisher  Kinkodd.  Price  Yen. 
0.04. 

Saru  no  Hitomane.  ^© A  Jl  ti  The  Imitative  Monkey. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Komatori  Soshi.     Z  &  £*  b  ^#t    A  story  book.    Author 

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Hitsuji  no  Akambo.  ^LQTJpjfi  The  Sheep's  baby. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Ogonto  Daio.     j|  &  fe  ;fc  IE     The   Great  King  of  the 

Gold    Island.      Author  —  Publisher    Kinkodd.       Price 

Yen,  0.03. 

Shojiki  Ryoshi.  JE  0£  $8,  Sfi  A  story  of  an  honest 
hunter.    Author Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yen,  0.03. 

Nezumi  no  Baishaku.  jg,  0  J£  Kf  The  Match-making 
Mouse.     Author Publisher  Kinkodo.    Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Momiji.      bfrV     A  story  of  the  maple    tree.     Author 

Publisher  Ikuseikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.15. 

Shokubutsu  En.  M^/Sl  A  story  of  a  botanical  gar- 
den.    Auther  Publisher    Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen, 

0.10. 

Tokuri  Choja.  ftifljg^  The  Bottle  Millionaire.  Au- 
thor Iwaya  Shoha.  Publisher  Hakubunkwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.07. 

Hamaguri  Hime.  t£  £  (*  b  J6  A  story  of  Hamaguri 
Hime.     Author Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.05. 
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Nikko  no  Yurei.  H  %  ©  &  ft  The  Nikko  ghost 
Author  Tomura  Naoomi.  Publisher  Keiselsha.  Price 
Yen,  0.03. 

Nio  Sama.  t3E(H  A  story  of  Nio,  a  Buddhistic  idol. 
Author  Reiroshi.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Honda  Heihachi.  4c£3* A  A  story  of  Honda  Hei- 
hachi.  Author  Sasakawa  Rimpu.  Publisher  Kokkosha. 
Price  Yen,  0.19. 

Washi  Taiji.     UjJ|}p     An  eagle  hunting.    Author 

Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Kwatsu  Shakwai.  fiSJttH'  A  living  society.  Author 
Asada  Kukwa.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.35. 

Ujigavva  Gassen.  ^  $|§  Jl|  fe  fg  A  story  of  the  battle 
at  the  Uji  River.  Author  Inouye  Sessan.  Publisher  Kin- 
kodo.    Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Fushigi  Zukushi.  ^Jgljlfco*  <  L  A  story  book.  Author 
Sakata  Rikkwa.     Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.04* 

Kokumin  no  Kokoroe.  HSOj^  Duties  of  Citizens. 
Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Goro  Masamune.  SWiEm  A  story  of  Goro  Masa- 
mune,  the  greatest  sword  maker  of  Japan.  Author  Hen- 
tetsu  Sanjin.     Publisher  Jiyudo.     Price  Yen,  0.08. 

Sarumen  Kwanja.  $$  Hi  53  41  A  story  of  Hideyoshi 
when  he  was  Nobunaga's  servant,  and  called  Sarumen 
Kwanja.  Author  Ishikawa  Shokei.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.04. 

Kinobori  Goro.  ^C®fi*b£S|5  A  story  of  Goro  the 
tree  climber.  Author  Okamoto  Kido.  Publisher  Kinkodo. 
Price  Yen,  0.05. 

Shimbun  no  Uriko.  jRpBOUT  A  story  of  a  news- 
paper seller.  Author  Tamura  Naoomi.  Publisher  Keisei- 
sha.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 
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Shishi  to  Kitsune.    $f  ^  £  $&    A  story  of  a  lion  and 
a  fox.     Author  Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.03. 


Miscellaneous. 

Shimpen    Himekagami.     IftSiO*!)*4  S*&     A  book  on 

morals  for  girls.    Author  Publisher  Kokkosha.    Price 

Yen,  0.25. 

Hakon  Tokon.  $^fe&£jft  A  book  on  naval  enterprise. 
Author  Kimotsuki  Kaneyuki.  Publisher  Sanseido.  Price 
Yen,  0.35. 

Guntai  Gakujutsu  Kambu  Suchi.  !ft|R4Mfi$H^gft!  In 
2  Vols.  Books  on  the  education  of  soldiers.  Author  Mi- 
yabe  Rinji.     Publisher  Ejima  Kintaro.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Tokyo  no  Kwako  Shorai.  ^^C©iftiJWF^5  The  past 
and  the  future  of  Tokyo.  Author  Hosono  Itaro.  Pub- 
lisher Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.65. 

Chokin  no  Susume.  Jjf  4fc  ©  *$  ^  #>  An  exhortation 
to  saving.  Author  Kanamori  Tsurin.  Publisher  Bum- 
meido.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Shin  Risd.  $r  II 1R  A  new  ideal.  Author  Ogino 
Mannosuke.     Publisher  Bunrokudo.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Yohei  Hiketsu.  9?J3|&ife  In  2  Vols.  The  secret  how 
to  keep  soldiers.  Author  Kuratsuji  Meishun.  Publisher 
Maruya  &  Co.     Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Yaso  Kirei.  Wf&&W  In  2  Vols.  Books  on  field 
drill.  Author  Taga  Muneyuki.  Publisher  Maruya  &  Co. 
Price  Yen,  0.60. 

Nippon  Ryori  Ho.  0  ;fc£J-J!$c  A  book  on  Japa- 
nese cookery.  Authors  Akabori  Mineo  and  Suzai  Koma. 
Publisher  Okura  Shoten.     Price  Yen,  0.45. 

Kaji    Teiyo.       9fc  3£  48  3£      A     book     on     household 
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matters.  Authors  Gokan  Kikuno  and  Sakata  Shizu.  Pub- 
lisher Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.55. 

Yoru  no  Jokai.  $£  CT>  iz  !fc  The  women's  world  at 
night.  Author  Toyu  Sanshi.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Sokki  Jutsu.  jji  |£  %  A  book  on  the  art  of  short 
hand.  Author  Wakabayashi  Kwazo.  Publisher  Haku- 
bunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.40. 

Koi  no  Kaibo.  jgg  0  j$$  $J  An  analysis  of  love. 
Author  Ikeda  Kinsui.  Publisher  Daigakukwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 

Yubi  Shu.  ^?fc$k  A  literary  writing.  Author  Aoyagi 
Yubi.     Publisher  Bummeido.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Dotoku  Keizai  Ron.  3£  $8  f£  $£  f&  Ethical  economy. 
Author  Doi  Kamenosuke.  Publisher  Bungakusha.  Price 
Yen,  0.25. 

Joshi  Futsu  Saho  Sho.  ^iPHiSLf^i1!?  A  book  on 
ordinary  female  etiquette.  Authors  Kiuchi  Tetsuno  and 
Tanikawa  Toku.     Publisher  Kinshodo.     Price  Yen,  0.28. 

Shimpen  Reishiki.  :$f  i®  jjft  ^  A  book  on  etiquette. 
Author  Publisher  Aoki  Suzandd.     Price  Yen,  040. 

Onshi  no  Yoko.  Jg,  £$  0)  fjfe  it  A  book  for  women. 
Author  Mizude  Eizaburo.  Publisher  Kinkodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.18. 

Waga  lye  no  Ishizue.  ?£  §^  0  §|  T'lc  foundation  of 
my  home.  Author  Uyehara  Seiichiro.  Publisher  Mae- 
kawa  Buneikaku.     Price  Yen,  0.25, 

Danjiki  Zesshoku  Jikken  Dan.  ®rfe*8i£3tSJlfc  Ex- 
periments  made  on  fasting.  Author  Kawamura  Hokumei. 
Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Nagoya  to  Ise.  £  ■£  J|  £  f£"  |£  Nagoya  and  Ise. 
Author  Publisher    Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 
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Geshukuya.  "T  f|i  M  A  book  on  boarding  houses. 
Author  Hakuganshi.  Publisher  Daigakukwan.  Price 
Yen,  0.20. 

Himminkutsu.  fj  R  j§[  A  description  of  the  poor 
quarters.  Author  Harada  Toen.  Publisher  Daigaku- 
kwan.    Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Wakan  Sansai  Zue.  5f09|H^rH'&'  A  collection  of 
things  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Author  Terajima  Yoshi- 
yasu.     Publisher  Asakaya.     Price  Yen,  10.00. 

Oyomei  Jimbutsu  Yosei  Dan.  i£|S»f$A%f^JftiS 
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Kimura  Yotaro.  Publisher  Daigakukwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.30. 

Yaso  Jimbutsu  Yosei  Dan.  ^!IA$jJ|j6£n5  How 
did  Jesus  build  his  disciples'  character.  Author  Takc- 
uchi  Nanzo.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Shiki  Genko  Roku.  iPJ!&"|M:F$l  Words  and  acts  of 
Masaoka  Shiki,  a  poet.-  Author  Odani  Yasutaro.  Pub- 
lisher Kobunkvvan.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Hikawa  Seivva.  ?Jc  Jlj  Jj»f  fj§  A  collection  of  Count 
Katsu's  talks.  Author  Yoshimoto  Jo.  Publisher  Yuhi- 
kaku.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Zen  no  Jimbutsu  Tansei.  JJB©A4&3K!Jfi  Method  of 
building  character  by  means  of  Zen,  method  of  medita- 
tion instituted  by  the  Zen  sect.  Author  Hayakawa 
Gendo.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Nippon  Rikugun  Gunjin  Hikkei.  \\ifilk%%k&9k 
A  book  for  Japanese  soldiers.  Author  Goto  Homma. 
Publisher  Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Saikin  Guntai  Nyumon.  jjIS^ISfcAP1!  A  book  for 
soldiers.     Author  Kinkodo.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Ane  to  Otooto.       ftfi  £  jftc       A  sister  and  her  younger 
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brother.     Author  Yoshikawa  Osuke.     Publisher  Kinkddo. 
Price  Yen,  0.12. 

Saijo  no  Hombun.  3£;&04^h  Proper  duties  of  a 
wife.     Author Publisher  Kobundo.     Price  Yen.  0.30. 

Dokujoshin  no  Kaibo.  lft]£cjfr0)J$jl£l)  An  analysis  of 
a  woman  reader's  mind.  Author  Ikeda  Kinsui.  Pub- 
lisher Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Kwazoku  Meikan.  $^^jfi  A  list  of  the  Japanese 
peers.     Author Publisher  Shueisha.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 

Majutsu.      Jfffli    A  book  on  witchcraft.     Author 

Publisher  Kinkddo.     Price  Yen,  0.18. 

Komin  no  Kaken.  <&b&(D%iM  Household  laws  of  a 
citizen.  Author  Tokken  Shnjin.  Publisher  Bungaku  D6- 
shikwai.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Yume  Handan.  ^$09f  Method  of  judging  matters 
by  means  of  dreams.  Author  Chidaruma.  Pnblisher 
Hakubunkwan.     Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Seiyo  Kesho  Ho.  jg^ffcJJ^c  A  book  on  European 
toilet.  Author  Kinukawa  Matsutaro.  Publisher  Naigwai 
Shuppan  Kyokwai.     Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Onna  Gidayu  no  Rimen.  ^j|^C^c0j^ffi  The  dark 
side  of  the  women  gidayu, — a  sort  of  story  tellers. 
Author  Katsuragi  Tenkwa.  Publisher  Daigakukwan. 
Price  Yen,  0.20. 

Dai  Ni  Nichiyo  Kodan.      $11 H  HOftfiL    A  collection 

of  Tokutomi's  articles  from  his  journal.     Author  Tokutomi 
Iichiro.     Publisher  Minyusha.     Price  Yen,  O.20. 

Ratai  no  Nippon.  $ftl$0  B  2fc  True  condition  of 
Japan.  Author  Masaoka  Geiyo.  Publisher  Seishidd. 
Price  Yen,  0.25. 

Joshin  no  Kaibo.  £  ifr  0  ft?  $J  An  analysis  of 
woman's  mind.  Author  Ikeda  Kinsin.  Publisher  Daiga- 
kukwan Price  Yen,  0.30. 
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Author  Seishushi.  Publisher  Seikokwan.  Price  Yen, 
0.18. 

Nippon  Fugo  no  Kaken.  Q^'MM^MM  House- 
hold laws  of  the  Japanese  millionaires.  Author  Bokutei 
Jushi.     Publisher  Daigakukwan.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Dai  Nippon  Teikoku  Gunkan  Cho.  ^B^IfrlHISJKtt 
A  list  of  the  Japanese  men  of  war,  illustrated.  Author 
Publisher  Kyoeki  Shosha.     Price  Yen,   1.50. 

Gumba  Hoju  Ron.  %ti$f§Hf£tfc  A  book  on  the 
supply  of  war-horses.  Author  Yamanouchi  Buntaro. 
Publisher  Kinkodo.     Price  Yenj  0.40. 

Chuto  Kyoiku  Kaisei  Mondo.  +3S&W  SfrSfcPMSr  A 
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answers  for  secondary    schools.       Author Publisher 

Aoki  Suzando.     Price  Yen,  0.30. 

Kappo  Kwa  Kyoju  Y6  Sosai  Sambyaku  Shu.  $*J3£f^ 
4feS fflJft^H"BM-  300  kinds  of  dishes,— for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  cookery  in  schools.  Author  Inouye 
Zembei.  Publisher  Dai  Nippon  Zusho  Kwaisha.  Price 
Yen,  0.45. 

Konrei  Kagami.  J[gf  fg  A*  V*  h>  A  book  on  marriage. 
Author  Takei  Sekizo.  Publisher  Tokyodo.  Price  Yen, 
0.85. 

Jitsuyo  Ryori  Kyohon.  %%V<Wfc&  A  text  book 
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Joshi  no  Shugei.  ^C1?©^^  Mannal  work  for  Women. 
Author  Kaburaki  Kane.  Publisher  Uozumi  Shoten.  Price 
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Joshi  no  Tsutome.  ^ffCOSft  Woman's  duties. 
Author  Shimoda  Uta.    Publisher  Seibido.     Price  Yen,  0.50. 
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Jokim  no  Shiori.  j£c!ll|(2)5iS  Precepts  for  women. 
Author  Miwada  Masa.  Publisher  Okura  Shoten.  Price 
Yen,  0.45. 
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P.S. — If  would  be  ungrateful  of  me  not  to  mention  my 
great  indebtedness  to  my  friend  Mr.  K.  Hosokai,  without 
whose  help  this  list  could  not  have  been  compiled.  Mr. 
Hosokai  has  availed  himself  very  largely  of  Book  Cata- 
logues prepared  for  the  Japanese  market  by  the  Tokyo 
Shoseki  Sho  Kumiai.  A.  Ll. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 

5.  March.  1902. 
"The  Autobiography  of  Arai  Hakuseki." 

By  kind  invitation  of  H.E.  Colonel  Buck,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  the  United 
States  Legation  on  Wednesday,  March,  5,  at  4  p.m., 
when  the  reading  of  the  Autobiography  of  Arai  I  Iakuseki, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Knox,  D.D.  was  continued 
by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.D.  The  Rev.  Arthur 
Lloyd,  Vice  President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the  Chair. 
The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  by  thanking  Colonel 
Buck  for  his  kindness  in  inviting  the  Society  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  his  Legation.  U.S.  Ministers  throughout  the 
world  were,  he  said,  celebrated  for  their  courtesy  and  the 
friendly  interest  they  took  in  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions. 

Dr.  Greene,  after  a  brief  reference  to  the  early  history 
of  Arai  Hakuseki  and  his  relations  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Shoguns,  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  the  Autobio- 
graphy, confining  himself  to  such  passages  as  dealt  with 
the  public  life  of  Arai. 

The  first  Chapter  read  contained  an  account  of  his  pro- 
motion to  be  one  of  the  intimate  personal  counsellors  of 
the  Heir  Apparent  (Dec.  20th,  1704),  who  had  previously 
been  a  pupil  of  Arai  Hakuseki.  The  Heir  Apparent  had 
but  recently  been  adopted  by  the  fifth  Shogun.  He  be- 
came Shogun  on  February  20th,  1709. 

The  fifth  Shogun  during  his  later  years  was  an  ardent 
Buddhist  and  was   especially   active  in  legislation  for  the 
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protection  of  the  lower  animals.  These  protective  mea- 
sures were  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  much  hardship 
among  the  people.  At  the  same  time  the  Shogun's  ex- 
travagance had  led  to  the  debasing  of  the  currency  and  to 
other  hardly  less  questionable  means  of  replenishing  the 
treasury.  All  this  resulted  in  widespread  distress.  About 
this  time  there  were  severe  earthquakes  and  certain 
strange  phenomena,  among  which  the  falling  of  white 
hair  is  mentioned.  These  were  assumed  to  portend  the 
gravest  evils,  the  result  of  the  misgovernment  of  the  state. 
To  avoid  the  impending  calamities,  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  laws  and  enter  upon 
the  needed  reforms.  Here  the  new  Shogun  was  met  by 
precedents,  amounting  to  a  constitutional  provision,  that 
laws  left  on  the  statute  books  by  a  deceased  Shogun 
should  not  be  changed  within  three  years  of  his  death. 
Accordingly  it  was  ruled  that  officially  the  Shogun  did 
not  die  until  the  funeral.  Hence  it  was  possible  by  post- 
poning that  ceremony  to  gain  ample  time  for  the  more 
urgent  matters  of  reform.  These  were,  therefore,  arrang- 
ed for  and  the  necessary  laws  promulgated  in  the  name 
of  the  late  ruler. 

Arai  sought  to  reform  the  currency  and  the  system  of 
administration  which  he  represents  as  being  sadly  corrupt 
and  otherwise  wasteful.  While  these  reforms  were  not 
all  immediately  carried  into  effect,  they  seem  to  have 
gained  the  sympathy  of  the  new  Shogun  and  the  measures 
he  recommended  were  for  the  most  part  eventually  adopted. 

Other  chapters  treated  of  efforts  made  to  create  estab- 
lishments for  the  Princes  of  the  Imperial  Blood ;  to  reform 
the  administration  of  justice,  including  the  wholesale  re- 
lease  of  persons   thrown    into   prison  on  account  of  the 
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harsh  laws  of  the  previous  Shdguns ;  to  relieve  the  people 
who  suffered  equally  from  the  oppression  of  local  officials 
and  the  heavy  exactions  by  travelling  daimyo  on  the 
great  post  roads ;  to  improve  the  system  of  collecting 
taxes,  etc. 

There  were  many  passages  illustrating  most  vividly  the 
hardships  resulting  from  the  defective  conception  of  justice 
embodied  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  time.  In  one 
case,  a  woman  whose  husband  had  disappeared  found  a 
dead  body  floating  in  a  stream.  Not  being  able  to  turn 
it  over  so  that  she  might  see  the  face,  she  applied  to 
the  headman  of  the  village  for  help.  It  was  found  to  be 
the  body  of  her  husband.  As  it  was  evident  that  there 
had  been  foul  play,  suspicion  fell  upon  the  woman's  father 
and  brother,  who  proved  to  have  been  the  murderers  and 
were  proceeded  against  accordingly.  Not  content  with 
this,  the  officials  accused  the  woman  and  found  her  guilty 
of  informing  against  her  father  and  brother,  thought  her 
information  consisted  simply  in  her  discovery  of  the  body 
which  directed  suspicion  to  her  father.  She  was  con- 
demned to  servitude  and  the  Minister  of  Education  ap- 
proved the  sentence.  Arai,  while  a  great  reverer  of 
precedents  when  they  sustained  the  decisions  of  his  heal- 
thy common  sense,  made  short  work  of  this  misjudgment. 
Possibly  his  own  clear  view  of  right  was  made  still  clearer 
by  his  desire  to  differ  with  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
whom  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  show  his  contempt. 

In  the  case  of  certain  agrarian  disturbances,  which  he 
recorded,  the  same  keen  sense  of  justice  led  him  also  to 
hold  the  scales  with  what  seems  to  have  been  an  even 
hand. 

.One    of  the   Chapters   gives  an  amusing  report  of  the 


reception  of  an  embassy  from  Korea.  Certain  precedents 
had,  it  appears,  been  handed  down  from  previous  reigns, 
regarding  matters  of  etiquette  which  Arai  held  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  dignity  of  the  Shogun,  who,  he  claimed, 
must  be  treated  as  the  equal  of  the  King  of  Korea. 

To  break  with  these  precedents  and  place  diplo- 
matic intercourse  upon  what  Arai  conceived  to  be  a 
healthy  basis  necessitated  a  prolonged  contest,  involving 
the  question  whether  the  ambassador  should  leave  his 
palanquin  at  the  gate  of  his  hotel  or  in  the  court,  whe- 
ther he  should  receive  the  Japanese  officials  on  the  upper 
or  lower  floor,  what  Chinese  characters  should  be  used 
in  his  formal  communications  with  the  Shogun,  etc.,  etc. 
These  questions,  however  trivial  they  may  seem,  all  had 
their  bearing  upon  the  main  contention  that  the  Shogun 
should  be  treated  as  the  equal  of  the  King  of  Korea. 
Arai  had  his  way,  but  it  is  recorded  that  the  ambassador, 
on  his  return  to  Korea,  paid  for  his  concessions  with  his 
head. 

The  autobiography  closed  with  the  death  of  the  seventh 
Shogun  in  the  early  summer  of  1716.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Greene  said .  that  the  extracts  which  he  had  read  had 
taken  so  much  time  that  he  was  obliged  to  omit  many 
others  of  hardly  less  interest  as  illustrations  of  the  social 
and  political  conditions  prevailing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Only  one  who  had  made  himself 
familar  with  those  conditions  could  appreciate  the  blessings 
which  the  administrative  and  legal  reforms  of  the  Meiji 
era  had  brought  to  Japan. 

The  Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Riess,  Mr.  Parlett,  and  Pro- 
fessor Clement  subsequently  spoke  briefly. 


JAPANESE  CALENDARS. 

April  i6t  1902. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at 
the  Parish  Buildings,  54  Tsukiji,  at  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
April  1 6th,  1902.  Dr.  Greene,  President  of  the  Society, 
was  in  the  chair.  Professor  E.  VV.  Clement  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  Japanese  Calendars  "  of  which  the  following  is 
a  resume. 

Japanese  have  plenty  of  time.  This  is  true  in  more 
senses  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  in  a 
hurry,  but  take  things  very  leisurely.  It  may  be  an  exag- 
geration to  state  that  they  reverse  the  Occidental  advice, 
and  never  do  to-day  what  can  be  put  off  till  to  to-morrow  ; 
but  at  least  they  take  plenty  of  time  for  doing  things. 
They  have  two  interesting  proverbs  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject :  "  If  in  a  hurry,  go  around  "  (Isogaba  mazvare) ;  and 
"  Hurrying  ruins  the  matter  "  (Seitc  wa  koto  wo  shisonzuni)^ 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  good  equivalent  of  our  proverb, 
"  Haste  makes  waste."  With  an  old-fashioned  Japanese, 
an  appointment  for  9  o'clock  may  be  met  at  any  con- 
venient time  before  10  o'clock,  because  it  is  troublesome 
to  take  note  of  minutes,  and  it  is,  therefore,  considered 
to  be  9  o'clock,  in  round  numbers,  until  it  is  10  o'clock. 
Or,  if  he  misses  a  train,  he  only  ejaculates  "  shikata  ga 
nai "  ("  way  there  is  not,"  or  "  there's  no  use  "),  and  pa- 
tiently waits  for  the  next  train,  even  thought  it  be  half 
a  day. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  in  old  Japan  there  was  no  use 
for  our  proverb,  "  Time  is  money,"  and  especially  because 
money-making  was  despised,  and  the  merchant  was  the 
lowest    of   the   four   classes    of  society    (soldier,    farmer, 
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artisan,  merchant).  And,  if  it  is  true  that  "procrastina- 
tion is  the  thief  of  time,"  he  must  have  filched  cycles  or 
centuries  out  of  Old  Japan.  But  Mr.  E.  H.  House  has 
suggested  that  the  old  practice  of  the  Japanese  indicated 
that  they  regarded  punctuality  to  be  the  thief  of  time. 

This  propensity  to  neglect  the  minutes  in  reckoning 
probably  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  in  Old  Japan  the  shor- 
test period  of  time  was  equivalant  to  two  hours.  The 
day  was  divided  as  follows: — 

Kokonotsu-doki  (ninth  hour),  12  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Yatsu-doki  (eighth  hour),  2  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Nanatsu-doki  (seventh  hour),  4  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Mutsu-doki  (sixth  hour),  6  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Itsutsu-doki  (fifth  hour),  8  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Yotsu-doki  (fourth  hour),  10  a.m.  and  p.m. 

As  an  hour  of  that  kind  is  equal  to  two  hours  of  our 
kind  and  clocks  had  only  one  hand,  the  two-"  hour  hand," 
it  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  it  is  now  difficult  for  some 
to  reckon  minutely ! 

In  the  second  place,  the  Japanese  have  plenty  of  time, 
because  they  have  several  different  ways  of  reckoning  the 
days,  months,  years  and  other  periods.  They  have  both 
solar  and  lunar  time;  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Occidental 
time;  two  national  calendars  and  several  special  periods: 
so  that  they  have  literally  "a  time  for  everything";  and 
in  some  cases,  they  are  very  particular  to  do  a  certain 
thing  "  on  time."  Of  the  two  Japanese  calendars,  one 
reckons  from  the  mythological  founding  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  by  Jimmu  Tenno  in  660  B.C.,  and  is  known  as 
kigen  (period-beginning);  and  the  other  is  the  special 
period  called  "  Meiji "  (Enlightened  Rule),  which  began 
with  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor  Mutsuhito,  in 
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1867.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  I  happen  to  have  before  me 
an  old  issue  of  the  Kokumin  Shinbun,  a  daily  newspaper 
of  Tokyo,  and  find  the  following  dates:  "  Meiji,  35th 
year;  Kigen,  2,562;  Occidental  calendar,  1902;  Chinese 
calendar,  Kocho  Era,  27th  year,  2nd  month,  7th  day, 
Friday.  Old  Calendar,  Ka-no-to — Ushi,  *  12th  month, 
26th  day,  Ka-no-to — Tori  f  Sun  rises,  6:39  a.m.  Sun  sets, 
5:12  p.m.  Moon  rises,  5:17  a.m.  Moon  sets,  4.04  p.m. 
High  tide,  4:33  a.m.  and  4:56  p.m."  And  then,  as  if  to 
emphasize  the  contrasts  between  the  old  and  new  in  this 
mixture,  is  added  the  notice  of  the  following  time-saving 
device:  "Telephone,  Shimbashi  (Special),  No.  70  (Edi- 
torial); Shimbashi,  No.  2.850  (Office)." 

In  the  old  style  of  reckoning,  each  year  was  named 
according  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Chinese  zodiac  in 
conjunction  with  the  "ten  celestial  stems"  (Jikkan),  ob- 
tained by  dividing  into  two  parts  each  of  the  five  elements 
(wood,  fire,  earth,  metal,  water).  These  elements  are 
known  in  Japanese  as  ti,  hi,  tsucki,  kane,  ndzu\  and  the 
subdivisions  are  called  e  (or  ye)  and  to,  of  which  the 
former  is  said  to  represent  "  elder  brother "  and  the  latter 
u  younger  bro.her.'1  But  Rein  explains  ye  as  representing 
the  national  state  or  raw  condition,  while  to  represents 
manufactured  state  or  artificial  condition.  This  will  be 
made  clear  by  reference  to  the  following  tables: — 

1.     Ne  (Rat).  2.     Ushi  (Ox). 

3.     Torn  (Tiger).  4.     U  (Hare). 

5.     Tatsu  (Dragon).  6.     Mi  (Serpent). 

7.     Uma  (Horse).  8.     Hitsuji  (Goat). 

9.     Saru  (Monkey).  10.     Tori  (Cock). 

*  See  later  tables. 

f  From  Mutsumuy  to  be  friendly. 
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ii. 


Inu  (Dog). 


12.     /(Boar). 


i.     Ki-no-E  (Natural  wood). 

2.  Ki-no-To  (Wrought  wood). 

3.  Hi-no-E  (Natural  fire). 

4.  Hi-no- To  (Artificial  fire). 

5.  Tucki-no-E  (Natural  earth). 

6.  Tsnehi-no-To  (Wrought  earth). 

7.  Ka-no-E  (Raw  metal). 

8.  Ka-no-To  (Wrought  metal). 

9.  Mizu-no-E  (Running  water). 
10.     Mizu-no-To  (Stagnant  water). 

Thus  Ka-no-To — Uski,  the  year,  name  just  mentioned 
above,  means  "Wrought  metal  Ox";  and  the  name  of 
the  day  mentioned  in  the  same  connection,  or  Ka-no-To 
— Tori,  means  "  Wrought  metal,  Cock." 
-  The  lunar  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  al- 
ternately 29  and  30  days  each,  and  thus  contained  only 
354  or  355  days;  but  this  discrepancy  from  the  solar 
was  made  up  by  adding  "to  the  2nd,  5th,  8th,  nth, 
13th,  16th  and  19th  year  of  every  lunar  cycle  an  inter- 
calary month  of  varying  length.  This  bore  in  Japan  the 
name  of  uro-tsuki  (uru-zuki)  and  followed  the  second 
month  of  the  year,  which  was  then  reckoned  twice  over 
as  uro-nigatsu,  i.e.,  "  supernumerary  second  month."  The 
months  were  named  numerically,  as  follows : — 

Ichigatsu — First  Moon. 

Nigatsu — Second  Moon. 

Sangatsu — Third  Moon. 

Shigatsu — Fourth  Moon. 

Gogatsu — Fifth  Moon. 

Rokugatsu — Sixth  Moon. 

Shichigatsu — Seventh  Moon. 
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Hachigatsu — Eighth  Moon. 

Kugatsu — Ninth  Moon. 

Jugatsu — Tenth  Moon. 

Juichigatsu — Eleventh  Moon 

Junigatsu — Twelfth  Moon. 
The  first  month,    however,    had   another  very  common 
name,    Shogatsu    (True    Moon).     All   of  the  months  had 
also  poetical  appellations,  of  which  the  following  are   ex- 
amples : — 

i*     Mutsuki  (Social  month). 

2.  Kisaragi  (Putting  on  new  clothes). 

3.  Yayoi  (Large  growth). 

4.  Uzuki  (Hare  month). 

5.  Satsuki  (Early  moon). 

6»  Minazuki  (Water-less  month)  * 

7.  Fumizuki  (Composition  month). 

8.  Hatsuki  (Leafy  month),  f 

9.  Nagatsuki  (Long  moon).  J 

10.  Kaminazuki  (God-less  month). 

11.  Shimotsuki  (Frost  month). 

12.  Shiwasu  (Finishing  month). 

The  gods  were  supposed  during  the  tenth  month  to 
have  left  the  other  parts  of  the  country  and  to  have 
assembled  in  "  annual  conference "  in  their  "  ancestral 
home  "  of  Izumo.  And,  as  the  gods  had  thus  negleeted 
their  usual  business  of  watching  over  the  people,  it  was 
not  considered  of  any  use  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
and,  therefore,  that  month  was  given  the  special  name  of 
Kami-na-zuki,  or  Kami-naki-tsuki,  "  god-less  moon.  " 


*  Scarcity  of  rain  at  this  time. 

|  Or   Tsukimi-zuki  (Moon  viewing  month). 

%  Or  Kikti-zuki  (Chrysanthemum  month). 
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The  four  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter 
were  recognized;  and  there  were  also  24  periods  of  14  or 
15  days  each,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  indicated  the 
weather,  such  as  Shokan  (Little  Cold),  Daiskd  (Great 
Heat),  etc.,  and  which  the  farmer  carefully  followed  in 
planning  his  labours.  The  peasantry  also  observed  rather 
scrupulously  other  special  times.  "  For  instance,  they 
sow  their  rice  on  the  eighty-eighth  day  from  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  and  they  plant  it  out  in  Nyubai,  the  period 
fixed  for  the  early  summer.  The  210th  and  220th  days 
from  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  what  it  called  Hassaku, 
that  is,  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  moon  (o.c),  are  looked 
on  as  days  of  special  importance  to  the  crops,  which  are 
certain  to  be  injured  if  there  is  a  storm,  because  the  rice 
is  then  in  flower.  They  fall  early  in  September,  just  in 
the  middle  of  the  typhoon  season."  * 

In  old  Japan  the  week  was  entirely  unknown ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  present  era  \Meiji\  that  the  tcAiroku, 
or  holidays  on  the  "  ones  "  and  "  sixes"  f  of  each  month, 
were  introduced.  But  that  was  speedily  abandoned  for 
the  week  system,  Sunday  an  official  holiday,  with  names 
adapted  from  the  Occidental  names,  as  follows : — 

Nichiyobi  (Sun-day). 
Getsuyobi  (Moon-day). 
Kayobi  (Mars-day). 
Suiyobi  (Mercury-day). 
Mokuyobi  (Jupiter-day). 
Kinyobi  (Venus-day). 
Doyobi  (Saturn-day). 


*  Chamberlain's  "Things  Japanese." 

fOn  the  1st,  6th,  nth,  1 6th,  21st,  26th,  [31st]. 


*.  And  Prof.  Chamberlain  tells  of  the  adoption  of  even  the 
Saturday  half-holiday: — "  Sunday  being  in  vulgar  parlance 
Dontakuy  [a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  Zontag],  Saturday 
is  called  (in  equally  vulgar  parlance)  Handon,  that  is, 
'-half  Sunday.'" 

The  days  of  each  month  were  named,  not  only  in 
numerical  order,  but  also  according  to  the  sexagenary 
tables  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  the  names  of 
the  years  in  u  a  cycle  of  Cathay."  And  the  latter  names 
were  perhaps  more  important  than  the  numerical  ones, 
because  according  to  these  special  names  a  day  was  judged 
to  be  .either  lucky  or  unlucky  for  particular  events.  For 
instance,  Dr.  Griffis  informs  us  in  "  The  Mikado's  Empire/' 
that  "  many  people  of  the  lower  classes  would  not  wash 
their  head  or  hair  on  "  the  day  of  the  horse,"  lest  their 
hair  become  red."  On  the  other  hand,  this  "  day  of  the 
horse "  is  sacred  to  Inari  Sama.  It  is,  moreover,  very 
important,  when  planning  for  weddings,  to  avoid  certain 
fixed  days  and  to  select  one  from  the  auspicious  days. 

The  hours  were  also  named  according  to  the  zodiacal 
menagerie,  in  the  following  way: — 

I.     Hour  of  the  Rat,  n.  p.m. — i  a.m. 

Ox,  1-3  a.m. 

Tiger,  3-5  a.m. 

Hare,  5-7  a.m. 

Dragon,  7-9  a.m. 

Serpent,  9-1 1  a.m. 

Horse,  n  a.m. — 1  p.m. 
Goat,  1-3  p.m. 
Monkey,  3-5  p.m. 
Cock,  3-7  p.m. 
Dog,  7-9  p.m. 
Boar,  9-1 1  p.m. 
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The  hour  of  the  ox,  by-the-way,  being  the  time  of 
second  sleep,  was  sacred  to  women  crossed  in  love,  for 
taking  vengeance  upon  a  straw  image  of  the  recreant 
lover  at  the  shrine  of  Fudo. 

The  go-sekku,  or  five  festivals,  were  also  carefully  ob- 
served. They  fell  on  the  first  (or,  as  some  say,  seventh) 
day  of  the  first  month,  the  third  day  of  the  third  month, 
the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  the  seventh  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  and  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month.  They 
have  various  names,  of  which  the  most  general  are  those 
which  call  them  by  the  names  of  the  months,  such  as 
Shogatsu  no  Sekku  ("  First  Moon's  Festival  "),  etc.  But 
these  names  are  not  so  commonly  used  as  those  which 
more  particularly  describe  the  nature  of  the  festival.  For 
instance,  the  festival  of  the  third  month  is  well  known  as 
Jomi-no- Sekku  (Girls'  Festivals),  or  Hina-matsuri  (Dolls 
Festival) ;  that  of  the  fifth  month  is  the  famous  Tango- 
no'Sekku  (Boys'  Festival),  or  Nobori  no  Sekku  (Flag  Festi- 
val) ;  that  of  the  seventh  month  is  commonly  called 
Tanabata-no-Sekku  (Star  Festival)  because  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  star  Vega  (Tanabata)\  while  that  of  the  ninth 
month  is  called  Choyo-no-Sekku  (Indian  Summer  Festival), 
or  Kiku-no-Sekku  (Chrysanthemum  Festival).  The  name 
of  a  flower  may  also  be  attached  to    the    other  festivals. 

There  is  now,  of  course,  considerable  confusion  between 
the  old  and  the  new  calendars,  of  which  the  latter  is' 
official,  but  the  former  is  popular  and  still  observed  in 
country  districts.  And  this  confusion  naturally  leads  to 
some  ludicrous  anachronisms.  For  instance,  the  7th  day 
of  the  1st  month  (o.c.)  was  known  as  Ndnakusa  (Seven 
Herbs),  because  the  people  were  wont  to  go  out  into  the 
fields   and    gather    seven   certain    kinds   of  vegetables  for 


use  on  that  day,  but  January  7  is  too  cold  and  too 
early.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  old  day  is  retained, 
no  matter  whether  it  fits  the  new  calendar  or  not.  And 
not  a  few  people  are  quite  willing  to  keep  both  calendars 
and  thus  get  twice  as  many  holidays! 

But,  as  this  whole  topic  is  well-nigh  inexhaustible,  and 
"  time  flies  "  "  like  an  arrow  "  here  as  elsewhere,  we  may 
as  well  stop  now,  and  only  reiterate,  that  assuredly  the 
Japanese  have  plenty  of  time! 

[Here  followed  a  translation  of  the  official  calendar  for 
the  current  year,  with  copious  notes.] 

Dr.  Riess  made  a  few  remarks,  referring  to  Bramsen's 
Tables  which,  he  said,  were  better  than  those  mentioned 
by  Professor  Clement. 

Dr.  Greene  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Clement  for  his  paper  which  contained  information  which 
the  Society  were  glad  to  have  in  that  form  among  their 
Transactions. 


BASHO  AND  THE  JAPANESE  EPIGRAM. 

June  4,  ip02. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was, 
by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  King,  held  at 
St.  Andrew's  House,  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  on  June  4,  at  4 
p.m.  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,  President,  being  in 
the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  already 
been  published,  were  taken  as  read. 

Prof.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  then  read  such  portions  of  his 
paper  on  Basko  and  the  Japanese  Poetical  Epigram  as  the 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  meeting  permitted. 
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He  began  by  giving  examples  of  the  tiny  literary  form 
in  question  (called  Hokku  in  Japanese),  which  consists  of 
but  -17  syllables  all  told,  thus  :— 

Naga-naga  to  (5)1 

Kawa  hito-suji  ya  {jy>=ij 
Yuki  no  kara  (5)1 

which  may  be  rendered 

"  A  single  river,  stretching  far 

Across  the  moorland  swathed  in  snow." 

Entering  then  into  a  detailed  account  of  Japanese  poetry  '  l 
on  its  technical  side,  he  showed  that  these  Lilliputian^* 
poems  had  had  a  history  a  thousand  years  long,  that 
they  must  be  regarded,  not  as  wholes,  but  as  fragments 
remaining  over  from  a  complicated  game  whieh  resem- 
bled our  "  capping  verses/'  and  which  was  a  favourite  at 
the  Court  of  Kyoto  in  the  early  Middle  Ages;  further- 
more how,  after  a  period  of  frivolity  and  decadence,  the 
Epigram  had  been  taken  up  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  great  poet  and  moralist  Basho,  who  made  it  the 
vehicle  for  his  reform  of  Japanese  poetical  taste.  Basho's 
career  was  described  in  some  detail,  that  of  his  successor 
in  the  eighteenth  century  sketched  more  lightly.  From 
one  very  eminent  female  epigrammatist  several  quotations 
were  made.  Incidentally,  various  other  quotations  con- 
nected with  Japanese  literary  history  were  discussed,  such 
as  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Japanese  poetry,  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  China  even  on  the  poetry  of  the  island  empire, 
which  most  writers  have  hitherto  represented  as  an  ex- 
clusively native  growth,  and  the  influence  of  the  Zen  sect 
of  Buddhism  on  Japanese  esthetics  and  social  life.  The 
paper  concluded  with  an  Anthology  of  over  200  specimens 
of  Epigrams   covering   a   period  of  nearly  four  centuries, 
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accompanied  by  English  metrical  translations  and  notes. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  lecturer  throughout  employed 
the  term  Epigram,  "  not  in  the  modern  sense  of  a  pointed 
saying,  but  .in  its  earlier  acceptation,  as  denoting  any 
little  piece  of  verse  that  expresses  a  delicate  or  ingenious 
thought."  He  showed  the  favourite  motif  of  the  Japanese 
epigrammatists  to  have  been  a  vignette  of  some  natural 
scene  or  occurrence,  though  human  figures,  allusions,  and 
circumstances  the  most  various,  even  including  the  Epigram 
itself  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  occasionally 
supplied  them  with  themes.  The  best  productions  in  this 
division  of  Japanese  literature  were  compared  by  Professor 
Chamberlain  with  such  Tennysonian  half-stanzas  as 

"  A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealing  folded  in  the  mist. " 

or 

"  The  last  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  away, 
The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies. " 

But  he  apparently  attributed  more  value  to  the  moral  in- 
fluence, of  the  epigrammatists,— especially  Basho,— *than  to 
their  actual  productions,  as  the  form  they  adopted  was 
too  slight  a  one  to  result  in  any  very  important  addition 
to  a  nation's  literary  possessions. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  which,  although  an  op- 
portunity was  offered,  was  followed  by  no  discussion,  the 
Chairman  spoke  substantially  as.  follows  : — 

It  is  a  common  experience  with  students  of  the  Japa- 
nese language  and  customs,  though  an  experience  of  which 
they  have  no  monopoly,  that,  often  by  mere  accident, 
attention  is  attracted  to  a  new  word,  or  an  unfamiliar 
feature    of  social    life,    which  they  suppose  is  rarely  met 
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with,  if  it  be  not  altogether  foreign  to  their  sphere  of  ob- 
servation, but  which  thereafter  persistently  thrusts  itself 
upon  them,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  me  in  the  matter  of  hokku.  For  many 
years  the  term  has  been  more  or  less  familiar  to  me,  of 
course,  and  I  have  had  a  vague  conception  of  what  they 
were,  but  they  belonged,  as  I  fancied,  to  a  realm  of 
thought  remote  from  that  in  which  I  moved. 

However,  some  two  months  ago,  the  opportunity  came 
to  me  to  read  Mr.  Chamberlain's  carefully  prepared  paper 
to  which  we  have  listened  with  so  much  interest  and 
profit.  From  that  time  forward,  these  epigrams  have 
faced  me  at  almost  every  turn,  and  my  surprise  is  that  I 
had  not  recognised  them  before  as  part  and  parcel  of  my 
own  environment.  Not  long  after  reading  the  paper,  I 
had  occasion  to  make  a  trip  into  the  region  west  of  Kobe 
and  in  the  course  of  it  spent  a  day  or  two  in  Tsuyama, 
one  of  it  larger  towns  of  Okayama  Prefecture.  Near  by 
is  the  village  of  Ninomiya  which  we  are  told  was  once 
visited  by  Basho,  of  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  lias  told  us 
so  much  that  is  interesting.  While  there,  he  saw  the 
moon  shining  amid  the  clouds  upon  a  pine  forest.  Deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  sight  he  wrote  the  famous  lines, 

Kumo  ori  ori 

Hito  wo  yasumuru 

Tsuki-mi  kana, 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  although    he  has   not  read  them 
to  us,  has  included  with  due  explanation  in  the  Anthology 
appended  to  his  paper. 

A  little  later,  but  during  the  same  journey,  in  company 
with  a  few  friends  I  climbed  a  little  hill  which  forms  a 
promontory  jutting  into  the  bay  just  outside  the  old  town 
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of  Kasaoka  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Inland  sea.  The 
hill  has  been  for  many  generations  a  public  park  and  is 
much  frequented  because  of  the  beautiful  view  it  affords 
of  the  harbour  and  the  islands,  once  apparently  covered 
with  pines  which  at  once  protect  and  adorn  it.  Near  the 
top  of  the  hill  my  friends  pointed  out  a  small  but  con- 
spicuous stone  monument  which  commemorates  a  visit  of 
the  hokku  writer,  Sogi,  to  the  spot  in  May,  1494,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Inspired  by  the  charming 
view  he  composed  the  verse. 

Yama  matsu  no 
Kage  ya  uki  miru 

* 

Natsu  no  umi. 
This  though,  like    many   another   hokku,  it  rebels  against 
all  attempts  at  a  literal  rendering,  may  be  roughly  para- 
phrased thus, 

The  shadows  of  the  mountain  pines 

Seem  floating  in  the  summer  sea. 
Embedded  in  the  structure  of  the  verse,  however,  are  allu- 
sions which  defy  the  skill  of  the  most  expert  translator. 
For  example,  among  the  products  of  that  region  is  a  kind 
of  sea  weed  {f  odium  tomentosuvi)  called  miru  or  water 
pine,  if "  we  follow  the  Chinese  characters  (?[(!£)  which 
represent  it,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  deft  allusion  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  little  port,  contained  in  the 
words  miru  and  matsu,  had  not  a  little  to  do  in  arousing 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  monument  symbolises. 

Within  a  few  feet  is  another  stone,  a  disk  perhaps  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  nine  inches  thick  mounted  on  a  sui- 
table pedestal.  This  disk  records  a  verse  of  Basho's,  who, 
tradition  says,  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Sogi's  visit 
climbed   the    same    hill    and    saw    the    monument  to  the 
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earlier  sage.  Apparently  surprised  to  find  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  very  foot-steps  of  the  master,  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  feelings  in  the  verse 

Yo  no  naka  wa 

Sara  ni  Sogi  no 
Yadori  kana. 
that  is  to  say, 

Lo  the  whole  world 
Is  Sogi's  dwelling. 
In  other    words,    "  Wherever   I   go  Sogi  has  been   there 
before  me.  " 

This  at  least  gives  the  meaning  which  the   local   scho- 
larship has  accepted,  and  that  exegesis  confirmed  by   the 
best  authorities  I  have  access  to ;  though  a  learned  friend, 
skilled  in  the  thirty-one  syllable  verses,    would    translate, 
This   world  is  still 

The  dwelling  place  of  Sogi. 
It  is  evident  that  Basho  had  in  mind   another  hokku  o 
Sogi's  and  framed  his  own  on  that  model,  namely, 

Yo  ni  furu  wa 

Sara  ni  shigure  no 
Yadori  kana. 
which  represents  our  life  in  this  world  as  spent  in  a  way- 
side shelter  where  we  merely  wait  the  passing  of  a  shower. 
This,  too,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  included  in  his  Anthology 
and  it  need  not  be  commented  upon  farther.  I  will 
merely  call  attention  to  the  close  similarity  in  form  between 
this  and  the  preceding,  as  indicating  that  Basho  was 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  his  art  Perhaps, 
too,  we  may  properly  raise  the  question  whether  the 
close  relationship  between  these  two  hokku  does  not 
suggest    that,    while    the    first    rendering    I  have    given 
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represents  the  prima  facie  meaning  of  Basho's  verse, 
it  was  none  the  less  his  purpose  that  his  readers  should 
see  a  deeper  thought.  That  thought  was  I  fancy,  some- 
thing like  this : — 

"  Sogi  has  told  us,  indeed,  that  in  this  world  we  but 
wait  the  passing  of  a  shower,  yet,  after  well  nigh  two 
hundred  years,  his  spirit  lives  and  inspires  the  thoughts 
of  men. " 

This  agrees  with  the  second  rendering  given  above.  The 
two  monuments,  upon  which  I  may  say  I  stumbled  without 
the  least  purpose  or  forethought,  illustrate  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  tells  us  of  the  national  character  of  the  hokku. 
They,  as  well  as  the  first  I  mentioned,  illustrate  also  how 
dependent  many  of  these  verses  are  upon  time  and  place. 
Not  seldom  they  are  simply  impromptu  expressions  of  a 
transitory  feeling  which  fell  upon  ears  appreciative  of  the 
similarities  or  contrasts  which  they  were  intended  to  set 
forth.  As  such  they  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  social  life  of  Japan.  They  cannot  be  fairly  judged 
apart  from  their  setting,  and  that  setting  could  not  be 
preserved.  In  their  very  nature  they  were  ephemeral. 
Many  were  low  born  and  deserved  their  fate,  others 
might  be  classed  with  the  bright  repartee  whose  short- 
lived glory  we  often  mourn. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  helped  us 
to  understand,  there  are  not  a  few  which  will  live  and 
deserve  to  live.  They  have  the  note  of  universality.  The 
verse  of  Chiyo  of  Kaga,  for  example,  about  her  little 
dragonfly-hunter,  speaks  not  to  any  one  race  or  age.  She 
and  others  have  struck  some  of  the  deepest  cords  of  our 
common  human  nature. 

It  is    with  unusual    pleasure  that  I  extend  Mr.    Cham- 
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berlain  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  valuable  paper. 
We  shall  have  much  satisfaction  in  adding'  it  to  the  al- 
ready long  list  of  monographs  with  which  he  has  favour- 
ed us. 

.  We  shall  all  join,  I  am  sure,  with  great  heartiness  also 
in  thanking  our  hosts  for  their  very  kind  hospitality  this 
afternoon.  Their  thoughtfulness  in  permitting  us  to  meet 
under  such  agreeable  conditions  has  heightened  in  no 
small  degree  the  pleasure  we  have  all  taken  in  this  most 
interesting  meeting. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

History  of  Political  Parties  in  Japan. 

16,  December  1902. 
By  kind  invitation  of  His  Excellency  the  British  Mini- 
ster, the  Annual  Meetfng  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held 
at  the  British  Legation,  Thursday,  December  1 8th,  1902, 
the  President  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene  being  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  having  been  al- 
ready published,  were  allowed  to  stand. 

Report  of  the  Council — Session  1902. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows  : — 

The.  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society  has  to  report  for 
the  current  year  the  following  events  of  special  interest. 

Seven  Council  and  four  General  Meetings,  including  the 
present  meeting,  have  been  held.  At  the  General  Meet- 
ings, papers  have  been  read,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
follows : — 
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•   "'Autobiography  of  Arai  Hakuseki," 

By  Dr.  G.  W.  Knox. 

"Japanese  Calendars,"       By  E.  W.  Clement,  M.  A. 

"  Basho  and  the  Japanese  Epigram," 

By  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 

"  History  of  Political  Parties  in  Japan  "  [for  to-day], 

By  A.  H.  Lay,  Esq. 

The  first  three  of  these  papers  have  been  published 
within  the  year,  and  publication  of  the  last  has  been 
ordered. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  publications  of  this  Society 
has  been  incorporated  in  Part  II.  of  Vol.  XXIX.  The 
Librarian  has  also  kindly  prepared  for  publication  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  a  catalogue  of  recent  Japanese 
Books. 

Dr.  Baelz  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the 
Society  at  the  Congres  International  des  Orientalists*  de 
Hanoi  to  be  held  this  month  in  connection  with  the 
Hanoi  Exposition. 

During  the  year,  twenty  names  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  members,  and  four  members  have  died.  The 
Council  expresses  deep  regret  especially  at  the  death  of 
His  Excellency  A.  E.  Buck,  United  States  Minister  to 
Japan,  who,  by  sympathy  and  active  interest,  has  render- 
ed special  service  to  the  Society. 

Report  of  Librarian,     [given  later.]   . 

'  The  President  announced  that;  unless  objection  were 
raised  in  this  meeting,  the  Council,  in  view  of  no  con- 
stitutional   prohibition,    would    in   future    give    favourable 
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consideration  to  application  for  membership  in  the  soqiety 
from  ladies. 

The  election  of  Members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year  to  which  was  for  special  reasons    deferred   till    after 
Mr.  Lay's  paper  was  read,  resulted  as  follows  : 
President.     Rev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene. 
Vice  Presidents.     Rev.  A.  Lloyd. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Booth.  {Yokohama). 
Cork.  Secretary.     E.  H.  Vickers. 
Recording  Secretary, 

For  Tokyo,  E.  H.  Vickers. 

For  Yokohama,    Dr.  J.  L.  Dearing. 
Treasure.     R.  S.  Miller. 
Librarian.     Rev.  A.  Lloyd. 
Councillors.    Messrs.  B.  H.  Chamberlain. 

C.  S.  Griffin. 
J.  M'D.  Gardiner. 
J.  T.  Swift. 
A.  F.  King. 
H.  G.  Parlett. 
R.  J.  Kirby. 
R.  Masujima. 
W.  Weston. 
Dr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Parlett  immediately  resigned  from  the  Council,  and 
a  motion  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  the  vacancy  thus 
created  should  be   subsequently   filled    by  action    of  the 
Council. 

The  Chairman  then  read  portions  of  Mr.  Lay's  paper 
entitled:  "A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Poetical 
Parties  in  Japati*  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensed 
summary. 
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The  idea  of  popular  representation  in  the  government 
of  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth  with  the 
Restoration,  although  some  thoughtful  men  had  been 
turning  their  minds  in  that  direction  at  an  earlier  date. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  present  Emperor,  in  his  oath 
on  the  occasion  of  his  succession  to  the  throne  made 
known  his  enlightened  desire  that  men  should  meet  in 
council  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  affairs  of 
state  be  determined  in  accordance  with  public  opinion. 
This  pronouncement  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  movement  for  parliamentary  representation. 
The  germ  of  the  present  House  of  Peers  and  House  of 
Representatives  is  found  in  the  Gi-sei,  a  department  of 
the  government  which  was  organized  as  early  as  June 
1868.  The  Ko-gi-jo  which  was  opened  in  the  following 
year  was  representative,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
governing  authorities  in  the  various  localities.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Sa-fn,  which  replaced  the  Ko-ji-jo  (or  skuji- 
in)  in  September  1871,  were  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  council  of  state. 

The  history  of  political  parties  in  Japan  may  conveniently 
be  divided  into  four  periods:  (1)  From  the  Restoration  up 
to  1882,  while  as  yet  they  were  in  embryo,  (2)  From 
the  year  1882,  when  they  for  the  first  time  took  actual 
shape,  until  1888,  (3)  From  the  organization  of  the 
Daido-Danketsu  in  1887  until  1898,  (4)  The  period  since 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  strongest  parties  to  form 
the  constitutional  party  in  1898. 

During  the  early  seventies,  discussion  went  on  regard- 
ing the  advisability  of  the  formation  of  a  popular  assembly. 
In  1874  was  formed  the  first  political  society,  the  Aikoku- 
to,  or  patriotic  society,  from  which  later  sprang  the  Liberal 
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Party  (Jiyu-to),  In  the  previous  year  a  division  had  taken 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  one  party  was  composed  of  those  who  desire 
ed  rapid  progress  in  domestic  matters  and  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy.  The  other  desired  steady  progress  at 
home  and  conciliation  abroad.  The  latter  party  retained 
control  of  the  government  and  the  former  went  into  op^ 
position.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  radical  party 
was  Itagaki  of  Kochi  prefecture.  He  organized  the  first 
local  society  and  devoted  himself  constantly  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  end  of  bringing  about  parliamentary  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  We  thus  have  Kochi,  and  later  on 
Hizen,  working  for  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
people,  while  the  government  was  in  the  main  conducted 
by  Satsuma  and  Choshu  men. 

The  agitation  for  popular  representation,  although 
checked  for  a  time  by  the  Satsuma  Rebellion,  gained 
strength  in  1879  and  1880,  and  the  government  became 
convinced  that  the  question  could  not  longer  be  postpon- 
ed. On  the  1 2th  of  October,  1881,  the  Emperor  pro- 
mulgated the  famous  ordinance  in  which  the  promise  was 
given  that  a  parliament  should  actually  be  established  in 
1890.  As  a  preparatory  measure,  Ito,  in  company  with 
a  number  of  junior  officials,  was  dispatched  to  Europe 
early  in  1882  to  study  the  political  systems  of  the  West. 
The  promise  of  a  parliament  served  to  give  a  more 
definite  purpose  to  the  various  political  associations,  and 
the  year  1882  saw  the  formal  organization  of  the  three 
-parties  which,  under  various  names,  have  continued' almost 
.uninterruptedly  to  occupy  the  field  until  the  present  time. 
The  Jiyu-to  was  the  first  organized,  although  not  the  first 
to  be  properly  registered  as  a  political  association. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  the  utterances  of  the  various  polit- 
ical parties  when  they  first  came  into  existence  present 
in  the  main  no  features  of  a  distinctive  nature.  All  put 
forth  excellent  doctrines,  but  usually  of  extreme  vague- 
ness. The  same  characteristic  has  been  noticeable  through- 
out their  history  except  when  some  temporary  question 
of  urgency  has  arisen.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why 
the  grouping  has  constantly  changed,  one  merging  into 
another,  and  secessions  occuring  without  apparent  cause. 
1883  and  the .  following  years  saw  a  falling  off  in  the 
interest  in  political  parties, — doubtless  a  natural  result  of 
the  over  excitement  which  had  just  preceded,  and  of  the 
apparent  certainty  of  a  parliament  after  1890.  The  interest 
in  politics  and  in  parties  revived,  however,  as  the  date 
assigned  for  the  granting  of  the  constitution  approached. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  first  diet,  the  efforts  of  the 
parties  have  in  general  been  directed  towards  the  securing 
of  control  of.  the  administration,- — the  establishment  of 
parliamentary  government.  Except  during  the  period  of 
the  war  with  China,  when  all  party  differences  were  for 
the  time  set  aside,  the  parties  have  all  been  in  more  or 
less  constant  opposition  to  the  government.  Until  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  however,  no  party  has  possessed 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  membeiship  of  the  Lower  House,  sufficient  to  en- 
able it  control  the  votes  of  that  body.  Political  parties 
have  now  become  a  distinct  power  in  the  land  which 
no  statesman  can  afford  entirely  to  neglect.  From  small 
and  unruly  beginnings,  they  have  gradually  progressed  in 
influence  and  in  organization.  As  by  degrees  they  have 
been  getting  rid  of  their  unruly  and  dangerous  elements, 
and  learning  to  a  greater  extent  the  lesson  of  responstb- 
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ility,  they  have  more  and  more  gained  the  popular  con- 
fidence. Possessing  practically  the  power  of  the  purse, — 
for  in  the  Diet  the  House  of  Representatives  has  the 
first  say  as  to  the  details  of  the  budget  presented  by  the 
government, — they  have  always  to  be  reckoned  with. 

That  there  have  been  no  distinct  and  well  defined  party 
issues  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  feudalism  gave  place 
so  suddenly  to  a  modern  state  of  society.  The  leaders 
of  thought  and  those  who  have  taken  up  the  work  of 
national  rejuvenation  have  all  been  men  of  progressive 
tendencies.  That  the  parties  have  frequently  opposed  the 
government  in  cases  where  opposition  for  its  own  sake 
has  been  the  only  recognizable  principle  cannot  be  denied  • 
It  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  all  along  been 
struggling  for  a  share  in  the  administration.  The  political 
parties  have  well  illustrated  the  intensely  democratic 
character  of  the  Japanese  people  side  by  side  with  marked 
reverence  for  the  Emperor.  The  desire  for  equality  and 
the  revolt  against  the  controlling  influence  of  a  narrow 
coterie  has  all  along  been  exhibited. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  from  the  paper,  the  Pre- 
sident said  that  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  paper  could  be  gathered  from  the  extracts  read. 
Mr.  Griffin  spoke  as  follows :  Some  misunderstanding 
might  arise  from  Mr.  Lay's  remark  that  the  parties 
possessed  practically  the  power  of  the  purse.  The  control 
of  the  Japanese  Lower  House  over  the  Budget  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
in  similar  matters.  In  the  latter  case,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  House  of  Lords  may  in  theory  reject,  but 
cannot  amend  the  budget  as  passed  by  the  Commons. 
In    reality    the    Commons    control,    in   this    as    in    other 
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matters,  by  virtue  of  the  latent  power  of  the  Cabinet  to 
appoint  new  members  of  the  Upper  House.  In  the  United 
States  the  constitution  provides  that  all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  must  originate  in  the  Lower  House.  It  would 
be  a  serious  error,  however,  to  conclude  that  on  that 
account  the  Lower  House  has  a  greater  control  over  such 
bills  than  the  senate.  On  the  contrary,  the  Senate  has 
if  anything  greater  control  over  this  as  over  other  matters 
than  the  Lower  House.  The  reason  is  that  the  Senate 
has  the  general  support  of  the  community  as  well  as  the 
Lower  House,  its  members  have  a  longer  term  of  service, 
and  it  has  control  over  many  appointments  to  office.  In 
the  various  countries  of  Continental  Europe  also,  wher- 
ever the  Lower  House  has  greater  influence  on  the  budget 
or  on  legislation  than  the  Upper  House,  the  reason  is  to 
be  found  rather  in  the  general  strength  of  the  Lower 
House  in  the  country,  the  support  which  it  could  rely  on 
in  the  case  of  a  conflict  with  the  Upper  House,  than  on 
the  privilege  of  initiation  of  "  money  bills."  This  is  true, 
foi  instance,  of  France  and  Italy. 

"  I  may  perhaps  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  two 
characteristics  of  Japanese  political  parties  which  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  me  in  the  course  of  my  own, 
as  yet  comparatively  slight,  study  of  the  politics  of  this 
country.  As  in  so  many  other  aspects  of  Japanese  life, 
so  also  in  politics,  I  think  we  can  see  a  curious  blending 
of  Old  Japan  with  the  very  latest  and  most  advanced 
which  the  West  has  to  offer.  It  was  a  remark  of  the  most 
influential,  if  not  the  greatest,  English  political  philosopher 
of  the  19th  century,  John  Stuart  Mill,  that,  even  if  we 
could  be  assured  that  an  autocrat,  an  all  powerful  in- 
dividual ruler,  would  govern  more  wisely  than  a  popular 
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government,  we  ought,  nevertheless,  to  prefer  the  popular 
government  for  the  educative  effect  which  the  effort  to 
govern  produces  upon  the  people. 

Now  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  very  much 
conscious  or  unconscious  following  of  this  idea  in  the 
pragress  of  popular  government  in  Japan.  In  marked 
contrast  to  his  story  of  popular  government  in  the  West, 
where  parliaments  have  been  forced  on  the  government 
from  below  for  the  protection  of  popular  rights,  popular 
representation  has  been  granted  from  above  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  people  have  grown  up  to  it,  or  are  in 
process  of  growing.  The  truth  of  this  is  not  affected  by 
the  feet  that  contest  between  rival  clans  has  been  an  ever 
controlling  factor  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  country 
since  Restoration  days.  The  agitation  of  the  parties  has 
been  not  sq  much  directed  against  the  measures  of  the 
government  as*  against  the  fact  that  the  government  is 
not  controlled  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  element  of  Old  Japan  in  the  political  parties  is 
seen  in  the  nature  of  political  allegiance.  What  holds 
the  parties  together  is  men  rather  than  measures.  In 
Old  Japan  personal  allegiance  to  one's  feudal  lord  was 
one  of  the  strougest  feelings  of  the  individual,  and  sufficed 
to  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  life  of  the  time. 
The  most  important  elements  of  feudalism,  the  political 
and  economic  organization  of  the  society  which  was 
founded  upon  it,  have  passed  away,  but  the  sentimental 
part  remains  in  the  personal  allegiance  of  men  to  their 
party  leaders  of  tc-day.  What  would  the  Seiyu-kai  "be 
without  Marquis  Ito,  or  the  Progressive  party  without 
Count  Okuma?  No  doubt  other  leaders  would  be  forth- 
coming if  these  were  not  present,  the  names  of  the  parties 
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might   be    retained,    but    the    membership    would    almost 
certainly  undergo  enormous  changes. 

The  Chairman  in  closing  the  debate  spoke  as  follows  : — 
Mr.  Lay  has  placed  all  students  of  Japanese  politics 
greatly  in  his  debt  by  this  careful  record  of  the  results 
of  a  minute  and  painstaking  study.  It  is  no  small  tax 
upon  one's  patience  to  go  through,  as  he  evidently  has 
done,  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  period  under 
review  and  bring  together  in  orderly  fashion  the  series 
of  events  which  illustrate  the  rise  and  growth  of  political 
parties.  His  work  is  marked  by  unusual  candor  and  im- 
partiality. The  limits  which  Mr*  Lay  very  properly 
prescribed  to  himself  forbade  his  attempting  to  formulate, 
much  less  to  answer,  the  many  interesting  questions  which 
this  history  suggests,  both  as  regards  the  past  and  the 
future. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  at  this  time  to 
enumerate  these  questions,  but  there  is  one  which  not 
only  possesses  no  little  interest  in  itself  but  which  suggests 
some  important  corollaries.  Mr.  Lay  refers  to  the  influ- 
ence of  German  political  thought  upon  Japanese  politics 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  regards  the  growth  of  this 
influence  as  the  characteristic  of  this  period.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  marked  change  in  the 
political  atmosphere,  and  few^  will  deny  that  this  change 
came  about  suddenly.  As  late  as  the  spring  of  1897 
there  was,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  observer  could  discover, 
no  premonition  of  it.  The  cry  for  party  government  after 
the  English  model  was  as  loud  and  apparently  as  earnest 
as* ever,  but  within  less  than  eighteen  months,  it  had  lost 
ifttsch  of  its  strength  and  in  the  early  months  of  1898, 
sortie  of  the  strongest  voices  among  the    former  apostles 
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of  party  government  were  to  be  heard  on  the  other  side, 
calling  for  a  halt,  and  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
subject.  How  can  we  account  for  this  change  of 
face? 

Some  think  it  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  an  alleged 
fickleness  on  the  part  of  the  political  leaders,  but  this  ex- 
planation does  not  explain, — indeed,  one  can  hardly  con- 
sider the  history  of  the  past  thirty  years  without  admit- 
ting that  so  far  as  the  main  underlying  purpose  embodi- 
ed in  that  history  is  concerned,  there  is  evidence  both  of 
intelligence  and  of  great  steadiness.  In  view  of  that  in- 
telligence and  steadiness,  it  seems  more  logical  to  assume 
the  existence  of  intelligible  reasons.  To  my  mind  these 
reasons  are  not  for  to  seek. 

The  first  in  my  judgment  is  to  be  found  in  the  closer 
relations  which  had  come  to  exist  between  the  '*  elder 
statesmen  "  and  the  party  leaders.  As  Mr.  Lay  has  so 
clearly  shown  us,  these  statesmen  came  to  see  that,  how- 
ever opposed  they  might  be  to  the  dominance  of  parties,  it 
was  far  easier  to  carry  on  the  government  with  a  strong 
party  behind  them.  Hence  grew  up  the  'more  or  less 
temporary  alliances  between  the  successive  governments 
and  the  parties,  these  necessitated  an  exchange  of  confi- 
dences which  tended  to  softeu  the  autocracy  of  the  gov- 
ernments on  the  one  hand  and  the  self-assertion  of  the 
party  leader  on  the  other.  The  demands  upon  the  gov- 
ernments were  for  the  time  being,  of  necessity,  less 
urgent,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  alliances,  party 
discipline  became  more  difficult. 

One  result  of  the  increasing  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  the  need  of  cultivating  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  dominant  party  in  the  Diet,  as    Mr.    Lay 
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has  told  us,  was  the  appointment  of  political  secretaries 
in  the  respective  departments  of  state. 

The  object  was  to  bring  the  party  with  which  the  Mini- 
stry was  in  alliance  into  closer  touch  with  the  government. 
They  were  regarded  as  outside  the  Civil  Service  and  fell 
with  the  ministry  to  which  they  were  attached.  The 
effect  would  appear  to  have  been  most  helpful.  It  was 
seen  in  some  degree,  certainly,  in  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  government  had  to  contend,  In  some  cases  at 
least  there  resulted  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  ministry 
which  became  the  ground  of  the  harshest  criticism  and 
even  the  most  calumnious  charges ;  but  the  explanation, 
at  once  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory,  is  seen  in  the 
steadying  effect  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  born  of  a 
direct  relation  to  the  affairs  of  government. 

Again,  the  war  with  China  had  brought  new  convic- 
tion to  all  minds  of  the  importance  of  making  every 
thing  subserve  the  one  supreme  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  nation.  The  grave  doubt  whether  a  party  govern- 
ment could  be  a  really  strong  government,  in  Japan  at 
least,  arose  in  many  minds  and  fostered  the  hope  that 
there  might  be  found  some  middle  ground,  reasonably 
satisfactory  to  both  sides. 

These  were  simply  predisposing  causes.  They  chilled 
the  ardor  of  many  who  had  been  strong  party  men  ;  but 
there  was  I  think  another  and  more  actively  efficient 
cause  operating  with  especially  marked  effect  in  the  years 
1898  and  1899.  It  was  a  closer  study  of  the  current 
political  thought  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
than  had  been  given  it  before.  There  has  been,  of  course, 
in  Japan  for  many  years  a  goodly  number  of  men    who 
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have  studied  in  Germany  and  who  have  won  deserved 
distinction  both  as  students  and  as  administrative  officers. 
They  have  in  many  cases  practically  moulded  the  forms 
of  administration.  It  still  remains  true,  however,  so  fer 
as  the  great  bulk  of  the  Japanese  leaders  of  thought  are 
concerned,  that  their  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  comes 
to  them  through  English  or  American  channels. '  It  is 
also  naturally  true  that  criticism  of  Anglo-Saxon  methods 
impresses  them  far  more  strongly  when  coming  from 
Anglo-Saxon  lips,  or  when  a  distrust  of  Anglo-Saxon 
traditions  shows  itself  in  the  legislative  enactments  .  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  •  (  » 

One  of  the  most  important  distinguishing  features  -  of 
Anglo-Saxon  governments,  of  course,  is  the  stress  laid 
upon  legislatures,  whether  municipal,  provincial,  or  national. 
The  executive  has  been,  wherever  possible,  made  depend- 
ent on  the  legislature.  But  of  late  years  there  has  been 
manifest  an  increasing  distrust  of  legislatures,  and  a 
growing  conviction  that  responsibility  must  be  laid  more 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  executive.  In  the  case  of  municipal  govern- 
ments the  effect  of  this  changed  attitude  is  readily  seen. 
Take,  for  example,  the  municipal  charters  granted*  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  last  fifteen  years  and  compare 
them  with  those  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Under-  the 
latter,  the  mayor  was  hedged  about  with  restrictions  and 
all  his  nominations  were  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  & 
more  or  lesa  jealous  board  of  aldermen.  Under  the  more 
advanced  of  the  modern  charters,  his  powers  are  largely 
increased  and  in  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  his 
his  subordinates  his  hand  is  largely  free. 

In   the    case    of  national    governments,    the   effect    of 
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popular  opinion  is  less  promptly  seen  in  the  introduction 
of  new  forms ;  but  it  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  tone  of 
the  political  columns  of  the  public  press.  No  one  who 
is  familiar  with  current  political  thought,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  can  have  failed  to  note  the 
severity  of  the  criticism  of  the  national  legislatures  con- 
stantly appearing  and  the  recurring  question  in  varying 
forms,  How  can  we  check  the  tyranny  of  legislatures  ? 

One  of  the  most  signal  illustrations  of  this  new  attitude 
was  a  letter  by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  in  the  London  Times, 
in  the  early  winter  of  1899,  if  I  re-call  it  rightly,  in  which 
he  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  "  Is  party 
government  decaying  ?"  This  distrust  of  legislatures  is 
naturally  associated  with  a  distrust  of  party  government. 
It  is  a  manifestation  in  a  different  form,  possibly,  of  the 
same  thing. 

This  lessened  confidence  in  party  government  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  purpose  to  strengthen  the  executive,  as 
against  the  legislature,  seen  in  the  United  States,  have 
both  made  themselves  felt  in  Japan.  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith's 
article  was  immediately  reproduced  in  the  Kokumin  Skim- 
bun,  the  paper  which  has  in  its  own  columns  illustrated 
more  clearly  than  anyother  this  shifting  of  public  opinion. 
Its  editor  had  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  West, 
covering  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  he  had  met  a 
large  number  of  leading  men.  As  a  result,  his  confidence 
in  party  government  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  Japan 
was  gone.  His  journal  became,  and  remains  to-day,  a 
conserving  force  in  Japanese  politics.  He  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  a  coterie  of  young  but  active  minds  which 
under  the  influence  of  similar  doubts  has  done  more  in 
my  judgment   than  appears   on  the   surface  to  make   the 
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transformation   of  the  Liberal   Party  into   the   Seiyukwai 
possible. 

This  prompt  response  of  Japanese  public  opinion  to  the 
doubts  which  have  so  recently  arisen  among  the  thought- 
ful students  of  political  science  in  other  lands  is  of  the 
greatest  interest.  It  is  but  one  of  many  illustrations  of 
the  already  close,  but  steadily  growing,  intellectual  sym- 
pathy between  Japan  and  the  West, — a  sympathy  which 
suggests  the  brightest  hopes,  from  many  and  diverse 
points  of  view. 

There  are  other  matters  not  less  deserving  of  attention 
suggested  by  this  discussion,  but  I  have  already  trespassed 
too  far  upon  your  patience.  It  is  with  no  small  satisfac- 
tion that  we  have  received  this  valuable  paper  to  which 
we  are  glad  to  accord  a  worthy  place  in  our  Transactions. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  to 
thank  Sir  Claude  for  his  kind  hospitality  this  afternoon, 
which  has  heightened  so  greatly  the  pleasure  and  the 
success  of  our  meeting. 

The  meeting  now  stands  adjourned. 


(LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT  1902). 

Appended  to  my  report  will  be  found  a  list  showing 
the  numbers  of  Transactions  on  hand.     During  the  current 
year  there  have  been  added  to  our  Transactions. 
vol.  xxix.  pt.  2. 
vol.  xxx.  pt.   1  and  pt.  2. 
Vol.  viii.  pt.   1  has  also  been  reprinted  and  added  to 
our  stock. 

In  another  appendix  will  be  found  a  list  of  Exchanges, 
and  of  books  added  to  the  Library.     The  department  of 
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our  activity  is  a  large  and  increasing  one.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  receive  so  many  applications  from  learned  Societies 
desiring  to  possess  the  results  of  our  labours,  and  willing 
to  add  to  our  Library  by  generous  contributions  from  their 
own  Transactions;  and  it  is  probable  that  as  Japan  in- 
creases in  importance  and  more  and  more  nations  are 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  her,  so  the  desire 
for  learning  something  about  her  will  increase  and  there 
will  be  a  still  greater  demand  for  exchanges  and  con- 
ributions. 

It  is  a  most  desirable  thing,  only  every  addition  to  our 
Exchanges  entails  additional  demand  upon  our  shelf-room, 
and  our  Library  is  already  becoming  cramped  for  want 
of  space.  I  venture  therefore  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  great  need  we  have  for  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  building — one  of  our  own  if  possible.  Such 
a  building  should  contain  a  room  large  enough  for  Library 
and  Reading  Room,  a  Librarian's  office,  a  Store-house  for 
our  books,  and  a  room  large  enough  for  our  meetings 
unless  perhaps  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  could  be 
made  available  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
any  definite  scheme  in  my  mind  for  this ;  but  if,  as  I 
hope,  we  should  at  this  meeting  make  a  start  in  a  right 
direction  by  electing  ladies  to  be  members  of  our  Society, 
I  hope  that  they  will  give  us  some  practical  ideas  on  this 
subject,  and  that  what  they  have  done  so  successfully  in 
starting  the  Tokyo  Lending  Library  may  be  done  equal- 
ly successfully  in  helping  the  Asiatic  Society  to  a  build- 
ing worthy  of  it. 

Last  year  I  undertook  to  bring  out  a  list  of  new  publi- 
cations in  Japanese.  The  Collection  cost  me  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  but  I  have  since  discovered  a  Japanese  Society 
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doing  the  same  work,  and  I  hope  that  by  availing  myself 
of  their  labours  I  shall  be  able  to  present  a  much  better 
and  more  trustworthy  list  for  the  last  half  of  this  year. 

Two  most  important  works  remain  to  be  done.  Our 
Library  Catalogue  wants  revision,  and  a  complete  Index 
to  all  our  transactions  would  add  very  much  to  their  use- 
fulness. I  have  done  a  little  (a  very  little)  in  the  way 
of  an  Index.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  members 
of  the  Society  who  would  be  willing  to  aid  in  the  work 
by  undertaking  the  task  of  preparing  index-slips  for  in- 
dividual volumes,  or  even  individuals  papers. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  Miss  Wallace  for  her 
kind  help  in  the  Library  during  the  last  half  year. 

ARTHUR  LLOYD. 

Hon.  Libiarian. 
Tokyo,  17  Dec>  ipo2. 
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